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It has maximum speed of 900 F. P. M., and will 
make 50 cuts per minute. Within these limits the 
cutting and return speeds can be controlled to co- 
ordinate with the speed of the mill and the size 
and character of the stock rolled. It handles billets 
up to 5 inches square and l1-inch slabs up to 30 
inches wide. The shear weighs about 125,000 Ibs. 


and stands over 17 feet high. 

Morgan has always built rolling mill equipment 
to definite production standards—plus a high factor 
of safety: a fact doubly appreciated today by the 


owners of Morgan mills. May we help you? 
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HIGHLIGHTING 
THIS ISSUE OF 


ST 


@ AS THIS issue of STEEL went to press late 
Friday evening the captive coal mine issue 
loomed as the rock upon which the Roosevelt 
administration definitely would split with the 
group of labor radicals led by John L. Lewis. 
It became clear that this case and its outcome 
are bound to have a profound effect upon gov- 
ernment labor policies for a long time to come. 
Backed by public opinion the President adopted 
a course from which it would be difficult for 
him to retreat. He declared (p. 21) the govern- 
ment never would compel workers to join a 
union by government decree; he told Congress 
he did not propose to allow the mines to be 
closed. Thus history is in the making on th 
labor front. 


+ ° + 


In order to participate fully in the armam 
drive steel first must know what its task is, sai 
Eugene G. Grace, the industry’s spokesman at 
last week’s conference. He 
recommended (p. 34) an OPM 
procedure of arranging for al- 
location of production and 
then arranging for produc- 
tion. . . West coast steelworks expansion wili 
be discussed (p. 26) today. The Inland Steel and 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube expansions have been 
recommended to Defense Plant Corp. . . Expan- 
sion already authorized will bring ingot capacity 
up to 92,988,000 (p. 51). . . Formation of inter- 
national “holding companies’ to control the 
world’s raw materials is proposed by Ralph E. 
Flanders as America’s price for lease-lend aid 
to democracies. 


For Raw 
Materials 


° ° ° 


H. C. Beaver (p. 40) believes a postwar slump 
is not inevitable. . . . October scrap statistics 
must be in the hands of the United States Bu- 
_ reau of Mines, Pittsburgh (p. 
Building 31), by Nov. 20. . . Defense 
nm wien manufacturers must apply to 

Active the War Department for 

amortization certificates (p. 
27) by Nov. 29; general preference order M-14 
on tungsten (p. 27) will be issued shortly. .. . 
Prices on stoves and ranges, metal office furni- 
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ture and equipment, drop forgings have been 
frozen or will be; Rebuilders of machine tools (p. 
32) rate A-l-c; the hardship clause of the Cop- 
per Conservation Order M-9-c may be invoked. 

. Preference Rating Order P-22 (p. 33) has 
been amended. . . The building industry faces 
(p. 49) an “active” year. . . Two new OPM plans 
cover construction of conveyor machinery (p. 
33) and elevator and escalator repairs. 


> + + 


This week Professor Macconochie traces ma- 
chine guns (p. 58) from their early development 
to the present types. He describes in detail the 
action of the modern MG 40 
aircraft weapon. . Welded 
42-inch, 12-ton valves (p. 70) 
played a prominent part re- 
cently in the construction of 
the Stone Canyon reservoir out on the West 
coast. Herbert E. Fleming (p. 76) relates 
how new ideas and methods helped a plant re- 
duce the selling price of its product by 58 per 
cent. . . . The discussion on gas and resistance 
welding of the aircraft alloy SAE X-4130, STEEL, 
Nov. 3, 1941, p. 90, is continued in this issue by 
Harold Lawrence (p. 84). 


The MG-40 
Aircraft Gun 


+ . ° 


By making a careful study, according to Henry 
V. Oberg (p. 56), capacity of production lines 
can be increased with present equipment and 

operators. . An automatic 
transfer mechanism (p. 64) 
combines into a straightline 
multiple-station processing 
job the work formerly han- 
Construc- 


Increasing 
Production 


dled on 11 individual machines. 
tion, operation, inspection and testing of rail 
clamps for blast furnace traveling bridge cranes 
are described by G. F. Wolfe (p. 72). 
Charles L. Faust and H. A. Pray (p. 80) in a 
presentation on electropolishing stainless steel 
outline the effect of varying factors such as 
time, current density and bath concentrations. 

. A watchman’s “walking stick”’ presented un- 
der Industrial Equipment (p. 95) sends a special 
“key” radio signal that operates the alarm sys- 
tem. 





The launching of the “Star of Oregon” from the yards of the Oregon Shipbuilding Co.—one of the first 
Liberty Ships to slide down the ways. Hundreds of tons of Inland steel were used in its construction. 


Inland Steel for Liberty Ships 


Rolls Overland to the Pacific 
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Dearborn Street, 


Hundreds of carloads of Inland Steel plates and 
structural shapes are rolling westward to Pacific 
Coast shipyards— playing an important role in 
building America’s Bridge of Ships. 

These new cargo vessels already are sliding 
down the ways. Soon they will be coming faster 
than ever before in our history. 

Although the Pacific shipyards are more than 


2,000 miles from our mills, Inland is doing its 
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Sales Offices: Milwaukee, 


full part by shipping thousands of tons for this 


great program, so vital to National Defense. 


We are working days, nights and holidays — in 
three eight-hour shifts—to supply steel not only 
for the Maritime Commission, but also for the 
Army, Navy, Lend-Lease Program and 
America’s essential industries. This is Inland’s 
No. 1 Job—and there will be no stopping until 


the job is done. 


FLOOR PLATE STRUCTURALS 
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WASHINGTON 
@ WITH coal supplies in steel pro- 
ducing centers dangerously low 
sufficient for only one week in some 


cases—the outcome of conferences 
between representatives of the own- 
ers of captive mines and the United 
Mine Workers was anxiously await- 
ed at week’s end. 

Supporting the steel producers 
position that union membership 
should not be made a condition of 
employment were the National De- 
fense Mediation Board, the Presi- 
dent, an overwhelming majority in 
Congress and the public. 

Supporting John L. Lewis, UMW 
president, in his demand for a union 
shop in the captive mines were mem- 
bers of the UMW policy commit- 
tee. A vote of confidence was given 
the UMW president by the group. 

After the mediation board had re- 
fused to recommend the union shop 
in the captive mines, Mr. Roosevelt 
called E. G. Grace, president, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., B. F. Fairless, presi- 
dent, United States Steel Corp., and 
Frank Purnell, president, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., to Washing- 
ton to confer with Mr. Lewis and 
other UMW officials. 

In the firmest stand he has yet 
taken in regards to labor unions, the 
Chief Executive ‘told the conferees 
the government would never com- 
pel workers to jain a union by gov- 
ernment decree. That, he continued, 
“would be too much like Hitler’s 
attitude toward labor.” 

The President asked the steel men 
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President Roosevelt Declares 


*e 


Firm stand against defense production stoppages 
taken after Congress threatens to block neutrality act 
amendments ... Pronouncement in captive mine 


dispute seen as warning to other unions 


¢ 


and the union leaders to go into con- 
ference and continue in conference 
through the week-end if an agree- 


ment were not reached. 

“And,” instructed the President, 
“let me have some kind of a report 
on Monday next—a report of an 
agreement or at least a report that 
you are making progress.” 

Mr. Roosevelt earlier had _ told 
Congress that he did not propose to 
allow the mines to be closed. 

To the UMW representatives and 
the steel men he said that “if legis- 
lation becomes necessary toward 
this end, the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States will without any question 
pass such legislation. And, as some 
of you know, the pressure on me to 
ask for legislation during the past 
couple of months for one reason or 
another has not only been constant 
but it has been very heavy.” 

Viewed as Test Case 

The Chief Executive’s assurance 
that there would be no closed shop 
9y government decree was _ inter- 
preted as a warning to other unions 
which have been causing stoppages 
in vital defense industries in at- 
tempts to force employers to ac- 
cede to “union security” demands. 

Both union leaders and industrial 
management have been watching 
the captive mine dispute anxiously, 
and it is no secret that other unions 
were prepared to make widespread 
demands for the closed shop if the 
UMW were victorious. 

President Roosevelt’s promise of 


No Closed Shop by Government Decree, 












a firm stand to prevent resumption 
of the captive mine strike was 
prompted by a congressional revolt 
within his own party, threatening to 
block passage of neutrality act 
amendments and prevent the arming 
of merchant ships and the sending 
of American flagships into belliger- 
ent ports. 

The Chief Executive sent a letter 
to House of Representative leaders 
while that chamber was bitterly de- 
bating the neutrality act changes 
and many members were bluntly 
expressing their unwillingness to 
vote for the measure unless the gov- 
ernment adopted a strong policy to 
prevent strikes in national defense 
industries. 

In reference to the captive mine 
strike, the President wrote: 

“T am holding a conference to- 
morrow in the hope that certain 
essential coal mines can remain in 
continuous operation. This may 
prove successful. 

“But if it is not successful, it is 
obvious that this coal must be mined 
in order to keep the essential steel 
mills at work. The government of 
the United States has the backing of 
the overwhelming majority of the 
people of the United States, includ- 
ing the workers. 

“The government proposes to see 
this thing through.” 

To many, the communication 
seemed to carry only a_ broadly 
stated promise, on par with previous 
sidestepping statements by _ the 


President regarding labor. However, 
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the promise was enough to swing 
rebellious congressmen back into 
line and insure passage of the neu- 
trality act amendments. 

The congressional expression of 
dissatisfaction was caused in large 
measure by the arbitrary attitude 
of Mri Lewis and other CIO 
leaders in defying the government 
on the question of demanding a 
union shop in the captive mines. 

The National Defense Mediation 
Board refused to recommend the 
union shop by a 9 to 2 vote after 
more than a week’s deliberations. 
Only two members voting in favor 
of recommending the union shop 
were the two CIO members, Philip 
Murray, CIO president and vice 
president of the United Mine Work- 
ers, and Thomas Kennedy, secretary- 
treasurer of the mine workers union. 
Both Mr. Murray and Mr. Kennedy 
immediately resigned as members 
of the mediation board; CIO alter 
nate members also resigned. 

Among the nine members refus- 
ing to vote for the union shop were 
the four representatives of employ 
ers, three representatives of the 
public, and two labor representa- 
tives, both members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The board’s recommendation: 
“That the United Mine Workers of 
America and operators involved in 
this dispute proceed immediately to 
sign the Appalachian agreement, 
with the reservation that the pro- 
vision of the Appalachian agree- 
ment which requires membership in 
the United Mine Workers of America 
as a condition of employment, be 
inoperative for the duration of the 
contract.” 

Mediation of the single issue in the 
captive mine dispute—the union 
shop-—-was handed to the board on 
Oct. 31, after a truce had ended the 
second installment of a strike which 








@ Philip Murray, right, CIO president, and Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasurer 

of the United Mine Workers, resigned from the National Defense Mediation 

Board in protest against the board’s refusal to recommend a union shop in the 
captive coal mines. NEA photo 


started Sept. 14. Its decision was 
handed down Nov. 10. 

The decision was the second one 
in which the board had refused to 
make a recommendation concerning 
the union shop clause. In mediating 
the first stoppage, the board made 
no recommendation whatever on the 
issue. It was that decision that led 
to the second installment of the 
strike—ended by the truce only after 
the President had made three ap- 
peals to Mr. Lewis for a resumption 
of work in the interests of defense. 

Resignation of CIO members and 
alternates from the board was gen- 
erally interpreted as ‘“torpedoing”’ 


the board. Mr. Murray in resigning 
stated he believed the board had 
“outlived its usefulness.” It was con- 
sidered doubtful if the CIO would 
submit any future cases to the pres- 
ent mediation group. 


Wire Plant Strike Ended 


About 1000 workers at the Wick- 
wire Brothers wire plant, Cortland, 
N. Y., returned to work last week 
after a 35-day strike. Company 
granted a 4-cent hourly wage in- 
crease, Signed a 1-year contract rec- 
ognizing SWOC as. bargaining 
agency, and granted a modified 
union shop. 





@ Strikers parade before the General Motors assembly plant in Linden, N. J., closed last week by a walkout ordered by the 
United Automobile Workers-CIO. Affected were about 4000 men. NEA photo 
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Copper Shortage Reported in Survey of 


Nonferrous Metals for Defense 


WASHINGTON 
@ In facing a demand for more than 
150,000 tons of copper for direct mili- 
tary and lend-lease use during No- 
vember, defense officials have re- 
ceived a report showing that only 
an estimated 128,197 tons is avail- 
able. 

An estimated 14,000 tons of scrap 
copper is expected to be salvaged, 
partly filling the anticipated gap. 

While substitutes have been at- 
tempted, most of these are merely 
utilization of one metal for another, 
inevitably resulting in new short- 
ages. 

One prospect of a major saving 
of copper is seen in a projected sub- 
stitute of steel for brass in cartridge 
cases and bullet jackets, but produc 
tion on a large scale in this field 
probably will not be possible for an- 
other 18 months. 

While demand for nickel to meet 
direct and indirect defense needs 
during December will approximate 
17,000,000 pounds, production esti- 
mates are 500,000 to 1,000,000 pounds 
under this figure. 

Of the estimated 900,000 tons of 
chrome which it is expected will be 
received through imports in 1942, 
the meeting was told more than one- 
third would be lost if only one out 
of three foreign sources were shut 
off through extension of war areas 
or lack of transportation. 

Although a substantial tin supply 
is on hand the country faces a con- 
stant prospect of the tin supply from 
the Far East being cut off. and de- 
mands are steadily increasing, with 
substitutes introduced wherever pos- 
sible. 

It was also pointed out that the 
United States is at present import- 
ing about 40 per cent of current re- 
quirements of lead. Referring to 
manganese it is expected that a 10 
per cent decrease in use of this met- 
al can be effected without impairing 
steel quality. 

In the current year also, according 
to another report, approximately 
18,000 tons of tungsten has been 
available and has been entirely con- 
sumed, while in the face of an esti- 
mated demand for 25,000 tons for 
1942, production is expected to reach 
only 23,000 tons. 


Carnegie-Illinois To 
Receive Navy ‘‘E”’ 


@ Presentation of the Navy “E” pen- 
nant to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
will be made Nov. 21 at Pittsburgh 
by Admiral William H. Standley, 
U. S. N., retired, at appropriate cere- 
monies. More than 8500, represen- 
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tatives of the corporation’s 106,000 
employes from all Carnegie-Illinois 
plants, will witness the award. The 
pennant is presented for meritori- 
ous performance in production of 
defonse requirements. 

Accompanied by naval officers 
from Washington, Philadelphia and 
posts in the Pittsburgh area, Ad- 
miral Standley will open the pro- 
gram with an_ inspection’ tour 
through the company’s Homestead 


specialties, are “frozen” at current 
levels which are those prevailing 
since July 15, under a price sched- 
ule announced last week by OPA 
and effective Nov. 15. Maximum 
prices are referred to in the sched- 
ule. 

Except for railroad specialties 
such maximums will approximate 
those in the Comprehensive Report 
of Price Lists of Miscellaneous Cast- 
ings issued by the Steel Founders 
Society for the third quarter of 
1941. Any miscellaneous castings 
for which prices are not deter- 
mined by this publication are held 
at levels not exceeding the July 15 
prices. 

Special provision is made for 


prices of castings not previously 
produced by a manufacturer. How- 
ever, the schedule requires that data 
on such castings must be filed with 
OPA along with the proposed max- 
imum selling price when part of an 
order totals $100 or more. 


Works. 


Carbon and Low Alloy 
Steel Castings Prices Frozen 


Prices for carbon and low alloy 
steel castings, including railroad 





Using Borescope on Allison Engine Gear 





@ Inspection of enclosed oil-line joints in the gear reduction case of an Allison 
aircraft engine is made possible by this new instrument which permits inspectors 
to see around corners. Introduced by General Motors’ Cadillac Motor Car Division 
for examination of tiny borings and oil connections in the Allison engine. the de- 
vice works on the principal of the bronchoscope in surgery. Light bulb one-hun- 
dreth of an inch in diameter and an equally small mirror are located in the 
borescope’s tip. Cross reflections on the angled mirror bring into relief through 
a microscope in the instrument any burrs or uneven spots 
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State Socialism Is New Deal’s 


Ultimate Goal, Founders Told 


NEW YORK 
@® DECLARING that “union dicta- 
torship” is hamstringing employers 
and employes and retarding the 
country’s defense effort, W. D. Ham- 
erstadt, president, National Found- 
ers Association, outlined steps for 
ending “this domination,” at the as- 
sociation’s convention here last 
week, He suggested two measures: 
1_-Repeal the Wagner act and 
abolish the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

2—-By federal and state laws de- 
clare the closed shop illegal, with 
penalties on both employers and 
unions for conspiring to make mem- 
bership in a union a condition of 
employment 

“These steps would go a long way 
toward putting the control of busi- 
ness back in the hands of the own- 
ers and their employes, where it be- 
longs,” he said. 

The convention presented a well 
rounded program, bearing on legis- 
lative and economic aspects of gen- 
eral business, foundry management, 
and developments in cast metals. 
All officers were re-elected, with Mr. 
Hamerstadt, Rockwood Mfg. Co., In- 
dianapolis, again heading the organ- 
ization. D. C. Bakewell, Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh, will continue as vice 
president; A. E. McClintock, Chica- 
go, as commissioner; and J. M. Tay- 
lor, Chicago, as secretary-treasurer. 


Holds Wagner Act Responsible 


Mr. Hamerstadt stated that the 
Wagner act was the start and is still 
the chief factor in building up union 
domination. The act, he continued, 
is so loosely worded that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board can do 
about as it pleases. Under the act 
the employer has no rights, only 
penalties, and “as a practical matter 
the workman has no rights, either. 

“Already the American people are 
beginning to ask questions,” he said. 
“Who controls the defense program? 
Is it the government or union lead- 
ers? What about these many 
strikes? Is it sabotage? Fifth col- 
umn? Are the workers unpatriotic? 

“Now they are beginning to get 
the answers. The people know, as 
well as you and I know, that the 
workers in our factories are nearly 
100 per cent patriotic. They are 
helpless, that’s all, with the union 
shackles the government has fas- 
tened on them.” 

He urged American industry to 
get squarely behind congressmen 
who are endeavoring to check the 
unbridled control by union leaders. 

“The closed shop as a government 
policy or expediency means an end 
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of the private enterprise system,” he 
declared. “We can’t afford to com- 
promise with it, whatever the pres- 
sure. The work is up to us as in- 
dividuals.” ; 

“The first business of today is to 
put our domestic house in order,” 
Phil S. Hanna, editor, Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce, declared in dis- 
cussing various phases of the present 
emergency. 
fully stop Hitler or help others stop 
him if a handful of labor tycoons 
remain above the law. We cannot 
fight anybody long if we impoverisi 
the citizen by ruinous taxes and let 
political hierarchy have laissez faire. 
We cannot have unity if the Su- 





W. D. Hamerstadt 
Re-elected president, National Founders 
Association 


preme Court is to bend like reeds in 
the wind. Our farmers will not pro- 
duce the food we need if we refuse 
to put currency on a sound basis.” 

Mr. Hanna emphasized the need 
for generally increasing the work- 
week and added there is time enough 
to talk of a reduction of “butter” 
in favor of guns when every citizen 
is working six days a week. “Uncle 
Sam’s self-sustaining income is from 
‘butter,’” he declared. “As ‘butter’ 
income goes down, real national in- 
come goes down no matter how 
much we spend for defense. 

“Defense spending circulates but 
once. It does not reproduce itself in 
new wealth or job-making things. 
It does not pay taxes.” 

State socialism, under the guise 
of reform, with destruction of the 
capitalistic system and American 
form of free enterprise and econ- 
omy, is the ultimate goal of the New 
Deal administration, war or no war 
emergency, said George E. Sokolsky, 


“We cannot success- 





industrial 


author, columnist and 
relations consultant. 


“Under the surface of business 
and industrial mobilization pro- 
grams growing out of the world up- 
heaval, all the old forces rampant 
for collectivism, involving national 
production and _ distribution, are 
working at the same _ unrelenting 
pace. Strangely enough, the only 
real resistance has been from some 
labor racketeers and other labor poli- 
ticians who fear the ultimate result 
of government control as it may 
later affect labor.” 

Business and industrialists were 
criticized for failure to combat, law- 
fully and under protection of the 
constitution, state and federal acts, 
measures and _ decisions which 
threaten their very economic exist- 
ence, The nation, he declared, is be- 
ing talked into war for a new Sys- 
tem of economic reform with likeli- 
hood of less economic and political 
freedom to follow. 

“No one who really wanted to give 
all-out aid to Great Britain would 
have put Harry Hopkins in charge 
of lend-lease,” he said. “Aid to Great 
Britain has shifted to aid to Russia 
of late. No one who wished to aid 
Britain would have placed Sidney 
Hillman in charge of labor on OPM, 
or made him a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Mediation Board.” 

Leo Wolman, professor of eco- 
nomics, Columbia University, New 
York, was somewhat less pessimis- 
tic in discussing American labor pol- 
icy and its effect on industry, but 
indicated industry made a mistake 
in failing to oppose and resist some 
legislative enactments and their ad- 
ministration sooner. 

The great bulk of business, he 
said, must now make up its mind to 
fight for the integrity of the Amer- 
ican economic system, at a time 
when the country has gone ultra- 
politically minded. 

Tracing evolution in the loss of 
managerial control of production 
through labor organization with 
aftermaths of plant rules and regu- 
lations, Prof. Wolman indicated that 
unless this managerial control is 
maintained, unemployment to follow 
will make that of the 1930’s appear 
mild. He questioned whether the 
country actually realized the impor- 
tance of the Wagner act when 
passed, or that it was a move toward 
a universal, government-sponsored 
union, with compulsory membership 
as a condition for the right to work. 

Unless business is willing to fight 
for the justice on which its exist- 
ence denends, and take that fight to 
congress, a drab prospect is in store 
for it, asserted Rep. Clare E. Hoff- 
man, Michigan. He criticized some 
of the present Supreme Court mem- 
bers for multiple interpretation of 
the labor laws. 

While he would not outlaw strikes, 
he favors congressional amendment 
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making employes free to join or not 
to join labor unions, liberating 
workers from coercion and also pro- 
hibiting the check-off and closed 
shop. 

Distribution of materials, equip- 
ment and supplies by allocation, tak- 
ing into consideration the volume 
available with more definite  in- 
formation as to consumer inven- 
tories, will probably be more satis- 
factory than the priority system, 
according to E. L. Shaner, editor-in- 
chief, STEEL. 

As emphasis is shifted toward al- 
locations the flow of materials is 
likely to improve, he said. 

If the available supply is not too 
limited, priorities work well, but 
too many preference ratings issued 
in relation to supply results in con- 
fusion, and industry has been ex- 
periencing that condition. 

Allocation, which starts at the 
top, with due consideration of the 
amount of material available should 
bring better results, but even with 
allocation, or combination of alloca- 
tion and priorities, operating at the 
highest possible degree of efficiency, 
there will still be grief, he said. One 
reason will be the unco-ordinated 
efforts of too many government 
agencies. 

He stressed also the need of one 
directing head for defense produc- 
tion. 


“Spirit of Unity” Required 


Until a spirit of unity is generated 
among the people, the utmost in po- 
tential benefits from material re- 
sources will not be attained, regard- 
less of how perfectly industrial re- 
sources are developed or how effi- 
cient the organization for mobilizing 
them for defense. A revival of the 
American spirit of 1918 is needed, 
declared Mr. Shaner, with renewed 
confidence in the merit of American 
institutions and an almost fanatical 
zeal to preserve the great advant- 
ages of freedom the nation inherited. 

The foreman’s role in manage- 
ment was discussed by H. O. Menck, 
works manager, Harnischfeger 
Corp., Milwaukee. He urged closer 
co-operation between management 
and foremen, notably in furthering 
successful labor relations. 

The Association voted a resolution 
urging congressional laws guaran- 
teeing American labor right to work 
without coercion, and opposing the 
closed shop or check-off system; 
favoring such enactments not only in 
federal but state statutes. 

Developments in cast metals were 
reviewed by C. H. Lorig, supervising 
metallurgist, Battelle Institute, Col- 
umbus, O. There has been a definite 
improvement in pig iron in recent 
years by the introduction of the 
small pig, a closer silicon content 
classification and a greater uniform- 
ity in analysis of each carload lot, 
he said. Some furnace operators are 

(Please turn to Page 118) 
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Raw Materials Commitments from 


Britain Demanded 


BOSTON 
@® FORMATION of international 
“holding companies” to control the 
world’s raw materials after the war 
was proposed by Ralph E. Flanders 
as the price America should demand 
for unlimited lease-lend aid to the 
democracies and their colonial em- 
pires. 

Mr. Flanders, of Springfield, Vt., 
is president of two nationally-known 
machine tool industries of that com- 
munity and formerly was director 
of Machine Too] Priorities, OPM, 
Washington. He made his unusual 
proposal as president of the New 
England Council, at the council’s 
seventeenth conference here last 
week. 

“If these empires (those not un- 
der Hitler’s control) are to be saved 
by our aid it is essential that thei! 
assets be put on the table as an off- 
set to this aid, ’’ he said. ‘The joint 
possession and control of such re- 
sources would be the best economic 
sanction available against any such 
rearmament as that which destroyed 
international order this time.” 

Mr. Flanders also advocated send- 
ing “not a few millions, but billions”’ 
of dollars worth of food to Spain in 
an effort to divide it from the Axis 
while Hitler is occupied in Russia. 
“Spain,” he said, “now hangs in the 
balance, and her position is of vita! 
importance in the winning of the 
war. All the visible influences tie 
her tightly to her Axis partners, but 
the tremendous invisible influences 
of disease, starvation, and physical 
waste of assets may be made to 
weigh in the other direction.” 

America’s fate, Mr. Flanders said, 
is certainly “warfare, waged to the 
limit of our ability,” but he declared 
himself opposed to our formal entry 
until we shall have obtained a com. 
mitment from Britain on_ the 
post-war control of strategic mate- 
rials. 

“It was clear as we stood here a 
year ago that we were not a united 
nation in facing the war which was 
bearing down upon us. No more are 
we united today. An outer unity is 
being impressed upon us more and 
more strongly by the force of an 
arbitrary and almost totalitarian 
government within, and by the pres- 
sure of enormous world happenings 
without. But we have not attained 
inner unity of comprehension and 
purpose. That we must attain be- 
fore another year passes, if we are 
to make our fate instead of being 
made by it... 

“The elected spokesman and leader 
of this great nation has not been 
able to show the same effectiveness 
in leading us into supreme effort and 
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sacrifice, that he showed in the 
establishment of policies for redis- 
tributing the diminished productivity 
of this nation into the hands of more 
of its citizens. In part the difficulty 
of leadership is inherent in the situa- 
tion. It is easier to lead the nation to 
a promised feast than it is to inevit 
able sacrifices. ... 

“Meanwhile, by mechanical and 
not by spiritual means, we are being 
bound more and more tightly into 
the totalitarian framework which is 
the necessary type of organization 
for total warfare. By mechanism we 
are being organized, not by the free 
and wnole-souled acceptance of a 
necessity, electrified by a common 
national will; and there cannot help 
lying deep within the minds of the 
farmer, the worker and the employer 
alike the feeling that totalitarian 
control is being employed in part 
for its own sake, rather than solely 
as a regrettable necessity in the 
prosecution of a common purpose.” 


“Most Important Defense Area” 


New England was pictured as the 
nation’s most important defense 
area “in fact as well as in name,” 
in a booklet published last week by 
the council. Presented to registrants 
at the conference, the pamphlet con 
tains statistics on New England’s 
part in defense manufacture. 

Manufacturers in that area are 
reported to have received a total of 
more than §$2,000,000,000 defense 
awards since June, 1940. This repre 
sents 40 per cent of the region’s 
normal manufacturing output. New 
England shipyards are filling or 
have filled contracts for more than 
255 ships, from minesweepers and 
sub chasers to aircraft carriers and 
a battleship. Combined value of ship 
contracts is about $1,330,000,000. 

Plane production has _ increased 
600 per cent, propeller output 500 
per cent, engines 400 per cent and 
employment 470 per cent since 1939. 
Total Army and Navy expenditures 
for ordnance in the area are at the 
rate of $37,500,000 per month. New 
England shoe factories have turned 
out more than 6,000,000 pairs of 
shoes for the services since the de- 
fense program started, and vast 
quantities of yard goods have been 
purchased here. 

Mr. Flanders was re-elected presi- 
dent of the council, Edwin C,. John- 
son, president, H. A. Johnson Co., 
Boston, was elected treasurer. te- 
elected secretary and executive vice 
president, respectively, were Frank 
A. Sullivan, president and treasurer, 
Sullivan Granite Co., Westerly, R. L, 
and Dudley Harmon, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 








Steel Companies and Government To 


Discuss West Coast Expansion Monday 


WASHINGTON 
@ A CONFERENCE will be held 
here Monday, Nov. 17 to discuss the 
West steel expansion pro- 
gram. 

Officials of the Defense Plant 
Corp., Office of Production Manage- 
ment, and officials of Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and United States Steel 
Corp. will attend. 

The entire project as now pro- 
posed will cost about $150,000,000. 

It is reported that preliminary 
work has been done concerning the 
expansion programs proposed for 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Otis Steel Co., and Alan 
Wood Steel Co. 


coast 


Substantial Increase at Inland 
Plant Recommended by OPM 


Proposal to increase materially 
the capacity of the Inland Steel Co. 
plant at Indiana Harbor, Ind., large- 
ly through a more advantageous use 
of existing finishing facilities, has 
been recommended to the Defense 
Plant Corp. by OPM. 

The proposal is in addition to the 
900,000-ton pig iron capacity in- 
crease at Inland, for which the De.- 
fense Plant Corp. signed an agree- 
ment to advance $34,000,000 on Sept. 
29. 

The new increase, according to 
the report of W. A. Hauck, OPM 
steel consultant, will, “by utilizing 
existing facilities including equip- 
ment and buildings be able to pro- 
duce approximately 60,000 tons of 
ingots monthly with the use of the 
duplex process.” By revamping the 
present strip mill, additional steel 
plate and other products vital to 
defense production can be turned 
out. 

The report sets forth that the pro- 
posed installation will provide in the 


quickest possible time an estimated 
increase of 42,000 tons of finished 
steel products monthly, all of which 
are in urgent demand. 

Of special advantage is the fact 
the proposal! not only eliminates the 
necessity of providing scrap for the 
conversion of the increased pig iron 
capacity, but will provide additional 
home scrap for use in existing open 
hearth furnaces. 

Demand for the type of products 
made at the Inland plant is larger 
than present capacity and is con- 
stantly increasing, the report Says. 
Current schedules are made up al- 
most entirely of defense orders and 
the total backlog of orders is now 
equivalent to six months capacity 
production. 

Plant produces steel plates, struc- 
tural shapes, bars, tube rounds, and 
shell steel forgings, blooms and bil- 
lets. 

The duplex process mentioned in 
the report is one where hot metal is 
placed in a bessemer, blown and 
then sent to an open hearth while it 
is still molten. Many hours of melt- 
ing time are saved by the process, 
thus increasing production. 


Babcock & Wilcox Tube To Be 
Asked To Increase Capacity 


Program to increase production of 
badly-needed aircraft bearing tubing 
and tank-tread pins and bushings 
has been recommended to the De- 
fense Plant Corp. by OPM Director 
General Knudsen. 

An addition of 24,000 tons of elec- 
tric alloy steel ingot capacity is 
proposed for the Babcock & Wilcox 
Tube Co. plant at Beaver Falls, Pa., 
together with various finishing fa- 
cilities which will permit more of 
the plant’s capacity to be turned to 
these special products. 


Steel Expansion Program To Impede 


Arms Production, N.A.M. Declares 


B@ MANUFACTURE of defense ma- 
terials will be impeded rather than 
accelerated by the government’s 10,- 
000,000-ton steel expansion program. 
This condition will continue to ex- 
ist for at least two years, during 
the period of construction. 

This is the basic conclusion 
reached in a study of the steel ex- 
pansion program by the research 
division of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Report will be 
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submitted to the forty-sixth an- 
nual Congress of American Indus- 
try when it convenes Dec. 1. 

Other conclusions’ reached _in- 
clude: 

“Decision to increase steelmaking 
capacity to 99,000,000 tons a year 
appears difficult to understand as 
available data of overall steel re- 
quirements do not indicate a need 
for expansion on a large scale. 

“The argument that Germany had 


six years start on war materials 
loses weight as figures show that 
in the six years 1933-38, Germany 
had available for all forms of do- 
mestic consumption only 88,000,000 
net tons of steel, while, in 1941 
alone, the United States is produc- 


ing about 82,000,000 net tons of 
steel, 
“There is at present unutilized 


capacity to the extent of 4,000,000 
tens, or 40 per cent of the adminis- 
tration’s steel expansion program, 
of which W. A. Hauck is the author. 
This unused, dormant capacity stems 
largely from a shortage of scrap 
iron. New ore-carrying ships and 
new blast furnaces will require steel 
and time to build. 

“Direct defense requirements in 
1941 will amount to about 12,400,000 
tons and exports to about 8,500,000 
tons, making a total of 20,900,000 
tons. This leaves a steelmaking ¢ca- 
pacity of 65,100,000 tons for indirect 
defense and civilian needs, which 
compares favorably with the total 
output in 1929 of 63,205,490 tons. 


Export Estimates Excessive 

“The priorities system, bogging 
down under its own weight, has 
failed to solve the increasing diffi- 
culties for Army and Navy officials 
in obtaining certain types of steel, 
and has failed to provide an ade- 
quate check against hoarding and ex- 
cessive accumulation of inventories. 

“While the Office of Production 
Management has apparently been 
reascnably accurate in forecasting 
direct military needs, its estimates 
of export requirements both for 
1941 and 1942 appear to be exces- 
Sive. 

“If government officials had paid 
less attention to overall ingot ¢@a- 
pacity and more to supplying the in- 
dustry with a better idea of the par- 
ticular classes of products required 
and in what tonnages, it is probable 
that steel supplies for defense would 
be more than adequate today. 

“It is extremely doubtful whether 
the administration’s steel expansion 
program could possibly be complet- 
ed in time to ease the peak of de- 
fense program demands on mate- 
rials, which is expected to be 
reached, at the latest, early in 1943. 
Even if it were possible to complete 
the work of construction of the new 
facilities within that specified pe- 
riod, the physical limitations im- 
posed by supplies of raw materials 
would make it impossible to have 
much, if any, benefit of increased 
output from such steelmaking ¢a- 
pacity earlier than 1944, if then. 

“Capacity of 99,000,000 tons will 
create a serious problem of adjust- 
ment to post-war needs. In the 
light of steel consumption since 
1900, it is not likely that future con- 
sumption of steel will exceed 60,- 
000,000 tons, including exports.” 
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Whiteside Resigns as 
Chief of Steel Section 


WASHINGTON 
@ A. D. Whiteside has resigned as 
chief of the OPM Iron and Steel 
Section, effective Dec. 1, and will re- 
turn to his position with Dun & 
Bradstreet. When Mr. Whiteside ac- 
cepted the position in OPM some 
months ago, it was understood he 
would remain there only long 
enough to perfect the section’s or- 
ganization. 


Amendment to Preference 
Order M-14 To Be Issued 


An amendment to General Prefer- 
ence Order M-14 covering distribu- 
tion and use of tungsten in high- 
speed tool steels will be issued short- 
ly, it was stated in OPM circles. The 
amendment has been in process of 
preparation for some time. 

Under the original order which be- 
came effective June 11, 1941, con- 
sumers of high speed steel were re- 
quired to purchase an equal amount 
of Class A steel when buying Class 
B. On Oct. 28, instructions went out 
revising the proportions from 50 
per cent of each class to 25 per cent 
of Class B and 75 of Class A. 

Class B steels cover those contain- 
ing not less than 0.55 per cent carbon 
and more than 12.0 per cent tung- 
sten. Class A covers those contain- 
ing not less than 0.60 per cent car- 
bon and more than 3.0 per cent 
molybdenum or containing not less 
than 0.60 per cent carbon, containing 
7.0 per cent or less tungsten and 
more than 3.0 per cent molybdenum. 

According to reports emanating 
from the trade, the amendment may 
not be issued or at least will be re- 
vised for the reason that certain con- 
sumers are encountering hardships 
under the order. 

In the meantime, producers gen- 
erally are reported adhering to the 
“verbal” order requiring a 1 to 3 
ratio in place of 1 to 1. In actual 
practice, the order has not affected 
consumers to any extent as yet. 


Amortization Applications 
Must Be Filed by Nov. 29 


Unless defense manufacturers 
send their applications for amortiza- 
tion certificates to the War Depart- 
ment by Nov. 29, they will be unable 
to avail themselves of the new filing 
date provided in the amendment to 
the tax amortization bill which 
President Roosevelt recently signed. 

The amendment gives a grace pe- 
riod for manufacturers who were 
late in filing their applications. They 
are now permitted to file before Dec. 
1. This means that applications 
must be received by the War Depart- 
ment before that date. Since Dec. 1 
is a Monday, applications must be 
mailed by Nov. 28 at the latest. 
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PRODUCTION . 


@ PRODUCTION of open-hearth, be 
week declined 
ceded and four were unchanged. 
two years ago it was 93% per cent. 


Youngstown, O.—With five open 
hearths idle because of scrap short- 
age, production declined 3 points to 
94 per cent. Three units went down 
at midweek. Republic Steel Corp. 
has three furnaces idle at Youngs- 
town and two at Warren. The rate 
is expected to be 91 or 92 per cent 
this week, with 71 open hearths and 
three bessemers active. 

Chicago—Up 1% points to 102’ 
per cent, with threat of curtailment 
because of scrap shortage. 

St. Louis—Held at 98 per cent but 
lack of scrap indicates a decline be- 
fore the end of the month. 

Cincinnati—Advanced ‘%-point to 
88 per cent as one producer oper- 
ated all open hearths. 

Cleveland—Rose 1% points to 94% 
per cent from previous week’s re- 
vised rate of 93, as an additional 
open hearth was lighted. 

Detroit—Up 1 point to 96 per cent, 
which is practical capacity, in view 
of open-hearth repair needs. 


Birmingham, Ala. One open 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity 
In Leading Districts 


Engaged 


Week Same 
ended week 
Nov.15 Change 1940 1939 
Pittsburgh ..... 99 None 94 94 
Chicago 102.5 [Ss 93 
Eastern Pa..... 91 None 94 87 
Youngstown . 94 3 93 90 
Wheeling ..... 91 4 98.5 93 
Cleveland 94.5 + 15 88 90 
Buffalo .... . 9 None 90.5 93 
Birmingham .. 90 5 100 94 
New England .. 92 2 85 100 
Cincinnati .... 88 } 5 88 88.5 
Se 200M ..... 2 None 85 81 
PRERORS 6c Ca dwce BO + 1 93 95 
Average ..... 97 S 26 93.5 





%-point to 97 per cent. 
One year ago the rate was 96 per cent; 


Down 


‘sssemer and electric furnace ingots last 
Five districts advanced, three re 


hearth taken off for repair caused 
the rate to drop 5 points to 90 per 
cent. The same rate is scheduled 
for this week. 
Pittsburgh Maintained 99 per 
cent for the fourth week. 
Wheeling—Declined 4 points to 91 


per cent, the lowest point in nearly 
two months. 

Central eastern seaboard Al- 
though the scrap supply is critical, 
steelmakers continued production at 
91 per cent. 

New England—With one 
hearth down briefly for repairs pro- 
duction advanced 2 points to 92 per 


open 


cent. 
Buffalo—With scrap supply still 
short the rate remained at 79 per 


cent, several open hearths being idle. 


Wickwire Spencer 
Declines Republic Offer 
Wickwire 


@ Directors of Spencer 


Steel Co., New York, declined last 
week an offer of Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, to purchase the 


former’s assets. Proposed purchase 
price was reported to be $7,349,062 
in cash, equal to $16 per share on 
Wickwire’s outstanding capital 
stock. In addition, Republic offered 
to assume all Wickwire Spencer 
debts and the cost of dissolution and 
distribution of the proceeds of sale. 
In a letter to holders of voting 
trust certificates, the directors re- 
ported net quick assets of Wickwire 
Spencer were equal to $16.64 per 
share. Earnings for the year 1941, 
on the hasis of the first nine months’ 
net profit, were estimated at $1,300,- 
000 after all charges. The plants 
are operating at capacity, with 60 
per cent of the manufactured prod- 
ucts going into defense projects. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 


@ H. D. TANNER, vice president 
and manager of the Machinery Divi- 
sion, Pratt & Whitney, Division of 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been promoted to 
vice president and assistant general 
manager. He joined the company 
in 1920 as an engineer. A. H. d’Ar- 
cambal and William P. Kirk have 
been elected vice presidents, and 
will retain their previous duties. 
Mr. d’Arcambal, associated with 
Pratt & Whitney since 1919, is sales 
manager, Small Tool and Gage 
Divisions, and consulting metallur- 
gist, while Mr. Kirk is sales man- 
ager, Machinery Department. 
. 

Harold Sines Vance, chairman of 
the board, Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend, Ind., has been elected to the 
board of trustees, Illinois Institute 
of Technology. 

J 

G. H. Smith, general merchandis- 
ing manager, Edison General Elec- 
tric Appliance Co. Inc., Chicago, 
has been appointed general sales 
manager, 

+ 

Robert M, Kalb, heretofore re- 
search engineer, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories Inc., New York, has been 
appointed assistant chief engineer, 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Chicago, 

> 

Cameron N, Lusty, assistant chief 
engineer, Taylorcraft Aviation Corp., 
Alliance, ©O., has been appointed 
chief engineer, Mercury Ajrcraft 
Co., Menominee, Mich. He succeeds 





William P. Kirk 





H. D. Tanner 





A. H. d’Arcambal 


J. B. Baumann, who has resigned 
to join the engineering staff of 
Frankfort Sailplane Co., Joliet, Ill. 
e 
L. E. Cooney, since 1924 associat- 
ed with the Chicago sales organiza- 
tion of Carpenter Steel Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., is now district sales man- 
ager at Chicago. He succeeds the 
late John B. Guthrie. 
° 
Robert J. Howison has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, Automotive 
Division, Morse Chain Co., Detroit. 
Mr. Howison has had 20 years ex- 
perience in the silent and roller 
chain industry. 
+ 
W. J. Thomas, who has spent 
nine years with the Process Equip- 
ment Division of Babcock & Wilcox 


Co. at Barberton, O., has’ been 
transferred to the executive depart- 
ment of the sales offices of Bab 
cock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

+ 

Raymond S. Smethurst, Washing- 
ton, attorney, has been named coun- 
sel, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, New York. He has been 
identified with the association’s le- 
zal staff in Washington eight years, 
since 1937 as associate counsel. 

+ 

Edward D. Monk, assistant man- 
ager, transformer sales, Central 
Station department, General Elec- 
tric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., has been 
named manager, to succeed the late 
Leon L. Biche. 

* 

James H. Watters, until recently 
president and general manager, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 
O., has assumed the presidency of 
the Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., 
Chicago, the post to which he was 


elected last month. 
° 
Manly B. Brown, associated with 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 


since December, 1936, as assistant 
manager of sales, pipe division, has 
been promoted to manager of sales 
of that division. 
+ 

C. Wilson Jr., formerly associat- 
ed with the New York office of 
Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadelphia, 
has been appointed district manager 
of Pittsburgh-Cleveland territory, 
while C. N. Maxfield has been made 
district manager of the Detroit 





Robert J. Howison 
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area, covering Michigan and west- 
ern Ohio. Bernard R. Bristel and 
Charles H. Grosjean have joined the 
New York sales staff, A. E. Robin- 
son, the Chicago sales office, and 
A. L. Aicher, the Philadelphia sales 
i ffice. 
* 

Marvin W. Davis has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, Suprex Gage 
Co., Pleasant Ridge, Detroit. He 
has been associated with the stand 
ardization, manufacture and sale of 
metalworking gages the past 23 
years, recently as sales manager, 
Sheffield Gage Co. He is a member, 
American Society of Tool Engineers 
and Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. 

+ 

Ambrose McNamara, 215 Lansing 
avenue,’ Utica, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed sales representative in New 
York state by Park Chemical Co., 
Detroit, for its heat treating prod- 
ucts, grain cements and polishing 
compounds. H. W. Case, 52 Wil- 
low street, Springfield, Mass., will 
represent the company in the New 
England territory. 

e 


W. H. Doerfner, since 1938 gen- 
eral manager, Saginaw Malleable 
Iron Division of General Motors 
Corp., Saginaw, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed general manager, Saginaw 
Steering Gear Division, succeeding 
Alva W. Phelps, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager, 
Electro-Motive Corp., LaGrange, IIl. 

James H. Smith, works manager 
of Saginaw Malleable, becomes gen- 
eral manager of this division. Sam- 
uel W. Haley, assistant works man- 
ager of the Malleable Iron division, 
has been made works manager, while 
French Bassett, sales manager, has 
been given added duties as co-or- 
dinator of the defense program for 
that division. 

S 


Norman E. Donnelly, the past sev- 
en years eastern sales manager, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, II1., 
has been named marine sales man- 
ager, Buda Co., Harvey, III. 
+ 

Cliff Bendle, sales engineer with 
Crobalt Inc. since its organization 
in 1932, has been appointed sales 
manager, with headquarters at the 
new Crobalt plant in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
+ 


Fred E. Leeming has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the new- 
ly established southern California 
district office of Superior Steel Corp., 
at 9730 Wilshire boulevard, Beverly 
Hills, Los Angeles. 

* 

James C. De Haven has been 
named to the technical staff at Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
O., where he has been assigned to 
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Marvin W. Davis 





W. H. Doerfner 





Alva W. Phelps 


the division of foundry research. He 
formerly was associated with Amer- 
ican Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 
+ 
Leonard C. Peskin has been ap- 
pointed director of spring mill prod- 
ucts, American Steel & Wire Co., 
Cleveland. He has been associated 
with the company since 1934, when 
he was engaged in the research lab- 
oratory at Worcester, Mass. In Au- 


gust, 1940, he was transferred to 
Cleveland as technical engineer. 
> 

Leigh Willard has resigned as 
president of Semet-Solvay' Co., 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., to become 
president of Interlake Iron Corp., 
Chicago. He succeeds Frank Arm.- 
strong who was named president of 
Interlake about a year ago, Mr. 
Armstrong returning to his varied 
industrial duties. The Interlake 
corporation has blast furnaces and 
by-product coke ovens in (Chicago, 
Duluth, Toledo and Erie, Pa. Albert 
E. Scherm, vice president of Semet- 
Solvay Co., has been named presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. Willard. 

7 


D. Clark Matthews has been ap 
pointed southern Ohio representa- 
tive for ‘Cowles Detergent Co., Cleve- 
land, handling its complete line of 
alkaline metal cleaners. He will re- 
side at 1231 East High street, Spring- 
field, O. 

a 


C. W. Moore has been made gen- 
eral credit manager, Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co., New York, and 
W. H. Carlson has been named as- 
sistant credit manager. Joining 
Wickwire in 1930, Mr. Moore has 
been Pacific Coast credit manager 
since 1936. Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Carlson will be located in the com- 
pany’s Worcester, Mass., office at 
80 Webster street. 


L. E. Osborne, former manager of 
manufacturing and_ engineering, 
Merchandising Division, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
assistant to the president, in charge 
of the company’s national defense 
subcontracting program. Mr. Os- 
borne was granted a leave of ab- 
sence by Westinghouse last Jan- 
uary to join the staff of the Defense 
Commission in Washington, and 
served as chief of the heavy ord- 
nance section, production division, 
Office of Production Management. 

* 

R. E. Desvernine, who recently 
resigned as_ president of Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America, has re- 
turned to the practice of law and 
has formed a_ partnership’ with 
Eugene L. Garey. The new firm will 
be known as Garey, Desvernine & 
Garey, with offices at 63 Wall street, 
New York. 

* 

Cc. M. Kaltwasser, formerly head 
of Stinson Aircraft Division, Vultee 
Aircraft Inc., has been appointed 
vice president and general manager 
of Fleetwings Inc., Bristol, Pa. Prior 
to joining Stinson he was president, 
Marvel-Shebler Carburetor Co., 
Flint, Mich. 
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“Fine finish, accurate flat surfaces”... ‘High production even 





on small lots’’...‘‘Operation is easy, quickly learned’ — 
these are the reasons for the esteem with which Blanchard Surface Grinders 
are held throughout the manufacturing industry. The Blanchard No. 18,at 
left, is typical of hundreds of installations where the full scope of Blanchard 
versatility is used. The parts shown include castings that are finished from 
the rough — rings with parallel faces —a circular knife ground concave 
(by means of the Blanchard concave grinding device). The No. 18 
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Scrap iron and steel reporting forms consolidated. Must 
be returned to Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh . . . Steel cover 
lids for stoves to be eliminated . . . OPM acts to speed de- 


livery of machine tools to Russia. 


Take precedence over 


United States orders . . . Treasury diverts foreign-owned 
materials in this country to defense manufacture . . . Repair 
and maintenance order broadened by amendments 


WASHINGTON 
@ MERGER of iron and steel scrap 
reporting requirements was an- 
nounced jointly last week by the 
United States Bureau of Mines, the 
OPM and OPA. 

Forms PD-149, 150 and 151 were 
issued to cover the entire field of 
iron and steel scrap reporting. All 
three forms are returnable to the 
Bureau of Mines, at Pittsburgh, and 
not to either the OPM or OPA. 

Questionnaires sent out during 
November are designed to cover the 
October operations of scrap pro- 
ducers, dealers, brokers and con- 
sumers. They must be returned to 
the Pittsburgh bureau by Nov. 20. 
Further monthly report forms will 
originate in the Bureau of Mines. 

Purposes of these reports are: 


1—To develop a general policy for 


the distribution of scrap under Gen- 
eral Preference Order M-24. 

2—To assist in price control of 
scrap. 

Form PD-149 applies to producers. 
Any person or corporation produc- 
ing at least 50 gross tons of iron and 
steel scrap during October must file 
a return. Figures on stocks, ship- 
ments, estimated production, sales 
and unfilled orders, all by grade, 
must be reported for each plant or 
location. If the producer is also a 
consumer of scrap, he files only a 
consumer’s form (PD-150). 

Form PD-150 applies to  con- 
sumers. It combines the former 
OPA Form 104:8, revised, and the 
Bureau of Mines Form 6-830a MC. It 
calls for figures on stocks, produc- 





Highspots of the Week’s Washington News 


Conveyor machinery manufacturers granted A-3 rating (p. 33). 


Elevator and escalator builders assigned A-3 rating for repair materials (p. 33). 


Repair and maintenance order, P-22, amended (p. 33). 


Construction volume in 1942 to be largest since 1930, with 1941 excepted (p. 49). 


Machine tool rebuilders given A-l-c rating (p. 32). 


Russian deliveries of machine tools ordered expedited (p. 32). 


Drop forging producers requested to maintain present prices (p. 32). 


Copper consumers given “hardship” appeal form (p. 32). 


Metal furniture price stabilization asked (p. 32). 


Stovemakers asked to eliminate steel cover lids (p. 32). 


“Dislocated tonnage” shipments of steel scrutinized by OPA (p. 32). 


Scrap reporting forms consolidated (p. 31). 


Suspension of duties on scrap imports proposed (p. 31). 


Steelmaking capacity increases at Inland Steel Co. and Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. 
approved by OPM; West coast expansion plans being formulated (p. 26). 


Amortization applications must be filed by Nov. 29 (p. 27). 


Magnesium placed under complete control (p. 32). 


Copper supplies insufficient for military needs (p. 23). 


Carbon and low-alloy steel castings prices frozen (p. 23). 
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tion, receipts, delivered prices and 
consumption, all by grades. 

Form PD-151 applies to dealers 
and brokers. It replaces the Bureau 
of Mines suppliers’ form 6-830a MD, 
and covers stocks, shipments, pur 
chases, Sales, unfilled orders and 
shipments, all by grade. 

The one-time survey of alloy steel 
scrap provided in Form 144 issued 
by the OPM has been put on a 
monthly basis by including all alloy 
scrap grades in the revised ques 
tionnaires. 

Failure to receive forms, it was 
announced, does not mean exemp 
tion from reporting but rather 
places an obligation on the producer, 
broker or consumer to obtain them 
on his own initiative. They may be 
obtained from the office of the 
Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh, or 
from any Field Office of the Divi 
sion of Priorities, Office of Produc- 
tion Management. 

All forms may be reproduced. 


Proposes Suspension of Duties on 
Scrap Metals for “Duration” 


A bill (H.R. 5985) has been in 
troduced in the house by Repre 
sentative Casey, Massachusetts, to 
suspend tariff duties on scrap iron, 
scrap steel and nonferrous metal 
scrap for the duration of the emer 
gency. 

The bill, which has been referred 
to the house committee on ways and 
means, provides that “no duties 
shall be levied, collected, or pay- 
able under the tariff act of 1930, as 
amended, with respect to scrap iron, 
scrap steel, or nonferrous metal 
scrap imported during the period 
beginning with the day following 
the date of enactment of this Act 
and ending with the termination 
of the unlimited national emergency 
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proclaimed by the President on May 
27, 1941.” 


OPA Studying Shipments 
Of “Dislocated Tonnage” 


Steel companies are being asked 
by the OPA to submit data, in terms 
of tonnage and dollar value, on 
shipments of steel under the “dis- 
located tonnage” provisions of Price 
Schedule No. 6. 

“Dislocated tonnage” means steel 
shipped by producers into areas not 
customarily served by them. Such 
shipments are now being required 
by the OPM in order to facilitate 
progress of the defense program. 
This in effect requires a modifica- 
tion of the basing point system used 
in the industry under which the 
price of steel at a given destination 
is ordinarily the same regardless of 
the mill from which it is shipped. 
This similarity of price is achieved 


by the more distant mills paying 
varying portions of the freight 
charges depending upon their dis- 


tance from the customer. 

Such unusual shipments of steel 
as required by the defense program 
would ordinarily require some mills 
to pay an excessive amount in 
freight on shipments to _ distant 
points. In order to meet this situa- 
tion Price Schedule No. 6 was re- 
vised by OPA on June 20 to permit 
the mills to pass on to customers a 
portion of the freight charge on 
such “dislocated tonnage” shipped 
to distant points. 


Complete Magnesium 
Control Ordered by OPM 


OPM has ordered complete con- 
trol of magnesium and magnesium 
products under a program designed 
to route supplies into needed de- 
fense operations pending completion 
of new magnesium plants that are to 
get into production in the summer 
of 1942. Holders of all forms of 
magnesium and its products, no mat- 
ter by whom held, are to report 
their magnesium holdings to OPM 
before Nov. 30 to be held for sale 
to a producer or an_ approved 
smelter so the metal may become 
available for defense uses. 


Stovemakers Asked To 
Eliminate Steel Cover Lids 


Manufacturers have been asked to 
eliminate steel cover lids from do- 
mestic cooking ranges by Dec. 15, 
by OPA and the OPM Division of 
Civilian Supply. 

These tops, usually finished in 
baked enamel, are used on many 
gas, electric, kerosene and gasoline 
stoves to cover the cooking surface 
when the stove is not in use, 

By discontinuing these covers, 
manufacturers will reduce produc- 
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tion costs and at the same time 
make available for more essential 
uses about 2500 tons of steel a year. 

OPA already has requested mak- 
ers of domestic cooking and heat- 
ing stoves not to increase prices 
beyond the levels prevailing Oct. 
24, pending completion of studies 
to determine the effect on costs of 
curtailed production resulting from 
defense program, 


New Appeal Form Provided 
Under M-9-c “hardship” Clause 


A special appeal form has been 
provided for manufacturers whose 
operations come under the special 
hardship clause of Copper Conserva- 
tion Order M-9-c. 

The new form, PD-167, may be 
obtained from any Priorities Divi- 
sion field office or by writing to the 
Priorities Division in Washington. 
Any appeal made must be filed on 
this form and must be mailed to the 
Director of Priorities, Reference 
M-9-c, Washington. 

Most of the hardships arising un- 
der the order are unavoidable and 
are made necessary because of the 
serious copper shortage and the fact 
that available copper must be used 
for defense purposes. 

In considering appeals, the Priori- 
ties Division will take account of 
such factors as sudden and harmful 
dislocations of employment and 
freezing of inventories which are in 
process. 

In announcing the new form, Mr. 
Nelson emphasized: 1—No appeal 
will be considered unless it is made 
on the form provided; 2—the form 
should be used only in cases of es- 
pecially serious hardship. 


OPA Asks Metal Furniture 
Prices Be Held at Present Levels 


Manufacturers of a wide range 
of metal office furniture and equip- 
ment have been requested not to 
raise prices above the levels of 
Nov. 6 by the OPA. 

OPA’s action followed by 24 hours 
issuance of an OPM limitation 
order sharply curtailing the amount 


of steel used in manufacture of 
metal office desks, chairs, filing 
cabinets, safes and many other 


items of clerical equipment. 


Leon Henderson Hangs Out 
“Help Wanted” Sign 


Executive sales engineers with ex- 
tensive experience in the industrial 
machinery field are urgently needed 
for important duties in the OPA, Ad- 
ministrator Henderson announced 
last week. 

A number of positions in the In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Machin- 
ery Section are open to professional 
men with technical training and 








practical engineering background in 
the manufacture of pumps, com- 
pressors, blowers, elevators, convey- 
ors, cranes, measuring instruments, 
mechanical stokers, boilers, valves, 
refrigeration and _ air-conditioning 
equipment, construction machinery, 
fabricating machinery, farm ma- 
chinery, and electrical generating 
equipment. 

Familiarity with the problems and 
methods of cost analysis, estimates, 
and production is highly desirable. 

Salaries range from $3800 to 
$5600 a year. 


Drop Forgings Producers 
Asked To Maintain Prices 


Producers of drop forgings made 
of steel and steel alloys have been 
requested by OPA not to exceed the 
prices that prevailed on Oct. 10, and 
a meeting of industry representa- 
tives has been called for Nov. 18 to 
discuss a longer-range price pro- 
gram. 

Invitations to the meeting, to be 
held in New York, were sent to a 
representative cross-section of the 
drop forging industry. 


Machine Tool Plants Ordered 
To Speed Russian Deliveries 


To expedite aid to Russia the OPM 
Priorities Division has promulgated 
Special Allocation Order 1 to ap- 
proximately 35 machine tool build- 
ers directing acceptance of specific 
purchase orders placed by the Am- 
torg Trading Corp., provided Amtorg 
meets regularly established prices 
and sales terms. 

Manufacturers are required to 
make deliveries on such orders on 
specified dates, with some shipments 
to start at once and the remainder 
spread over the next 12 months. 
Orders involve between $10,000,000 
and $15,000,000. 

Importance of the order is indi- 
cated by the fact OPM directed the 
manufacturers that no preference 
rating or other order was to inter- 
fere with deliveries to Russia, un- 
less the division so stipulated. 


Machine Tool Rebuilders 
Granted A-l-c Rating 


Rebuilders of machine tools have 
been granted the assistance of a 
preference rating of A-1l-c in acquir- 
ing necessary scarce materials 
through Preference Rating Order 
at 

Rebuilders are defined as those 
who rework or replace worn or miss- 
ing parts, test the repaired tool un- 
der power, and guarantee its per- 
formance for a period of not less 
than 30 days. 

Materials to the acquisition of 
which the preference rating may be 
assigned are: Motors and other 
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electrical accessories; iron, steel, 
brass and bronze castings; alloy and 
carbon steels in bars, forgings, cast- 
ings, shapes and tubes; cutting tools, 
including cemented carbides; abra- 
sives; measuring instruments and 
gages; brass, copper and steel tubing 
and fittings; oil resisting hose; bear- 
ing metals; antifriction bearings; 
machine parts and accessories. 

Rebuilders may make deliveries 
of rebuilt machine tools only to fill 
defense orders. 

The A-l-c rating may be applied 
by the rebuilder by executing an 
acceptance of the preference rating 
order and filing it with the Division 
of Priorities, and furnishing one 
copy, with the acceptance executed, 
to each of his suppliers. The order 
is not extendible, and may not be ap- 
plied by a supplier. 


Repair and Maintenance Order 
Broadened by Amendments 


Several amendments to Preference 
Rating Order P-22, covering repair, 
maintenance and operating supplies, 
were announced last week by the 
Priorities Division. 

Amendment “A” embodies three 
changes designed to assist industries 
not formerly covered by the order. 

The first of these brings natural 
gas, and hydrocarbons associated 
with petroleum, under the terms of 
the order, and extends its assistance 
to the transportation as well as the 
production of these items. This 
means that pipelines, railroads, and 
truck fleets engaged in moving the 
products of the petroleum industry, 
may now apply the A-10 rating to 
the acquisition of necessary repair 
and maintenance parts and operat- 
ing supplies. Petroleum  produc- 
tion was covered in the original 
order. 

Another change brings within the 
terms of the order privately-owned 
irrigation systems, toll bridges and 
toll canals. Previously, units with- 
in these categories were assisted 
only if they belonged to governmen- 
tal units. 


A third paragraph extends the as- 
sistance of the order to those using 
tools or equipment to repair or 
maintain the property of other pro- 
ducers. Priority assistance is thus 
extended to independent contractors 
and others, such as machine and 
repair shops, blacksmiths, and sim- 
ilar repair and maintenance operat- 
ors. 

Amendment “B” defines operating 
supplies as before, but rewords the 
definition to state that such sup- 
plies shall not include “any mate- 
rial which the producer acquires 
solely to distribute, store, or trans- 
port.” 

Amendment “C” makes two impor- 
tant changes. It deletes the provi- 
sion of the previous order which re- 
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fused assistance in replacement of 
equipment by improved equipment, 
and prohibited replacements “unless 
such existing installation is beyond 
repair.” It has been found impos- 
sible, and in many cases undesirable, 
to require replacement with equip- 
ment exactly like the old. The pro- 
cedure frequently held the producer 
to the use of antiquated equipment, 
and sometimes made it impossible 
for him to obtain any replacement 
equipment at all. 

Amendment “D” changes’. the 
method by which exemption of vari- 
ous industries from the restrictions 
on deliveries, withdrawals and in- 
ventories, may be granted. 

The order excepts public utilities 
from the terms of P-22, if they are 
covered by Preference Rating Order 
P-46, as amended from time to time. 

Mines not receiving the assistance 
of the mine repair order may benefit 
from the terms of Preference Rat- 
ing Order P-22. 


Treasury Diverts Foreign-Owned 
Materials to Defense Work 


Large stocks of foreign-owned 
metals and other materials have 
been diverted to defense manufac- 
ture through operation of the Treas- 
ury Department’s foreign funds con 
trol, Secretary Morgenthau _ apn- 
nounced last week. 

In administering the executive or- 
der freezing certain foreign coun- 
tries’ assets, including those of the 
occupied countries of Europe, Japan 
and China, the department found 
stocks of aluminum, copper, ship- 
building materials and other sup- 
plies. 

Defense agencies and companies 
working on defense contracts were 
given first chance to purchase the 
materials, or to requisition them. 
Shipbuilding materials and copper 
were made available to the Navy. A 
load of zine arriving at New York 
for nondefense use was diverted to 
a company working on defense con- 
tracts. Machine tools held for 
blocked account were diverted to 
aircraft manufacture. 


Elevator, Conveyor Machinery 
Builders Granted Assistance 


Two plans to facilitate production 
of materials for repairs to elevators 
and escalators and for construction 
of conveyor machinery have been 
issued by the Priorities Division. 

The orders are P-72 and P-78. 
They permit application of A-3 pref- 
erence ratings to deliveries of the 
necessary materials for production. 
Orders are to be used by the pro- 
ducers of the items covered and 
their suppliers. 

P-72 is designed to assure produc- 
tion of parts necessary to repair and 
maintain the country’s 225,000 ele- 
vators and escalators. 


The A-3 rating applies only to ma- 
terials on the current priorities crit- 
ical list to be physically incorporat- 
ed in repair and maintenance parts 
for passenger or freight elevators or 
escalators, 

This rating may be applied by the 
producer of such parts or his sup- 
plier, after an acceptance of the or- 
der’s terms has been filed with the 
Industrial and Office Machinery 
Branch of the Division of Civilian 
Supply. 

The rating cannot be applied to 
accumulate inventories, obtain mate- 
rials not used in repair parts, obtain 
more materials than were consumed 
during the year ended Sept. 30, nor 
if the materials are available with- 
out a rating. 

All types of conveyors, except 
platform elevators, are covered by 
order P-78. 

The A-3 rating cannot be used for 
deliveries of any material containing 
aluminum or magnesium, and can 
be applied only to the following 
items: Castings and forgings; sheets, 
bars, shapes, plates and tubing (fer- 
rous, nonmetallic and nonferrous to 
the extent permissible under the 
terms of conservation order M-9-c, 
generally known as the copper or- 
der); electrical equipment and ac- 
cessories; mechanical equipment 
and accessories; cutting tools, in- 
cluding cemented carbides; and nec- 
essary maintenance and shop sup- 
plies. 

The rating may be used by pro- 
ducers and suppliers after an ac- 
ceptance form similar to that gov- 
erning the elevator and escalator 
industry has been filed with the In- 
dustrial and Office Machinery 
Branch, 


Requests for Calibration of 
Precision Gages Increase 


Requests from manufacturers for 
the calibration of high precision end 
gages, required for mass production 
of interchangeable parts for air- 
plane engines and other vital mili- 
tary equipment, are reaching the 
National Bureau of Standards at 
the rate of more than 800 a month, 
according to the Department of 
Commerce. 

Extent to which such gages are 
used in industry is shown by the 
fact that during the years since 
this work was undertaken the bu- 
reau has calibrated more than 60,- 
000 gages. The incoming volume 
has increased with the expanding 
defense program, 

Tolerance of some machine work 
requires the precision gage of the 
shop to be correct within one or 
two hundred-thousandths of an inch. 
This, in turn, requires that the sec- 
ondary or working standards used 
in the testing laboratory be correct 
within millionths of an inch, 
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Tell Us Our Task and We'll Do It, 


Grace Pledges Defense Officials 


Steel industry committed to all-out co-operation in 


arms program ... OPM figures reveal 60 per cent 


of unfilled orders bear ratings of A-10 or 


WASHINGTON 
co-operation by the na 
industry in fulfilling 
every need of defense was pledged 
by Eugene G. Grace, president, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., at a meeting of 
800 representatives of more than 
200 steel mills in Washington on 
Nov. 11 with OPM, Army, Navy and 
lend-lease officials. 

Conferees heard a message from 
the President, read by William S. 
Knudsen, director general of OPM, 
in which Mr. Roosevelt said: “No 
greater burden has ever been thrown 
on a single industry ... The output 
of the steel mills serves as the back 
bone of the weapons, the tanks, the 
airplanes and the ships on which the 
fate of free government in this world 
rests . . . We must set aside any 
individualistic interest which inter 
feres in the slightest degree” with 
defense needs and objectives. 

Mr. Knudsen expressed apprecia 
tion of what the steel industry has 
been able to accomplish, and re 
ported defense production now is 
measured in expenditures of one and 
a half billion dollars per month, and 
by this time next year will be 
at a rate of more than two billion 
dollars monthly. 

Explaining that “We have some 
of cverything in production,” Mr. 
Knudsen said that additional plants 
would be built, and that the peak 
rate of capacity should be attained 
about the second quarter of 1942. 

Mr. Grace, in responding to the 
President's message for the industry 


B@ FULL 


tion’s steel 


at Mr. Knudsen’s suggestion, de- 
clared that this message was “or- 
ders” to the industry, as far as he 


was concerned. 

“The President has told us in no 
uncertain terms what our job is” 
he added, and turning to Mr. Knud- 
sen, said he wanted to assure him 
that “If there is more to be done, 
and if it is in the steel industry, 
that will be done.” 
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Noting that steel production on 
the side of the United States and 
countries friendly with it combines 
to 130 million tons annually, against 
an outside of 59 million in Germany 
and the countries it dominates, Mr. 
Grace added that in the last eigh 
teen months, the United States has 
produced 120 million tons, compared 
with a five-year total of 99 million 
by Germany in preparing for the 
present war. 

“We have the steel available, may- 
be in certain forms when other 
forms are wanted, but in the over- 
all picture we’ve zot the goods, and 
it is up to us to control the situa- 
tion,” he continued, after voicing a 
plea that OPM follow the procedure 
of a private steel company, and first 
arrange for allocation of production, 
then arrange for production. 


Predicts Improvement 


“We must know what our task 
is,” he said, adding that the indus- 
try wants the centralized control of 
emergency matters in Washington, 
where it is needed. Pledging that 
“As we go along and the problems 
are better understood down here, 
we are going to do better,’ Mr. 
Grace concluded. 

“T wouldn’t be Grace if JI didn’t 
say, “We are perfectly proud of 
what we have done.” 

Arthur D. Whiteside, head of the 
Iron and Steel section, OPM, pre- 
sided and introduced the various 
speakers. Noting Mr. Grace’s re- 
marks about the industry’s capac- 
ity, and suggestion for allocations 
to be arranged with production, he 
replied from the platform that it 
should not be overlooked that “If 
Russia and England go down, it 
leaves a production of 90 million 
tons on our side, and the rest goes 
to Hitler.” 

“At times,” he continued, “we 
have tried to acquire steel which 





higher 


produced, but 
I speak of 


, 


could have _ been 
found it had not been. 
steel shipbuilding plates.’ 

Donald Nelson, Director of Pri 
orities in OPM, warned that the 
defense program must come first, 
and that the whole problem under 
discussion was a grim business, be- 
coming grimmer all the time. He 
said his organization had an addi 
tional responsibility to keep civilian 
economy going by giving it what it 
needs, but that “Before we _ get 
through it is going to be an un 
pleasant job for all of us, in which 
the requirement will be to take 
what we need and not what we 
want.’ 

The meeting was warned by W. 


L. Batt, director of the Materials 
Division, OPM, that the steel in- 
dustry’s customers now are the 


Army, Navy, and Lend-Lease, and 
he added that “These customers 
are not satisfied.” 

He added that so far OPM had 
borne the brunt of this dissatisfac- 
tion to an extent not realized in the 
industry. 

However, he added that ‘Grace 
has committed his industry, and 
I’m satisfied the industry is going 
to back up his commitment.” 

Jesse Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce, and also head of the fed- 
eral lending agency, said: 

“T want to add my voice to this 
appeal to the stee! industry, to the 
executives of the various corpora- 
tions, and to the men who work 
with their hands whether in the 
mines, or transportation, or in the 
“actories. 

“And I want to assure them and 
you and that your government will 
willingly provide the necessary cap- 
ital on terms fair to you and those 
you represent; RFC financing of the 
national defense program presents 
no problems, imposes no condition, 
and contains no terms upon which 
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all reasonable men cannot agree. 
“There must be expansion of ca- 
pacity,” he continued. “We know 
we are building a great many more 
plants than can operate in peace in 
steel, in aluminum, magnesium, 
munitions factories and what-not, 
but we will deal with this problem 
when the emergency is past.” 


” 


Discusses Expansion Program 


Leon Henderson, administrator of 
OPA, made an appeal for support 
of his price control measure now 
pending, and Sidney Hillman made 
a plea for co-operation of industry, 
labor and government, in the emer- 
gency. 

During the afternoon session of 
the conference, W. A. Hauck, chief 
of the Plant Expansion Division of 
the OPM Iron and Steel Branch, dis- 
cussed the expansion program. He 
gave a picture of how the program 
originated with the request for an 
expansion program of 10,000,000 in- 
got tons and then for suggestions 
for another 5,000,000 tons on top of 
that. He took occasion to state that 
the program is just for the emer- 
gency. He said, however, that fu- 
ture emergency demands may be 
even greater than the present ones 
Mr. Hauck told the conference that 
it is the desire of his branch to put 


into operation any existing shut 
down plants. 
He stated that more electric fur- 


nace capacity is needed and will be 
filled. Also, he said that additional 
blast furnace capacity will be allo- 
cated. He discussed the need for 
what he termed scrambled facilities. 
Mr. Hauck stated that the addition- 
al West coast capacity needed will 
be furnished by the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration and the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. He stated that the entire ex- 
pansion program of the _ present 
time should definitely be all allo- 
cated within the next few months 
and that all of the construction job 
should be ready in the next two 
years. 

R. C. Allen, assistant chief of the 
Iron and Steel Branch in charge of 
raw materials, spoke to the confer- 
ence on scrap and pig iron capac- 
ity. He spoke of the limited supply 
of steel available in 1941 because of 
the shortage of these two raw ma- 
terials and predicted that finished 
steel will still be limited in 1942 
and also in 1943 unless more pig 
iron capacity is available by that 
time. He said that steel capacity 
now is far in excess of the scrap 
and pig iron supply. Plans are now 
underway, he stated, for 34 new 
blast furnaces which will help to 
balance the material for the mills. 
There is a blast furnace shortage 
and a shortage of railroad cars for 
handling iron ore from the Great 
Lakes. 

Mr. Allen told the conference 
that there are 23,000,000 net tons 
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of scrap available and that will 
probably be the amount in both 
1942 and 1943. He stated that 87,- 


000,000 tons of steel could be man 
ufactured next year and 93,000,000 
tons in 1943 if the raw material is 


available. 
Charles Halcomb, assistant chiet 
of the Iron and Steel Branch in 


charge of priorities and administra- 
tion, talked on priorities and how 
they affect the Iron and Steel 
Branch. The purpose of priorities, 
he said, is twofold and then he told 
the conference that they are to des- 
ignate the relative need of end prod- 
uct and to effect delivery of the com 
ponent parts required to produce 
the end product at the proper time 
to tie in with the required finished 
delivery date. 


60 Per Cent for Defense 


As of Oct. 1, he said, the overall 
backlog of unshipped steel orders 
showed: 1—October, 59 per cent of 


total volume was rated A-10 oi 
higher; 2—-November, 60 per cent 
of total volume was rated A-10 or 
higher; and 3—Nov. 30 and late 


57 per cent of total volume was 
rated A-10 or higher. 

Mr. Halcomb said that when the 
backlog figures are prepared as of 
Nov. 1 he believes they will show a 
further rise in rated tonnage. This 
will mean, he said, constantly in 
creasing pressure. 


cation, he stated, after being case 
controlled is routed to the product 
section handling the items indicated 

In many cases, Mr. Halcomb said, 
these applications indicate the type 
of end product for which the 
is required, and in numerous cases, 
indicate the rating previously 
established for such end product 
Analysts carefully check the indi 
cated needs and the inventory on 
hand at the date of the application 
He then followed through the en 
tire procedure to show the industry 
much 1 


steel 


also 


representatives just how 
tine is actually 

When a final rating has 
tablished by the Iron and 
Branch he said, the case is then re 
viewed by a representative of the 
Priorities Division for further check 
This system of check and counte} 


necessary 
been es 
Steel 


check helps, he said, to develop 
more uniform basis of ratings 
H. LeRoy Whitney spoke to the 


conference on standardization and 


simplification of standardization, as 


they affect iron and steel. He said 
that specifications should indicate 
clearly the physical properties of 


the steel desired for a specific pur 
pose and called attention to the fact 
that in many instances a steel of 
given properties will serve many 
purposes. When heat corrosion 
resistant qualities are he 
said, the chemical analysis is most 
important, but specifications should 


or 


desired, 





Speaking of PD-1 applications not tell the steelmaker how to 
Mr. Halcomb told the conference make the steel and at the same 
that the Iron and Steel Branch is re- time demand physical properties 
celving an average of 500 of these Mr. Whitney called the confe1 
applications every day. Each appli (Please turn to Page 50) 

5 
Breakdown of Steel Industry's Backlog 
Statement of Unfilled Orders and Commitments Classified in Accordance with the 
definitions on Form PD-73 for Groups A (Army-Navy), B (other U. S. Government) 
C (Lend-Lease), D (Division of Priorities) and F (Warehouses) as of September 30 
1941, 
(Net Tons) 
October 1941 November 1941 Later Months 
Defense Per Cent Defense Per Cent Defens Per Cer 
Products Orders r Orders of Tot Orders of Tot 
Ingots, Blooms, Billets, Slabs, Tube 
Rounds and Sheet and Tin Bars 446,438 7 133,347 81.0) 787,289 68.1 
Structural Shapes & Piling 333,063 81 281,263 76.8 1,101,385 bf 
Plates (Universal & Sheared) 185,260 RO ¢ 165,436 91.0 884,598 87.1 
Rails—Over 60 Ibs 128, 982 93.4 116,387 80.8 1.070.518 67.1 
Rails—All Other 9,766 84.5 1,607 73 8, 067 ( 
Tie Plates & Track Accessories incl 
Track Spikes 61,37 0,35: 9.4 386,41 78.1 
Hot Rolled Bars Carbon incl 
Hoops and Bands 376, 584 65.8 91,784 68.0) 1,219 | 5. 
Hot Rolled Bars Concrete Rein- 
forcing 152,734 87. < 156, O2€ 1 138,381 9.0 
Hot Rolled Bars——Alloy 94,513 61.6 69,925 7. 19,59 68.8 
Cold Finished Bars (Carbon & Alloy) 69,52 69.1 65,294 71.8 55,685 71.2 
Pipes & Tubes 257,525 59.8 173,727 53.6 0,710 11.6 
Wire Rods 54,361 2.1 15.850 16.1 13.981 me 7 
Wire & Wire Products incl. fence 
posts 179,621 } 135,557 16 14,685 1] 
Black Plate 3, 870 9 6,70. 18.1 359 
Tin & Terne Plate 38, 487 10.1 7,01 11.4 81,277 10.¢ 
Sheets & Strip—Hot Rolled 312,676 s7.E 19,24 ) 627,199 5 
Sheets & Strip—Cold Rolled 107,552 4. 57,665 ) 199,15 18.4 
Sheets & Strip—Galvanized 79,119 58 8,029 ,3 16.5239 0) 
Sheets & Strip—aAll Other 9,262 ‘3 8,498 1.9 1,444 24.8 
Tool Steel Bars 1,128 70.7 1,219 74.7 10,81: 78 
Wheels & Axles 15,374 93.1 12,009 95.2 175,717 91.2 
Forgings—Armor Plate & Ordnance 39,344 100.( 11,753 100.0 506, 437 100.0 
Forgings—aAll Other 10,667 87.7 8,543 R89 51,620 93.1 
Steel Castings 5,898 90.( 5.036 96.6 25,628 1.4 
Skelp ‘ 9,864 13.0 9,009 12.7 80,058 10.5 
All Other 13,910 74.; 11,618 72.4 15,021 72.1 
Total 3,329,893 58.6 2 ROR, ORS 60 11,207,171 57.4 
Number of Companies Included 113—which represent 94.0°% of total estimated capacity of the 
industry. 
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| The MULT-AU-MATIC Way To 


a a 


HERE is only one sound way 

to weigh (pardon the pun) 
the worth of a machine tool— 
cost per machined part. 





One of the greatest services that 

Bullard has rendered to modern 

industry has been its part in 

making manufacturers dollar- 

conscious. It is true that our 

largest customers are big plants 

—that is natural. But it is equally 

true that all our customers are 
manufacturers who carefully 

weigh and study every angle 

of a machine tool purchase. “Suggs 
“Show me” is a challenge which fe 
has to be met'with every inquiry 

for a Mult-Au-Matic or a Vertical 

Turret Lathe. We welcome it— 

and we answer it with figures! 


This Type D 8-spindle Mult-Au- Matic is 


one of a wide range of Mull-Au-Matic sizes 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BULLARD 
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Supervisory personnel being spread thin by plant expansions. 
Foremen renewing talk about organizing union . . . Industry 
slashing merchandising budget but is hopeful of retaining 


semblance of new car business. 


Emphasizing importance of 


service and repair business to dealers .. . Plated and stain- 

less screws O.K. for passenger cars despite blackout on bright 

finished parts . . . Chrysler president takes company apart 
to show what makes it tick 


DETROIT 
@ TRANSFER of men from auto- 
mobile to defense plants, a process 
now under way with steadily accel- 
erating pace, develops many unex- 
pected complications. While prob- 
lems connected with shifting the 
rank and file of workmen are bad 
enough, they do not compare with 
difficulties developing over super- 
visory personnel such as foremen, 
department heads, superintendents, 
managers and technical specialists. 

In the first place, the supply of 
such personnel is limited and is be- 
coming spread very thin, since it is 
necessary to have supervision in 
both defense and auto plants to 
maintain any semblance of efficient 
production. So, the question is: 
Where to find the supervisory tal- 
ent? It is impossible to create a 
good foreman over night and, since 
unionization of the industry, the 
movement of men from the ranks 
up into foremen’s jobs has slowed 
down to a walk. 

On top of this is the matter of 
remuneration. Many wish _ they 
could give up their jobs as foremen 
and go “back on the line” because 
the boys there, with their overtime 
pay, are often averaging higher in- 
comes than their own foremen. The 
answer to this is simply to pay fore- 
men higher salaries. 


Movement Has Been Revived 


This became evident to a num- 
ber of foremen a few years ago, at 
the time the UAW was in the final 
stages of organizing the automobile 
plants. The move was started to 
organize foremen in a separate bar- 
gaining unit, but, various manage- 
ments threw up their hands in de- 
spair and said they would never 
listen to this, because foremen were 
their sole means of control over 
workmen and if foremen should be- 
long to the same union as the men, 
management would be left with no 
vestige of control or supervision. 
The movement died a quick death 
then, but in recent weeks it has been 
resuscitated by a group of Ford fore- 
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men who envision spreading fore- 
men unionization eventually to all 
motor plants. How far the new 
plan will go cannot be foreseen, 
but the foreman problem remains 
acute. 

There is still another angle which 
is most disturbing to supervisory 
personnel. For example, a foreman 
is placed in charge of a new depart- 
ment of a defense plant with a group 
of newly trained personnel and some 
definitely assigned production mini- 
mums. He is supposed to meet these 
minimums and at the same time up- 
grade his men just as fast as is 
humanly possible. By upgrading is 
meant pushing the machine oper- 
ators and similar workmen ahead 
into jobs requiring more skill, to 
make room for a new batch of 
trainees. Thus, foremen are in the 
anomalous position of having to 
push production to higher levels with 
groups of hastily trained workmen 
who, as fast as they become ac- 
customed to the job, must be moved 
on to something better. If that isn’t 
a headache it is the next thing to it, 
but there is not much to be done 
about the situation, since obviously 
if the plant is to be staffed in the 
minimum amount of time, workmen 
must be moved ahead with all pos- 
sible speed. 

It is not hard to see how this dis- 
ruption of regular working forces, 
plus the likelihood of having to im- 
prove the wage position of super- 
visory help, plus sharply curtailed 
production of automobiles, plus sky- 
rocketing costs of alternate mate- 
rials, plus sudden failures of ship- 
ments of vital materials to arrive 
at assembly lines on time is wreck- 
ing the normal pattern of motor car 
production and sales. Nearly all 
companies are believed to be well in 
the red so far on 1942 models and 
steps must be taken to correct this 
situation. 

Advertising budgets and_ sales 
staffs have already felt the axe, and 

Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 


use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 





By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


further price increases may be 
around the corner. One popular 
make of car in the medium-price 
field is said to be in for a $140 in- 
crease around the first of the year. 

General Motors sales of cars and 
trucks to consumers in September 
were off 45.8 per cent from a year 
ago, and in October off 44 per cent. 
This is about in line with the rest 
of the industry, since GM still holds 
its 40 per cent share of total busi 
ness. Sales to dealers did not show 
nearly as sharp a decline, being 
something over 20 per cent below a 
year ago. This reflects in part build- 
ing up dealers’ stocks which were 
virtually exhausted at the end of 
August. 


Still Stress Importance of 
Aggressive Sales, Service 


These pessimistic observations are 
aot echoed, at least not in public, by 
sales departments of auto companies. 
The feeling there is that even with 
50 per cent curtailment a reasonable 
amount of business should be left 
to avoid widespread mortality of 
dealers. Some dealers may take on 
other lines of goods to supplement 
the gap left by curtailed automobile 
output. The important task now at 
hand is to sell what cars are being 
produced. If Washington allocators 
should see a situation where the in- 
dustry is not moving even the cur- 
tailed production quota, they might 
be disposed to apply still further re- 
strictions on output. 

A lot of the gloom being circulated 
about the automobile industry is 
chargeable to dealers who are still 
using scare tactics to drive in lag- 
ging sales. This policy worked to 
perfection earlier this year so it is 
being continued on many fronts. 

One way in which the motor com- 
panies are seeking to bolster deal- 
ers who stand to suffer from cur- 
tailed car production is to help in 

ca 
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the development of thorough and 
efficient servicing activities. Train- 
ing courses in service management 
and merchandising have been start- 
ed by many of the motor companies, 
Buick’s starting next Monday at 
General Motors institute in Flint, 
Mich. These courses have been de 
veloped as “Streamlined” training 
programs of classroom discussions 
and roundtable conferences, open to 
any representative delegated by a 
dealer, and aimed at improving the 
dealer’s margin in service opera 
tions—.a phase which, incidentally, 
has been sadly neglected in recent 
years 

Apportionment of new cars to 
dealers, now generally on the basis 
of a certain percentage of last year’s 
sales, may have to be changed in 
view of the spotty economic condi- 
tions developing , throughout the 
country. Certain areas are booming, 
such as those with large new defense 
plants, while others are lagging be- 
hind because of present and pros- 
pective curtailment of consumer 
goods manufacture Allotment of 
new cars may have to be changed 
to become dependent on _ business 
conditions in various areas, which 
might prove a serious blow to deal 
ers in the “weak” areas. 

The blackout on chromium car fin- 
ishes is only a month away and de- 
spite Washington conferences it ap- 
pears that bumpers and bumper 
guards will be the only parts to con- 
tirue with bright finish. A good 
Case Was made out for the neces- 
sity of permitting plated finish on 
hub caps and door handles as a safe- 
ty precaution, but it was turned 
down, and so these parts will be 
painted or lacquered. 

An amusing story is making the 
rounds about one of the local car 
builders who is supposed to have 
large stocks of plated parts, enough 
to carry his assemblies beyond the 
Dec. 15 deadline. This interest, ac- 
cording to the story, is planning to 
continue using the plated parts, but 
with a thin paint applied over them. 
Then, on the car’s windshield would 
be attached a sticker reading, “Cau 
tion! Do not use paint remover on 
parts now carrying paint instead of 
plating, because this will destroy 
the painted finish and reveal a bril- 
liant chromium surface.” 

Approval has been given to con 
tinuation of both plated and stain- 
less steel screws used in passenger 
car assemblies, the only stipulation 
being that such screws must carry 
a “defense chromium” finish—that is 
the customary mirror finish must be 
dulled or brushed to a satin finish 
(extra operations, incidentally) ir 
the interests of defense. 


Men and Machines Are 
Heart of Big Industry 

A few weeks ago, before the Army 
Industrial College, K. T. Keller, presi- 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1939 1940 1941 
Jan. 356,962 449,492 524,058 
Feb. 317.520 422,225 509,326 
March 389,499 440,232 533,849 
April 354,266 452,433 489.854 
May 313,248 412,492 545,355 
June 324,253 362,566 546,278 
Tuly 218,600 246,171 468,895 
Aug 103,343 89,866 164,792 
Sept 192,679 284,583 248,751 
9 mos 2,570,370 3,160,060 4,031,191 
Oct. 324,689 514,374 
Nov. 368,541 510,973 i etiee es 
Dec. 469,118 506,931 er ea 
Year . 3,732,718 4,692,338 cote 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 
Week ended: 1941 1940t 
Oct. 18 85,600 114,672 
Oct. 25 91,855 117,080 
Nov. 1 92,879 118,092 
Nov s 93,585 120,948 
Nov. 15 92,990 121,943 


tComparable week. 





dent of Chrysler Corp., gave an in- 
teresting talk on fitting the tools of 
industry to defense. Much of his 
comment was familiar thinking to 
Detroit but perhaps not to the rest 
of the country. One significant plea 
he sounded was that “those of us 
in industry and in the Army who 
are responsible for producing the 
things that are needed should ap- 
proach our job in a mutual desire 
to know our respective abilities, limi- 
tations and possibilities and work 
together to get the job done most 
effectively.” 

He gave an intimate picture of 
so-called “big” industry and of what 
makes it tick. He divided the 80,000 
Chrysler Corp. employes into three 
groups. The first, covering 47,000, 
is the group to be most affected by 
curtailment of car production, and 
includes: 

1,000 in sales, promotion and ad- 
vertising 

1,800 stenographers and typists 

6,000 clerks and other office em- 
ployes 

1,300 janitors and cleanup help 

11,000 materials handlers and 
truckers 

17,000 assemblers 

8,000 body painters, 

and assemblers 
800 plant protection men 
100 doctors and nurses 

The second group, numbering 29,- 
000, includes the men most readily 
adaptable to defense work: 

21,000 machine operators who can 
handle machines after set- 
up 

7,000 operators who can set up, 

adjust and operate equip- 
ment 
1,300 tool, pattern and die mak- 
ers 
The third group of about 5000 is 


trimmers 


the one which so far has been the 
busiest on defense activities: 
50 manufacturing executives 
and plant managers 
500 master mechanics, tool and 
die engineers 
3,000 superintendents, foremen 
and assistant foremen 


1,300 engineers, laboratory  tech- 
nicians, designers and 
draftsmen 


Still remaining are 1200 men in 
the gray iron foundry, for which as 
yet there is no defense work, and 
1800 others in miscellaneous classifi- 
cations. 

The corporation embraces 19 man- 
ufacturing plants with total floor 
area of 15% million square feet. 
From these plants in a normal year 
comes about 800 millions in prod- 
ucts, manufactured with the aid of 
15,000 units of machinery. 


Plants Pool Facilities 
To Obtain Defense Work 


CHICAGO 
@ Finding it difficult to keep their 
plants operating because of mate. 
rials shortages, about 40 smal! 
metalworking plants here are pool 
ing manufacturing facilities and pre- 
paring to obtain defense contracts. 
They have incorporated as the Metal 
Fabricators Institute, a nonprofit 
organization, and have established 
offices at 176 West Adams street, 
with E. H. Johnson as managing di- 
rector and secretary. 

Member companies will bid collec- 
tively or individually for prime and 
subcontracts. 

Cc. G. W. Anderson, comptroller, 
Advertising Metal Display Co., is 
president of the institute. Vice presi- 
dents include Irving Naxon, presi- 
dent, Naxon Utilities Corp.; W. D. 
Phillips, president, Phillips Mfg. 
Co.; Harry Golden, owner, Gold Seal 
Mfg. Co.; and Robert Platt, vice 
president, Advertising Metal Display 
Co. Directors include the officers 
and T. H. Reynolds, president, Sher- 
man-Reynolds Co. 


ae ee Gear Sales 
Index 261 in October 


@ Sales of industrial gears in Oc 
tober were up 7.4 per cent from 
September and were 20.8 per cent 
greater than in October, 1940, it 
was reported last week by the 
American Gear Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Comparative index figure of sales 
in October was 261, compared with 
243 in September, 276 in August, 
298 in July, 299 in June and 216 
in October, 1940. 

Combined sales in the first ten 
months this year were 86.7 per cent 
greater than in the corresponding 
period in 1940. 
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CONTROLLED QUALITY 
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made to your specifications every 








step in production checked and 


counter-checked. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
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Navy “E” and Ordnance Bureau Flags 


Awarded Monarch Machine Tool Co. 


SIDNEY, O. 

@ DURING a brief intermission be- 
tween the first and second shifts in 
the late afternoon of Armistice day, 
an impressive ceremony was held in 
the erecting shop of Monarch Ma- 
chine Tool Co., lathe manufacturer. 
In the presence of 1500 employes 
of the company and a number of in- 
vited guests, including city officials 
and officers of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, 
Admiral William Harrison Standley, 
U. S. N., personal representative of 
Col. Frank Knox, Secretary of the 
Navy, presented the United States 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance flag and 
the Navy “E” pennant, awarded Mon- 
arch for excellent performance in 
fulfilling naval ordnance contracts. 


Workers Given Lapel Buttons 


Only 39 awards of this kind have 
been made to date by the Navy. 
Monarch is one of the first machine 
tool builders to be included. 

Admiral Standley, who was intro- 
duced by Wendell E. Whipp, presi- 
dent of Monarch, is a distinguished 
officer with 40 years of active serv- 
ice to his credit. He has just returned 
from a mission to Russia during 
which he paid particular attention 
to the industrial situation in that 
country. In his presentation speech 
he paid tribute to the stubborn re- 
sistance to invasion being put up by 
the Russians—a resistance which he 
is convinced will not break down. 
The Admiral compared conditions 





in war zones to those in America 
and drove home to the Monarch em- 
ployes the vital role which they are 
playing in the world-wide battle for 
the preservation of democracy. 

“Your skill, efficiency and effort,” 
he said, “have earned for you an 
award which always has been high- 
ly prized in the Navy. To me it 
seems particularly fitting and ap- 
propriate that the good werk which 
you men are doing in factories such 
as this should be recognized by the 
same emblem by which excellence 
in gunnery in the fleet is rewarded. 
Today the Navy is recognizing the 
fact that you have been playing your 
part in the defense of democracy. 
This award is concrete evidence of 
that. You may be sure that the men 
in the fleet recognize what you are 
doing and cheer you for it.” 

As a result of this Navy recogni- 
tion, not only do the flags now fly 
over the Monarch plant, but also 
every employe wears a bronze lapel 
button bearing the Navy “E” and 
the crossed cannon of Admiral Dal- 
gren who pioneered modern engi- 
neering methods in the Navy. 
Charles Buehler, oldest employe of 
Monarch, accepted the buttons in be- 
half of the entire organization. 

Among the guests at the presenta- 
tion ceremonies and at the dinner 
which followed was P. H. Mills, con- 
troller general of machine tools for 
Great Britain. Mr. Mills was ac- 
companied by Charles Moore, well- 
known American machine tool ex- 


pert and member of the _ recent 
Harriman mission to London to de- 
termine the immediate needs of Eng- 
land under lend-lease. 

Mr. Mills, who in civil life is an 
official of the Avery Co., a 200-year 
old manufacturing organization di- 
rectly descended from Boulton & 
Watt, pioneers in the steam engine 
field, drew a vivid picture of manu- 
facturing difficulties under bombing 
and blackout conditions. He showed 
pictures of a plant apparently re- 
duced to kindling wood by a land 
mine, which within a few weeks was 
back in action again with much of 
its original equipment rehabilitated. 

He emphasized that the kind of ac- 
tion which his countrymen are get- 
ting from American firms like Mon- 
arch is one of the things which make 
for supreme confidence. 


Holds Post-War Slump 
May Be Avoided 


@ Severe post-war slump for in- 
dustrial machinery companies is not 
inevitable, H. C. Beaver, president, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., said last week. 


Mr. Beaver listed five factors that 
will help to carry the industry suc- 
cessfully through the readjustment 
period: 1, continuance of present 
engineering research and develop- 
ment programs; 2, the current over- 
working of industrial equipment; 3, 
federal orders deferring much public 
works and housing activity; 4, main- 
tenance after the war of an expand- 
ed military machine; and, 5, the dem- 
onstrated need of continuing during 
peacetime various basic industries 
now being built up to supply scarce 
materials for defense requirements. 


a 


@ Armistice day scene at Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O., as 1500 employes watched naval color guard raise U. S. 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance flag and Navy “E” pennant, following presentation by Admiral William Harrison Standley, U. S. N., 
representing Secretary Frank Knox 
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No. 4—Iron and steel scrap, effective April 3, 











No. 1—Second-hand machine tools jssued Feb. 


17, 1941, effective March 1, 1941; amended 
Sept. 24, 1941. Maximum prices in terms of 
percentage of March, 1941 equivalent of new 
tools: Constructed before Jan. 1, 1920, re- 
built 70%, others 50%; Jan. 1, 1920-Dec. 31, 
1929, rebuilt 80%, others 60%; Jan. 1, 1930- 
Dec. 31, 1935, rebuilt 90%, others 70%; 
Jan. 1, 1936 and after, rebuilt 95%, others 
75%. 


No. 2—Secondary aluminum and scrap, effec- 


tive March 24, 1941; amended June 3, Aug. 
14 and Nov. 1, 1941, correction May 5, 1941. 
Secondary ingot, cents per lb. lots of 30,000 
lbs. or more, f.o.b. shipping point: 98 per 
cent pure and silicon alloys 15.00, No. 12 
and piston alloys 14.50, deoxidizer 13.50. 
Add %-cent for 10,000-30,000 Ibs.; 44-cent 
1000-10,000 Ibs.; 1 cent under 1000 Ibs. 

Scrap, sales by makers or dealers, in cents 
per lb., f.o.b. point of shipment, for lots of 
less than 1000 Ibs., 1000-20,000 lbs. and 20,- 
000 Ibs. or over, respectively: Pure clips and 
cable 10.00, 11.00, 11.50; alloy sheet clips 
mixed or segregated 8.50, 9.50, 10.00; old 
sheet and utensils 9.50, 10.50, 11.00; old 
and new cast and forged scrap 10.00, 10.50, 
11.00; borings and turnings, incl. No. 12 
7.00, 8.00, 8.50; pistons free of struts 10.00, 
10.50, 11.00, with struts deduct 2 cents. 

Above prices reduced Nov. 1, 1941 in line 
with 2-cent cut in virgin aluminum to 15.00c. 


No. 3—Secondary zinc and scrap, effective 


March 31, 1941; amended Oct. 17, 1941. Sec- 
ondary zinc, cents per lb., carlots, E. St. 
Louis: 8.25, brass special 8.35; intermediate 
8.50. New zinc clippings and trimmings 
(cents per lb.) 7.25, engravers and lith- 
ographers’ plates 7.25; old zine 5.75, f.o.b. 
point of shipment; add %-cent for single 
shipments of 10,000 pounds or more. Un- 
sweated zinc dross 5.80; die cast slab 5.80, 
f.o.b. point of shipment; no premiums for 
quantity. New die cast scrap 4.95; new 
and old radiator grills 4.95; old die cast 
scrap 4.50, f.o.b. point of shipment; add 1 
cent for single shipments of 20,000 pounds 
or more. ‘‘Single shipment’’ means deliv- 
eries within 48 consecutive hours. Grades 
may be combined. 


2 


1941: amended May 7, June 18, June 21, 
Sept. 5, Sept. 22, Sept. 26 and Oct. 10, 1941. 
The maximum price at which any grade of 
scrap (other than railroad) may be deliv- 
ered to a consumer wherever jocated is the 
shipping point price plus actual transporta- 
tion charges. Where shipment is by water, 
not more than 75 cents per gross ton may 
be included for handling charges at dock. 
The maximum delivered price in no case 
shall exceed by $1 a ton the nearest maxi- 
mum base price in terms of transportation 
charges. For instance, Youngstown con- 
sumers can draw on the Cleveland area for 
No. 1 steel scrap by taking the Cleveland 
base of $19.50, subtracting the Cleveland 
switching charge of 65 cents and adding 
freight to Youngstown of $2.08. The result- 
ing delivered figure of $20.93 is within the 
$1 ‘‘springboard’’ limit over the Youngs- 
town base of $20. 

A shipping point is the point from which the 
scrap is to be shipped to a consumer. The 
maximum shipping point price is determined 
by taking the nearest basing point and sub- 
tracting the lowest transportation charge. 
For instance, No. 1 steel shipped from To- 
ledo takes the Detroit base of $17.85 minus 
transportation of $1.52 or $16.33. This ship- 
ping point price is the same to all consumers 
wherever located. Exceptions are the New 
England area which must use the Johns- 
tween base minus the all-rail freight from 
the shipping point to Johnstown, and the 
Metropolitan Area of New York which must 
use the Bethlehem base. Where scrap is 
shipped from a basing point, the shipping 
point price is determined by taking the bas- 
ing point price and deducting local trans- 
pertation costs to consumers located within 
the basing point. 


Railroads operating in two or more basing 





PRICE SCHEDULES 





Address: Temporary Building “D,” Independence Avenue and Fourth Street, S.W 


points may use the highest base except on 
material shipped from Chicago’ switching 
charges of 84 cents a ton must be subtracted 
Brokers allowed 50-cent commission above 
maximum prices to consumers. 

Base prices on No. 1 heavy melting and 
compressed sheet scrap $20, delivered con- 
sumers’ plants at Pittsburgh, Johnstown, 
Weirton, Steubenville, Youngstown, Warren, 
Canton, Sharon; $18.75 Chicago, Coatesville, 
Claymont, Conshohocken, Phoenixville, Har- 
risburg, Sparrows Point; $19.50 Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Ashland, Ky., Portsmouth, O., 
Middletown, O.; $18.25 Kokomo, Ind., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; $18 Duluth; $17.85 Detroit; $17 
Atlanta; $16.50 Minnequa, Colo.; $14.50 Pa- 
cific Coast Points. For No. 1 dealer bundles 
and No. 2 melting steel, deduct $1 For No. 
2 dealer bundles deduct $2. For No. 1 rail- 
road heavy melting steel add $1 except Beth- 
lehem, Pa., Atlanta and Minnequa which are 
not basing points. 

No. 1 cupola cast $21 delivered consumers’ 
plants at Pittsburgh, Johnstown, Weirton, 
Steubenville, Youngstown, Warren, Canton, 
Sharon, Radford, Va.; $20 Chicago, Kokomo 
Ind.; $22.50 Bethlehem, Pa.; $23 Coatesville, 
Claymont, Conshohocken, Phoenixville, Har- 
risburg; $22 Sparrows Point, Bridgeport, 
Phillipsdale, Worcester; $22 Cleveland: $20 
Buffalo, St. Louis, Birmingham; $21 Cincin- 
nati, Ashland, Portsmouth, Middletown; 
$20.35 Detroit; $18 Pacific Coast Points. 
Chart showing complete details available on 
request. 


No. 5—Bituminous coal, issued April 2, 1941 


fixing prices at levels prevailing March 28, 
1941. Revoked May 1, 1941. 


No. 6—Iron and steel products, issued April 


16, 1941 freezing basing point prices at levels 
prevailing March 31, 1941; revised June 20, 
1941 to establish base prices at April 16, 
1941 levels. 

Covered are iron or steel ingots, semi-finished 
products, finished hot or cold-rolled products 
and all products further finished by galvaniz 
ing, enameling, plating, coating, drawing, ex- 
truding, etc. 

Basing point prices are those announced by 
(1) U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for first 
quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 at 
designated basing point; or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by othe: 
producers at the same designated points. Ex- 
ception: Base prices under (2) cannot exceed 
those under (1) except to extent prevailing 
in third quarter of 1940. Extras mean addi- 
tions or deductions from base prices in effect 
April 16, 1941. Delivered prices applying io 
Detroit, Eastern Michigan, Gulf and Pacific 
points are deemed basing points except pro- 
ducers may charge governing basing point 
prices plus rail rates to the latter two areas 
where water transportation is not available 
Domestic ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price (2) extras 
(3) transportation charges to point of deliv- 
ery as customarily computed. The gcverning 
basing point may be (1) the basing point 
nearest the consumer providing the lowest de- 
livered price or (2) the basing point at or 
closest to the place of production or origin 
of shipment. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) domestic basing point nearest 
place of production (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges or the f.a.s. sea 
board price of the U. S. Steel Export Co. on 
April 16, 1941. 


No. 7—Combed cotton yarn, effective May 26, 


1941; amended July 19, 1941. 


No. 8—Nickel scrap and secondary materials, 


effective June 2, 1941; amended Sept. 8, 
1941. Maximum prices to makers on nickel 
and nickel alloy scrap unprepared for con- 
sumption, cents per lIb., f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment: 

Nickel scrap containing 98 per cent or more 
nickel, not more than 0.50% copper 26.00 per 
Ib.; 90-98 per cent nickel 26.00 per Ib. of 
nickel contained only. Converters (dealers) 
allowed 2-cent premium in selling to consum- 





ers Shipments of 2000 pounds or more by) 
maker or converter take 's-cent premium 


Ferro-nickel-chrome-iron scrap containing 20 
90 per cent nickel 26.50 per Ib. of nickel con 
tained, 8.00 per lb. of chrome Converter’s 
premium 1' cents Quantity extra cent 


10,000 pounds or more 


Ferro-nickel-iron scrap containing 14-90 per 


cent nickel 26.50 per Ib. of nickel contained 
Converter’s premium 1% cents Quantity ex 
tra '%4-cent 10,000 pounds or more 

Monel metal clippings 20.00 per Ib.; soldere 

sheet 18.00; No. 1 castings, turnings 15.06 

Converter’s premium 2 cents Quantity extra 
lo-cent 20,000 pounds or more Cupro-nicke 
containing 90 per cent o more combined 
nickel, copper 26.00 per Ib. of nickel cor 

tained, 8.00 per Ib. of copper, only Convert 
er’s premium 2 cents Quantity extra cer 


10,000 Ibs. or more 

Basic maximums on stainless (add $10 for 
briquettes) and nickel steel scrap f.o.b 
point of shipment (brokers allowed 5% com 
mission on stainless before $10 briquetting 
extra, 2% on nickel steels 

Stainless (16-20 chromium, 7-10% nicke 

$90 gross ton for sheets, clippings, solids 
$60 for borings and turnings 


Other chromium-nickel stainless grades 
28.00c per Ib. of nickel and 9.50c per Ib 
of chromium contained for sheet, clippings 
solids Deduct $30 gross ton for borings ar 


turnings. 


Straight chromium-type sheets, clippings 
solids $35 gross ton for 12-14% chromium 
$40 for 14-18%, $40 plus 9.50¢c per Ib. for 
each lb. chromium in excess of 18 f 

grades containing over 18 chromium. De 


duct $5 ton for borings and turnings 
Secondary Monel ingots and Mone shot 


27.00c per Ib., copper-nickel shot 25. 50« 


No. 9—Hides, kips and calfskins, effective 
June 16, 1941 amendments effective Sep 
13, Sept. 18, and Oct. 2% 1941 


No. 10—Pig iron, effective June 24, 1941, freez 


ing prices at levels generally prevailing fr 
second quarter of 1941 Governing basing 
point prices (gross tons) 

No 2 foundry $25 Bethlehem Everett 
Swedeland, Birdsboro, Sparrows Point $24 
Erie, Neville Island Sharpsville Buffal 
Chicago, Granite City, Cleveland, Hamiltor 
Toledo, Youngstown Detroit $24.50 Du 


luth; $20.38 Birmingham, $22 Provo 

For basic iron deduct 50 cents from above 
except Duluth and Provo which are not 
bases. Birmingham base $19 


Malleable $25.50, Bethlehem, Everett, Swed 


land, Birdsboro; $24.50 Erie, Buffalo, Du 
luth; $24 Neville Island, Sharpsville, Ch 
cago, Granite City, Cleveland, Hamiltor 
Toledo, Youngstown Detroit 

3essemer $26 Bethlehem, Everett, Swed 


land, Birdsboro; $25 Erie, Buffalo, Duluth 
Birmingham; $24.50 Neville Island, Sharps 
ville, Chicago, Granite City, Cleveland, ‘I 


ledo, Youngstown, Detroit 

Low phos $29.50 Steelton, Birdsboro, Buffalo 
High silicon’ silveries (6.00-6.50° ASE 
$29.50 Jackson County, O., $30.75 Buffak 
Gray forge $23.50 valley or Pittsburgh 
Charcoal $28 Lake Superior, high phos 
$28.50, Lyles, Tenn low phos $33 Lyles 


Ceiling prices are aggregate of (1) govern 
ing basing point (2) differentials (3) trans 
portation charges from governing basing 
point to place of delivery as customarils 


computed Exceptions Struthers Iron & 
Steel Co. may charge 5O-cent premium itts 
burgh Coke & Iron Co. at Sharpsville only 


Governing basing point is the one result 
ing in the lowest delivered price for the 
consume! 


In the case of exports only basing point 


nearest place of production may be used 
Differentials: Silicon 50 cents for each 0.25 
points in excess of 75-2.25 base. Phosphor 
ous 38 cents for content of 0.70% and ove! 
Manganese 50 cents for each 0.50% ovel 
1.00%. 
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t, S.W., Washington; Telephone Republic 5050. 





No, 11—Cotton textiles (grey goods), effective 


June 28, 1941; amended Aug. 23, 1941. 


No, 12—Brass mill scrap (‘‘byproduct of fab- 
rication of materials produced by brass 
mills’’) effective July 22, 1941; amended 
Oct. 3, 1941. Maximum prices cents per Ib 
f.o.b. point of shipment for heavy scrap, 
rod ends and turnings, respectively: Copper 
10.25 10.25, 9.50; yellow brass 8.62%, 





8.37%, 7.87%; 95% plus commercial bronze 
9.50 ; 90-95% commercial bronze 
9.37%, § 8.62%; 80% min. red brass 
9.12! 8.87 8.37%; 71-80% best qual 





brass 8.75, 8.50, (no turn., price); 5% 
nickel silver 9.25, 9.00, 4.62%; 10% ni. sil 
10.12%, 9.874%, 5.12%; 15% ni. sil. 10.87%, 
10.62%, 5y; Above prices for less than 
15,000 Ibs. any kind or grade; add %® tent 
for 15,000-40,000 Ibs. shipped at one time, 1 
cent 40,000 or more. 


No. 13—Douglas fir plywood, effective May 
1, 1941; amended Sept. 24, 1941 


No, 14—Raw silk, issued Aug. 2, 1941 fixing 
prices at levels prevailing July 21, 1941. 


No. 15-—Copper, effective Aug 12, 1941; 
amended Aug 28, 1941. Maximum base 
prices for electrolytic, lake or other fire 
refined copper in wire bars or ingot bars 
made to meet ASTM specification B5-27 for 
electrolytic and B4-27 for lake 12.00c Ib. 
delivered in carlots Connecticut valley. Cast- 
ing copper in wire bars or ingot bars fire 
refined to 99.5°% purity, including silver as 
copper, 11.75¢ lb., f.o.b. refinery in carlots 
Apply usual delivery differentials for other 
points. Add 44-cent on l.c.l. lots purchased 
from producers. Prices are gross before de- 
duction of discounts and include commis- 


sions 


For other kinds, grades, shapes, forms ap- 
ply customary premiums or discounts in et- 
fect Aug. 11, 1941. Other than producers 
(dealers) may charge following premiums: 
0-499 Ibs 2c; 500-999 l%c; 1000-4999 1c 
and 5000 to carload 4c. 


No. 16—Raw sugar, effective Aug. 14, 1941 
supplement issued Sept. 19, 1941. Maximum 
3.50ce Ib., duty pd. del. New York 


No, 17-——-Pig tin, effective Aug. 16, 1941; 
amended Sept. 19, 1941. Prices ex New York 
dock or warehouse for foreign tin, ex pro- 
ducers plant for domestic. Grade A 99.80% 
or higher 52.00c lots of 5 tons or more 
(includes Straits, Banka, Billiton, Katanga, 
Chempur, Hawthorne refined, Melianear 
guaranteed, Lempriere, Pyrmont, Regis, Vul- 
can Electrolytic, Metal and Thermit refined, 
No. 1 and electrolytic). Grade B 99.75-99% 
pure inclusive and 99.80% or higher not 
meeting grade A_ specifications 51.62'¢c. 
Grade C cornish refined (99.8089) 51.624ac 
Grade D 99.00-99.74 % pure, inclusive, 
51.12%%c (includes Chinese, YTC and PKMA 
brands, English Mellanear L & F brand). 
Grade E below 99% 51.00c for tin content. 
For 2240-11,199 Ibs. incl., add 1c; 1000-2239 
incl lic; 500-999 incl. 2%c; under 500 
Ibs. 3c. 


No. 18—Burlap, effective Aug. 16, 1941 


No. 19—Southern pine lumber, issued Aug. 16, 
1941, effective Sept. 5, 1941; amended Sept 
5, 1941 


No, 20—Copper scrap, effective Aug. 19, 1941; 
amended Oct. 17, 1941. Maximum prices in 
cents per lb. on other than material of 
brass mill origin (see No, 12) f.o.b. point 
of shipment, applying to any sale: No. 1 
heavy copper and wire 10.00; No. 2 and 
mixed heavy copper containing 96% copper 
9.00; light copper containing 92°% copper 
8.00. For each percentage point variation in 
copper content add or subtract 0.11775 cent. 
No. 1 copper in crucible shape takes 1%- 
cent premium Premium on shipments of 
40,000 Ibs. or more at one time (incl. by 
truck within 48 hours.) ‘%-cent. OPA may 
grant on application special premium on 
‘special purpose’’ scrap such as for steel 
mill and iron foundry use. 


No, 21—Formaldehyde, effective Aug. 20, 1941. 
F.o.b. shipping point 


carload lots, i 
5.40. 


n tank 


prices, cents per Ib., 
cars 4.25, in drums 


No, 22—Pennsylvania grade crude oil, effec- 


tive Aug. 23, 
crude per barr 


eastern Ohio 
group A $2.68. 


1941. FI 


*ennsylvania Bradford 


el $2.75; Southwest Pennsyl- 
vania crude $2.40; Eureka $2.34; South- 


$2.30; 


No. 23—Rayon grey go 


1941. 


No. 24—Washed 
hair, issued Au 


cattle 


Oil City-Titusville, 


ods, issued Aug. 24, 


tail and winter hog 


g. 16, 1941. 


No. 25—Fats and oils and their products, ef- 
fective Aug. 29, 1941 


1941. 


No. 26—Douglas 
1941. Amended 

No. 27—Anthraci 
1941; 


revoked Sept. 


fir lum 
Nov. 1 


te coal 


; amended Sept. 11, 


ber, effective Oct. 1, 
), 1941. 


» effective Sept. 12, 


18, 1941. 


No. 28—Ethyl alcohol, effective Sept. 15, 1941 


CD12, CD13, 


CD14 | 


gallon f.o.b. shipping 


in drums, cark 


ads, ac 


drums add 9l4c, 1-18 ¢ 


188-192) 32.50c per 
point in tank cars; 
id 7c per gallon, 19 
irums add 1214c. 


No. 29—By-product blast furnace and found- 


ry coke, issued 


1, 1941. By-product 
at ovens: Alabama 


Sept. lf 


Ashland, Ky., Ironton, 
Va. $10, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Erie, Pa., Philadelphia $11.75; Kearny, N. J. 
$12; Painesville, O. $11.25; Chattanooga, $9; 
Milwaukee $12.25. Delivered prices: Chicago, 
Detroit, Erie $12.25; 

St. Louis $12.02; India 


Fairmont, W. 


$12; Buffalo 


$12.50; 


Cleveland $12.30; Phil 


Paul, Minn. $14 
less 15 cents f¢ 


By-product blas 


r cash 
t furnac 


ton above weighted 
uarter 1941. Does not apply 
to sales or shipments at less than $6 f.o.b. 


price in first q 


after Sept. 18, 


1941. 


9, 1941, effective Oct. 


foundry coke f.o.b. cars 
$8.50; Chicago $11.50; 


O., Portsmouth, O., 


St. Louis and East 
napolis, Terre Haute 
Cincinnati $11.75; 
adelphia $12.38; St. 


New England states $13.75 


ten days. 
‘e coke: 75 cents net 
average f.o.b. oven 


No. 30—Waste paper sold east of the Rocky 


Mountains, effe 


ctive ¢ 


mixed $13 net ton, f.o. 


No, 31—Acetic acid, effe 


Prices 7.25¢ per 
origin, 6.25c fo 
livered. 





- Ib. for 
r 


ct. 1, 1941. No. 1 
b. point of shipment. 
active Sept. 29, 1941. 
* glacial acid of wood 


synthetic, in tank cars de- 


No. 32—Paper Board sold east of Rocky Moun- 


tains, effective 
livered prices 
Lined board $6 


Oct, 1, 
per net 
0, chipt 


ent coated news board 


1941. Maximum de- 
ton: Single Manila 
yoard $45, white pat- 
$75. 


No. 33—Carded cotton yarns, effective Oct. 6, 
1941. Prices keyed to 


cotton, 


No. 34—Wood alc 


Denaturing grade, 


spot market for raw 


~ohol, effective Oct. 10, 1941 


pure methyl, 95% methyl 


and 97% methyl alcohol in tank cars 60.00c 
of Mississippi River, 63.00c 


per gal. East 
West. Add 6c p 
or other contai 


er gal, 
ners. 


for carloads in drums 


No. 35—Carded gray and colored yarn cotton 
Oct. 21, 1941. Prices auto- 
matically adjusted to price of spot, raw cot- 


goods, effective 


ton. 


No. 36—Acetone, effective Oct. 27, 1941. Maxi- 
mum prices cents per 


ern territory, (add 


ritory): 7.00 in 


tank ¢ 


Ib. delivered in East- 


l)-cent for Western ter- 


-ars, 8.50 carloads in 


drums, 9.00 less-carloads in drums. Eastern 
territory includes Nev 


Wyoming, Mont 


No. 37—Normal 
fective Oct. 27, 


ana anc 


vy Mexico, Colorado, 
i states east thereof. 


Butyl Alcohol (butanol), ef- 
1941. Maximum prices cents 


per lb. delivered in E 
1%4-cent for Western 
tank cars, 11.75 carloads in drums, 12.25 


less-carloads in 
in No. 36. 


drums. 


Prepared by 


astern territory (add 
territory): 10.75 in 


Territories same as 


STEEL: 
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FINANCIAL 


Iron and Steel Group’s Rate 
Of Return Is Fifth Lowest 


@ ANNUAL rate of return on net 
worth earned by 31 companies 
grouped as “iron and steel” in the 
first nine months of 1941 was 9.7 
per cent, fifth lowest in 17 indus- 
trial classes, according to tthe Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. In 
the period last year the same group 
showed a rate of 7.5 per cent, third 
lowest, Not only producers, but fab- 
ricators and manufacturing § con- 
cerns were included in the division. 

Net profits of the companies used 
in the tabulation were compiled as 
reported after depreciation, inter- 
est, taxes and other charges and 
reserves but before dividends. Net 
worth included the book value of 
outstanding common and preferred 
stocks, and surplus account at the 
beginning of each year. 

STEEL’s tabulation of the net in- 
come of 18 major steel producers, 
representing more than 83 per cent 
of the industry’s ingot capacity, 
showed their profit for the nine 
months was at an annual rate of 
7.6 per cent on their combined cap- 
italization. (STEEL, Nov. 3, p. 34). 
In this case, combined capitalization 
represented total value of outstand- 
ing preferred and common stocks, 
surplus account and funded indebt- 
edness, all as of Dec. 31, 1940. 


Highest rate of return in the 
nine months among the 17 indus- 
trial groups compiled by the bank 
was that of the automobile indus- 
try, 19.4 per cent. Automobile equip- 
ment manufacturers had a com- 
bined earning rate of 19 per cent, 
machinery builders 18 per cent, and 
office equipment fabricators 16.2 
per cent, 


Average Return 12.5 Per Cent 


Average return for 295 manufac- 
turing companies comprising the 
17 industrial divisions was 12.5 per 
cent, compared with 10.2 per cent 
in the corresponding period in 1940. 
For 350 companies, representing a 
cross section of industry, the rate 
was 12.3 per cent, against 9.9 per 
cent in the first three quarters last 
year. 

Federal income and excess profits 
taxes of 140 companies giving tax 
details for the nine months more 
than trebled compared with the pe- 
riod last year, taking 83 per cent 
of the increase in net income and 
cutting net gains over the year from 
91 to 22 per cent. 

The federal income and excess 
profits taxes not only took the ma- 
jor share of the increment in net 
income of the 140 companies in 1941, 
but also exceeded total net profits 
available to the credit of stockhold- 
ers. These taxes alone, in the pe- 





November 17, 1941 


riod, were equal to $1.21 for every 
$1 of net profit remaining after 
taxes, 

Following is a 
the bank’s tabulation of profits in 
the first nine months: 


summary of 


Annual Rate Per 
of Return % Cent 


No. Industrial Groups 1940 1941 Change? 


8 Baking a iat eto uk 7.0 6.9 (.4 
21 Other food and 
beverage ..... 12.7 15.1 +21.5 
12 Textiles and apparel 10.8 11.6 +11.0 
12 Paper products . 9.1 95 + 8.5 
28 Chemicals, drugs, 
ee 14.8 15.5 + 8.9 
18 Petroleum products . 7.1 9.2 +29.3 
16 Stone, clay and glass 10.7 11.9 +13.8 
31 Iron and steel . 7.5 9.7 +31.8 
9 Building equipment . 8.2 10.3 421.6 
14 Electrical equipment. 13.0 14.3 +13.0 
24 Machinery ..... 13.4 18.0 43.8 
5 Office equipment 11.4 16.2 45.1 
9 Automobiles ... 5.1 19.4 31.9 
20 Auto equipment 16.0 19.0 +28.0 
10 Railway equipment 65 9.0 +42.6 
35 Metal products 
| yA 2.0 57.9 
23 Misc. manufacturing 7.5 11.6 458.6 
295 Total manufacturing 10.2 12.5 +25.1 
10 Coal mining ... . 20- 88 4 
9 Metal mining . 8.6 10.3 +20.0 
11 Mining, quarrying 
ee eer 15.1 17.4 +13.2 
16 Trade (whol. and 
retail) ; 5.0 7.6 +55.5 
9 Service and con- 
struction 6.6 9.5 1 46.3 
350 Average 7. 9.9 12.3 +-25.7 


tIncreases or decreases of more than 100 
per cent not computed. 


SEC Issues Reports on Ten 
Largest Steel Companies 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, Washington, has issued a 
booklet containing reports on steel 
manufacturing companies with as- 





sets over $100,000,000 each. The in- 
formation is said to be based on 
registration statements and annual 
reports to the commission. 

The volume was produced as a 
Works Projects Administration 
project, in a survey of American 
listed corporations. Its purpose is 
to make more accessible to the pub- 
lic information in the commission’s 
files, under the policy of the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act that reliable in- 
formation concerning listed corpo- 
rations be made readily available. 

Ten steel companies are repre- 
sented, for which balance sheets in 
great detail are shown, as of Dec. 
31, 1940. 


Sales to Army Increase 


Yellow Truck’s Earnings 


Effect of booming army truck 
sales on financial statements is 
ably pictured in the report of Yel- 
low Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., sub- 
sidiary of General Motors: 

Three quarters, 

1941 1940 
Net sales ..$159,707,285 $58,250,701 
Net income 

before taxes 22,639,486 
Net income 

after taxes 


4,598,546 
6,615,282 3,506,869 


@ Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Ill., has adopted a five-day office 
work-week, affecting 1600 employes. 
Arrangements have been made for 
Saturday service necessary to avoid 
hardships or inconvenience to cus- 
tomers, and in all departments a 
sufficient number of persons will be 
on duty to meet emergencies. 





Leaves Are ‘‘Raked’’ 
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@ Leaf-gathering is made “speedy and easy” with this device which operates 

on the principle of the vacuum cleaner. Engineered by the public service inspec- 

tor of Wyoming, O., the unit is comprised of an old truck chassis, a used motor, a 
second-hand fan, sheet metal duct, and cloth bag. NEA photo 
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WING TIPS 


Adaptation of British Rolls-Royce airplane engine to Ameri- 
can production practice a complicated task, but Packard is 





B® ROLLS-ROYCE Merlin airplane 
engine, on which Packard in Detroit 
is now about 80 per cent tooled, is 
in its ninth design version since 
Packard first took the job over. 
Initially known as the Merlin 20, it 
is now the Merlin 28. This shows 
the rapidity of design changes in 
aircraft work, here being an engine 
not yet in production which has al 
ready had enough changes to require 
nine separate design numbers. 

If ever there was a virtual sea of 
metalworking machinery it is in the 
Rolls-Royce machining department 
at Packard where there is crammed 
$18,000,000 of brand new machine 
tools, many of them yet to turn over 
for the first time. All of them are 
tagged as property of either the 
British government or the Defense 
Plant Corp., the apportionment be 





on verge of volume output in less than a year. 


Still needs 


11,000 men to staff engine plants fully . . . Plane engines 

being pushed up steadily in horsepower rating, chiefly by 

stepping up speed. Higher speeds impose greater loads on 

crankshafts, bearings and connecting rods; methods worked 

out to improve these parts ... Planning 12 1/2-ton flying 
dreadnaught 


ing on the basis of two machines 
for the British for every one belong- 
ing to the U. S. Reason for this is 
that orders for the engine are in 
this ratio, and deliveries will be 
made the same way—two for the 
British and one for the U. S. 

So far there have been shipped 
only about 40 completed engines, 
some of which have been installed 
in the Curtiss P-40-F pursuit ship of 
the army for flight testing. The en- 
gine, according to army engineers 
who witnessed a recent type test at 
Wright Field, exceeds all anticipa- 
tions, and the army has told the 
Packard management that if it can 
do anything to expedite production, 
it will be only too anxious to do so. 

It has been no simple job to take 
this British-designed engine and 
adapt it to American production and 


tooling methods. Thousands of hours 
of work was necessary in converting 
all specifications to American dimen- 
sional terms, and then turning out 
sample parts practically by hand to 
determine their suitability. 

Many complications were stumbled 
onto. For example, a certain part of 
the supercharger was made accord- 
ing to British drawings and installed 
in a test engine. After a short run, 
the part broke. A check showed all 
dimensions well within limits on 
drawings, so the defective part was 
compared with a similar part pro- 
duced in Britain. It was found that 
certain sections had been “beefed 
up” considerably over what the 
drawing showed. When questioned, 
British engineers recalled that in- 
structions had been given to shop 
men in Britain to leave a little more 





Navy Launches New Martin 67-Ton, 4-Engine Aerial ‘‘Battleship’’ 





@ Launched recently at the Glenn L. Martin plant. Baltimore. was this aerial “battleship”, the Navy's new 67-ton, 4-engine 
patrol bomber. Capable of carrying a bomb load to Europe and back. nonstop, and christened MARS. the giant $2,500,000 
aircraft is reported by Martin to be the world’s largest flying boat. NEA photo 
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@ Remarkable example of successful 
application of mass production prin- 
ciples to the aircraft engine industry 
is furnished by this co-ordinated group- 
ing of machining units with built-in 
conveyor system for transferring cylin- 
der heads from one unit to another. 
The assembly. which is 154 feet long. 
handles 72 pieces at one time—pro- 
gressively drilling, reaming, boring and 
chamfering; and ejecting a completed 
part every 48 seconds. This machine 
was designed and built by Greenlee 
Bros. & Co. and is shown in operation 
at the new plant of Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp., Cincinnati 
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stock on certain sections of the 
aluminum forging, but that they had 
neglected to transfer these oral 
changes to the drawings. Things 
like this happened more than once 
during Packard’s program of tool- 
ing for production. 

Packard now has 6000 men at 
work in its Rolls-Royce division, 
most of them concentrated in the 
machining department, and must 
hire 11,000 more to attain the pro- 
duction goal of 40 engines a day, not 
likely to be reached before next 
summer, if then. These so-called pro- 
duction goals announced on air- 
planes, engines, propellers and the 
like, must be taken with several 
grains of salt. They are purposely 
set high—often very high—to pro- 
vide a stimulus to suppliers of parts 
and equipment, as well as to work- 
men in the plant. Actually, they 
may never be reached, but if they 
serve to speed up deliveries of ma- 
chinery and _ subcontracted parts, 
and to accelerate machine produc- 
tion and assembly operations they 
have fulfilled a useful purpose. In 
addition, there is the propaganda 
effect which such goal figures have 
on “the enemy.” So when Packard 
gets to 25 or 30 engines a day you 
can figure the plant is close to hit- 
ting on all cylinders. 

The race to keep airplane engines 


¢ 


@ Line production, once a doubtful fac- 
tor in the aircraft engine industry, has 
been applied to a high degree in the 
new 33-acre plant of Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp., Cincinnati. Typical of scenes 
throughout this huge plant—from which 
engines were being shipped less than 
eight months after groundbreaking—is 
this battery of National Automatic Tool 
Co. multiple spindle drilling machines. 
These are specially tooled for handling 
cylinder heads of 1700 horsepower 
Cyclone engines, indexing fixtures be- 
ing employed to minimize nonproduc- 
tive machine time 
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in the development stage one step 
ahead of the production stage is an 
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interesting one. The Allison V-12 
engine is a good example. Originally, 











this engine was designed to provide 
700 horsepower. Subsequently, this 
was stepped up to 1040, then 1150, 
then to the present rating of 1325. 
Now it is being type tested at Wright 
Field on the basis of 1500 horse- 
power and when this is completed 
engineers will start shooting at 2000 
horsepower. Here is almost a tripling 
of the original horsepower—and 
from the same basic engine. 

How is it done? Primarily by 
minor modifications in accessories 
such as superchargers, and, more 
important, by gradually stepping up 
top speed. Thus the 2000-horsepower 
engine will have displacement very 
close to that of the original 700- 
horsepower model, or around 1700 
cubic inches; but speed will be in- 
creased sharply. 

Increases in speed throw extra 
burdens on moving parts—particu- 
larly bearings, crankshafts and con- 


necting rods, so engineers must 
work out improvements in these 
parts to accommodate the higher 


speeds. In the Allison, for example, 








it was discovered that by shotblast- 
ing the crankshaft and connecting 
rods, strength would be improved to 
the point where there was an ample 
factor of safety for higher speed. 
Then, as speeds continued to go up, 
it was decided to nitride the crank- 
shaft, which is now being done. 
Eventually it may prove worthwhile 
to nitride both shafts and connecting 
rods for still greater speed-strength. 

The crankshaft is S. A. E. 4340 
steel, not generally considered a 
nitriding steel, but it is being ni- 
trided anyway—about  0.050-inch 
over the entire surface. The treat- 
ment is apparently working out so 
successfully that it is pointing the 
way to a continuation of the im- 
proved rating of the engine. 

The matter of engine horsepower 
in airplanes is at best a touchy sub- 
ject for discussion. One well-known 
executive of a leading engine manu- 
facturing company literally tears 
his hair any time some one starts 
comparing horsepowers of different 
engines. He says horsepower is a 





Weighing Domestic Transport Planes 
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@ Twenty men, working a total of 
800 hours, were required recently 
to weigh the Stratoliner “Quintup- 
lets,” reported the largest transport 
planes in domestic airline service. 
Two sets of 15,000-pound scales 
were placed under each wheel. An- 
other special set was suspended 
from the hangar roof by means of 
high-speed trolley hoists manufac- 
tured by Wright Mfg. Division of 
American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., 
York, Pa., and attached to the tail 
which was lifted to place the ship 
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in flying position. When thus sus- 
pended, top of the fin is nearly 30 
feet above the floor. 

Wingspread of the Stratoliners is 
107% feet; length from nose to tail, 


741/3 feet. Empty weight of each 
plane is approximately 31,200 
pounds. Gross weight, including all 


accessories and passengers, is 45,000 
pounds. 

Federal regulations specify that 
each of the planes be weighed once 
a year to determine its weight 
“stripped.” 








vastly different thing in a pursuit 
ship as against a four-motor bomber, 
and furthermore the horsepower of 
an engine at 35,000 feet in the air is 
something else again from horse- 
power at takeoff. 


Favor Guerin Process for 
Aircraft Stampings 


Decision of some of the motor 
companies—Briggs and Ford, for 
example—to use standard types of 
mechanical presses and ferrous dies 
for production of aircraft stampings 
is being watched with interest by the 
established aircraft companies which 
seem to favor the Guerin process, 
involving hydraulic presses, metal 
male dies and a rubber pad for a 
universal female die. Aircraft build- 
ers feel this process, developed by 
Douglas and licensed to the entire 
industry, has advantages over mech- 
anical presses and regular types of 
stamping dies in point of speed, 
economy and efficiency. 

Combination of crude rubber and 
rubber resin is used in production of 
a material known as Plioform by 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The de- 
rivative plastic has been tried ex- 
perimentally for fuel tanks of planes 
and combat vehicles, replacing alum- 
inum, and is claimed to have proper- 
ties of maintaining shape under gun 
fire and crash impact which make it 
ideal for use in self-sealing tanks. 

At the recent unveiling of Navy’s 
new 140,000-pound flying boat, Mars, 
or XPB2M-1 as it is known tech- 
nically, Glenn L. Martin, president 
of the company which built the 
craft, said, “This vessel marks the 
transition from the flying boat to the 
flying ship. Ships of this type have 
a definite place in the Navy’s scheme 
of things. But seagoing aircraft of 
much greater size will be forthcom- 
ing soon. As a matter of fact, our 
company already has plans for a 
250,000-pound vessel. Even by multi- 
plying engines of present maximum 
horsepower we can attain such sizes, 
but already we know that engine 
development soon will deliver much 
more powerful units.” 

New windowless bomber plant be- 
ing built at Tulsa, Okla., for opera- 
tion by Douglas, will have its 320 x 
4000-foot area cooled by a York air 
conditioning system powered by 
seven huge turbocompressors with 
cooling capacity equal to the melt- 
ing of 7000 tons of ice daily. 

Work Projects Administration 
has constructed 222 new landing 
fields, built more than 500 miles of 
runways, and erected 886 new air- 
port buildings in the past six years, 
according to a report issued by 
Howard O. Hunter, WPA Commis- 
sioner. One out of every three WPA 
workers throughout the country is 
now engaged in defense work. 
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Plane, Parts Orders Comprise 80% of 


$335,133,055 Awards Placed by Army 


@® MORE than 80 per cent of the 
$335,133,055 defense awards report- 
ed last week by the War Department 
were for airplanes, subassemblies, 
accessories and aircraft armament. 
Huge volume of orders for planes 
and parts in recent weeks reflects 
the Army’s plans to expand sub- 
stantially the earlier program for 
development of the air force. 


Contracts placed by branches of 
the Army other than the Air Corps 
were mostly small and for widely 
varying materials. Orders reported 
by the War Department last week 
included: 


Ordnance Department Awards 


Ahlberg Bearing Co., Chicago, ball bear- 
ings, 54426. 

American Air Filter Co. Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., dust collecting systems, $4270. 
American Broach & Machine Co., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., special tooling, broaching 
and gun grooving machines, $152,995. 
American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., An- 
drew C. Campbell Division, Bridgeport, 

Conn., swaging machines, $2897. 
American Locomotive Co., Railway Steel 


Spring Division, New York, steel 
springs, $39,069. 

Barwood & Co., 
$9469. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
steel, $4000. 

Biddle, James G., Co., 
testers, $12,798. 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc., 
$12,782. 

Boye & Emmes Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, lathes, $80,887. 

Breeze Corps. Inc., Newark, N. J., 
for tanks, $2790. 

Budd, E. G., Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, sus- 
pension bands, trunnion bands and 
cluster adapters, $26,177. 

Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co 
Muskegon, Mich., tank tracks, $2,246,- 
868. 

Cape Ann Tool Co., Pigeon Cove, Mass., 
steel forgings, $9795. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
plates for tanks, $77,159. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincinnati 
Grinders Inec., Cincinnati, grinders, 
$58,113. 

Clayton Mark & Co., Evanston, IIl., steel 
tubing, $2883. 

Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, 
twist drills, reamers, end mills, tools, 
$277,603. 

Cohn & Rosenberger Co. Inc., Providence, 
R. I., booster cups, $7797. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 


Philadelphia, gages, 


Bethlehem, Pa., 
Philadelphia, 


Buffalo, steel 


parts 


Chicago, 


Hart- 





Gets Defense Manufacturing ‘‘Report’’ First-Hand 
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@ First-hand information on defense manufacturing methods was obtained recent- 

ly by Brig. Gen. Earl McFarland, assistant chief of ordnance, United States Army, 

during inspection of work at General Electric’s Lynn, Mass., works. Accompany- 
ing General McFarland were other War Department, Army and OPM officials 
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ford, Conn., back plate trigger spacers, 
parts for pistols, machine gun barrels, 
$51,967. 

Columbia Machine Tool Co., 
crank shapers, $12,365 
Cushman Chuck Co., Hartford, Conn., 
lathe chucks, $5292 
Detroit Broach Co. Inc., 
section details, $3081. 
Disston, Henry, & Sons Inc., 
files, cutters, $7750 
Eastern Bridge Co., 
craneways, $4000. 
Edgcomb Steel Co., 

$14,965. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., Continental Tool Works 
Division, Detroit, reamers, $29,460 

Federal Screw Works, Detroit, boosters, 
adapters, $473,000 

Federal Tool Corp., 
$3238. 

Ferracute Machine Co., Bridgeton, N. J., 
bending brakes, $14,465 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 
spot weld comparers, protective short 
circuit equipment, $3039 

General Motors Corp., Detroit, guns, $9 
189,570. 

General Motors Sales Corp New De- 
parture Division, Bristol, Conn ball 
bearings, $4963; Detroit Division, 
trucks, 31941 

General Time Instrument Corp., West- 
clox Division, LaSalle, Ill., fuzes, $965,- 
000. 

Gibson, G. M., Co., Bellevue, Iowa, drifts 
and punches, $5893. 

Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wis., horizontal boring, 
drilling and milling machines, $75,800. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., taps, dies and diestocks, gages, 
$19,230. 

Grenby Mfg. Co. 
grinders, 52923. 
Guiberson Diesel Engine Co., 
parts for tanks, $85,052. 


Hamilton, O., 


Detroit, broach 
Chicago, 
Worcester, Mass., 


Philadelphia, steel, 


Chicago, gages, 


Plainville Conn 
Chicago, 


Hanssen’s, Louis, Sons, Davenport, Lowa, 
wrenches, $4055 


Hodge 30iler Works, Boston, tanks, 
$4420. 
Illinois Tool Works, Chicago, cutters, 


broaches, $3039. 
Indianapolis Machinery & Supply Co., 
Indianapolis, grinders, $2925 
International General Electric Co. Inc., 
Schenectady, N. Y., high frequency 
changers, $3694 
International Harvester Co., 
gun carriages, $2,476,875. 
International Nickel Co., New 
copper nickel alloy rods, $10,235 


Chicago, 
York, 


Jahn, B., Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., 
dies, punches, $6452 

JCH Automatic Machine Works, Phila- 
delphia, inserts for drivers, dies and 
bushings, $5241. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
burgh, steel, $2632. 


Pitts- 


Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa., 
tools, $105,171 

Lansdowne Steel & Iron Co., Morton, Pa., 
forgings, $3135. 

Lees-Bradner Co., Cleveland, thread mill- 
ing machines, $88,200 

Lehigh Foundries Inc., Easton, Pa., am 
munition parts, $84,150 

Lewis-Shepard Sales Corp., 
Mass., racks, $10,119. 

Lincoln Park Tool & Gage Co., 
Park, Mich., gages, $4407 

Lite Mfg. Co., New York, spare barrel 
covers, $46,764 

Ludlow Typograph Co., 
graph machines, $4499 

Lyon Metal Products In 
Iowa, boxes, $2580. 


Watertown, 


Lincoln 


Chicago, typo- 


Davenport, 
Masterform Tool Co., Chicago, cutting 
tools, 89799. 
Mattatuck Mfg. Co., 
screws, $2500. 
McArdle & Cooney Inc., 
pipe fittings, $3068. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 3rooklyn, 
N. Y., telescope mounts, telescopes and 
parts, $520,456. 
Merz Engineering Co., 
gages, $12,627. 
Michigan Tool Co., Detroit, cutting tools, 


Waterbury, Conn., 


Philadelphia, 


Indianapolis, 
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Miller Printing Machinery Co., Pitts- 
burgh, traverse mechanism assemblies 
gun mounts, spare parts, $509,122 

Modern Tool & Die Co Philadelphia 
gages, $16,521 

Monarect Machine Tool Co Sidney, ©O 
machine tools, $84,189 

Muncie Gear Works, Muncie Ind parts 
ind assemblies for gun carriages 
SAL 1 

National Automatic Tool Co Richmond 
Ind., drilling machines, $60,825 
tional Supply Co., Toledo, O., forgings 
$16,167 
iles-Bement-Pond Co Pratt & Whit 
ney Division, Hartford, Conn grind 
rs precision locating and jiz boring 
machines, gages, $58,492 

Nirvana Miz Corp Nirvana Mich 
parts for tanks, $8515 

Norris Iron & Wire Works Inc Bridge 
port, Pa Storage shed, $5595 

©’ Brien Machinery Co Philadelphia 
Planers, $10,350 

Philadelphia Bronze & Brass Cory 
Philadelphia manganese aluminum 
bronze castings manganese bronze 
bars, $80,310 

Platt Corp Baltimore fuze container 
$7276 

Poor & Co., Canton Forge & Axle Works 
Division, Canton, O dies and forg 
ings, SS532 

Pressed Steel Car Co. In Pittsburgh 
ears for furnaces, shelis, $322,345 

Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Butler 
Pa., shells, $945,000 

Reid Bros. Co. Inc Beverly, Mass., tools 
$94,594 

Republik Steel Corp Cleveland steel 
bars, 56309 

Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Rome, N. Y 
brass bar and phosphor bronze, lowe1 
detonator sockets, $32,423 

Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon Pa., strip 
Steel, $11,316 

Shuler Axle Co. In Louisville, Ky 
Steel forgings, $16,534 

Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co., Melrose Park. 
Il] bundle packing accessories, $282, 
176 

Sperry Gyroscope Co Brooklyn N y 
parts and services to modify directo! 
ballistic cams and dials, $9075 

Steel & Wire Products Co Baltimore 
strapping steel, $8270 

Stokes, F. J Machine Co.,, Philadelphia 


presses, 


rhompson 


rt 


Haven, 
ireadwell 
Mass., rifl 


punches 


Conn., 


and dies, $5880 
Henry G., & Son Co 
band saws, $5184 
Tap & Die Co., 


ing head cutters, $24,( 








New 
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Unexcelled Mfg. Co. Inc., New York, 
ground signals, $177,599. 

United Shoe Machinery Corp., Beverly 
Mass., forgings, $5508. 

Vanhorn Machine Co., Blawnox, Pa 
lower detonator sockets, $19,316 

Warnock Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass 
wrenches, $6390 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., charging ma- 
chines, $20,000 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg Co., 
Sharon, ~ * transformers, $3914; 


Davenport, Iowa, Division, stabilizer 
units, 54007 

White Motor Co., Cleveland, parts for 
scout cars, $5295. 

Wollaston Brass & Aluminum Foundry 
Quincy, Mass., aluminum bronze cast 
ings, $4796 

Air Corps Awards 

Air Cruisers Ine., Clifton, N. J., oxygen 
cylinders, $1,047,592. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., tool 


kits and aircraft instruments, $12,593,- 
503. Eclipse Aviation Division, super- 
charger regulator assemblies, $2,208,- 
150 

Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, parts for 
aircraft, $189,217 

Candler-Hill Corp., Detroit, fuel pumps 


$820,900 


Chandler-Evans Corp., South Meriden, 


Conn., fuel pumps, $1,320,877. 
Crawford Mfg. Co. Inc., Richmond, Va., 
container assemblies, $139,000. 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica 
Calif., airplanes and spare parts, 
$78, 264,993 
Edison, Thomas A., Inc., West Orange, 


N. J., thermometer indicators, $248,040 
Electronic Laboratories Inc., Indianapolis, 


parts for lighting inverters, $119,989. 

General Motors Corp., New York, hard- 
ware, $478,774; Allison Division, Indi- 
anapolis, aeronautical engines and 
parts, $124,523,672. 

Martin, Glenn L., Co., Baltimore, turret 
assemblies, $19,007,247. 

Kidde, Walter, & Co., New York, fire ex- 


tinguisher sets, $129,423. 
Service Too] & Engineering Co., 

Q., aircraft fittings, $219,932. 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inec., Brooklyn, 

N. Y., $56,403,980 for gyroscopic instru- 


Dayton, 


ments. Of this total, $18,859,000 was 
previously awarded to the companys 
by a letter of intent; remaining $37,- 
534,980 represents a new award; als 
automatic pilots and maintenance 


parts, $1,152,022. 
Square D Co., Kollsman Instrument Divi- 


to STEEL’s readers, shipments being made 24 hours after or- 
ders are received 


Thes 


100 
200 
300 
400 
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NOTE: 


forms can be obtained from STEEL, Readers’ Service De- 
partment, Penton Building, Cleveland, at the following prices: 
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Postage is not included in above prices. 
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Government Forms Are Available 
@ Forms PD-73, PD-25-C, PD-25-D which now must be attached 
to every order or contract for defense supplies are available 
$3.55 
$3.25 per M 
$2.95 per M 
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$2.55 per M 
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PN. Rice 
indicators, 


pilot tubes, alti- 
$2,997,- 


sion, Elmhurst, 
meters, tachometer 
565. 
Wright 
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Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
tools and engines, $418,521. 
Awards 


Chemical Warfare Service 


Acklin Stamping Co., Toledo, O., brass 
eyerings, $48,475. 

Doehler Die Casting Co., New York, 
nozzles, $37,822 

Handy & Harman, New York, brazing 
alloy, silver alloy, $18,990. 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., out- 
let valve guards, $5430. 


Quartermaster Corps Awards 


Parts Division, Highland 
parts for trucks, $64,202. 


Chrysler Corp. 
Park, Mich., 


Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., parts 
for trucks, $98,898. 

Mack Mfg. Corp., Plainfield, N. J., parts 
for trucks, $140,751. 

United States Hoffman Machine Corp., 
New York, washing machines, drying 


tumblers and extractors, $11,960. 
Yellow Truck & Coach Co., General Mo- 
tors Truck & Coach Division, Pontiac, 
Mich., parts for trucks, $461,156 
Signal Corps Awards 
Alden Products Co., Brockton, Mass., 
keys, plugs, $9617. 


Automatic Electric Sales Co 

line and truck distributing 
motor generator sets, tele- 
switchboard equipment, at- 
cabinets, $130,253. 


American 
Chicago, 
frames, 
phones, 
tendants’ 


Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, cameras 
$19,453. 
Bunnell, J. H., & Co., New York, Keys, 


relays, $10,541. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill 
power units, $11,209. 


Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corp 


Meriden, Conn., test sets, $14,319 
Crosby Co., Buffalo, reels, $113,698 
Friez, Julien P., & Sons, Baltimore 

anemometers, 55635. 

General Cable Corp., New York, cable, 
reels, wire, $62,597. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 


switchboard lamps, coils, dynamotor 
units, $10,139. 

Graybar Electric Co. Inc., 
protector blocks, fuzes, wire, cable 
reels, braces and pins, switchboards, 
eases for tuning forks, $687,651. 

Greene, Eugene, New York, antenna 


equipment, $18,861. 


New York 


Gussack Machined Products Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y., mast bases, 
ratchets, washers, $58,989. 

Joslyn Co., New York, brackets and 


$34,497. 
Brooklyn, 
$4821 
clamps, 


screws, rings, 
Karp Metal Products Co. Inc., 
N. Y., cabinet racks, boxes, 
Leich Sales Corp., Chicago, 
$4240. 
Mitchell Camera 
Calif., cameras, 
Murdock, William J., 
headsets, $27,629. 
National Cine Laboratories, 
tripods, $14,999. 
Par-Metal Products 
City, N. Y., cabinet 
Petroff, Peter A., 
$9396. 
Pioneer 


crossarms, 


Corp., West Hollywood, 
$116,968. 
Co., Chelsea, Mass., 


New York, 


Corp., Long Island 
racks, $2577 
New York, axles 
Gen-E-Motor Corp., Chicago, 
dynamotor units, $20,939. 
Radio Receptor Co., New 
equipment, $657,278. 

Rauland Corp., Chicago, 
equipment, $58,292. 

RCA Mfg. Co. Inc., Camden, N. J., am- 
plifiers, sound recorders, microphones, 
radio equipment, latches, lockscrew 
and nut assemblies, $240,480. 

Silman Mfg. Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, am- 
plifiers, loudspeakers, microphones, 
shoulder harnesses, tripods, $99,739. 

Technical Devices Corp., Bloomfield, 
N. J., radio equipment, $21,941. 

Teletype Corp., Chicago, teletype equip- 
ment, $957,178. 

Widin Metal Goods Co., 


York, radio 


transmitting 


Garwood, N. J., 
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mast bases, mast sections, insulators at Memphis for manufacture of alr- subcontractors to handle approximately 50,00 
840.156 plane parts. hours of work requiring the use of norizonta 
: = H h T 1¢ H ‘ T $17. 760 ind vertical boring mills, universal, intern 
’ , of E > r ughes Tool Co., ouston, 1ex., o1¢,¢6 surface and centerless grinding, engine lathes 
Corpse of Engineers Awards increase in prior agreement, for acqul- ind profile milling Close tolerances required 
Dutton, C. H., Co., Kalamazoo, Mich sition of additional machinery and ‘Iso large amount of tools, jigs, and fixtures 
steam pumps, boilers and _ fittings. equipment to be used in the existing n connection with this work 
$14,152. factory for fabrication f aircraft 3: Facilities are urgently needed fot 
Kalamazoo Railway Supply Co., Kalama- parts. duct n work on tools iS ne Rutaaes 
: . smatil precision great rk neerns |! r 
zoo, Mich., hand cars and push cars Holley Carburetor Co., Detroit, $98,708 on com pee werk.  Consane. § 
$22,100. ; . te . ; : increase in prior agreement for acquisi nediatels 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, tion and installation of additional ma- ee er oe ae ee 
track bolts, $30,618. chinery and equipment to be used in for producing medium size manganese ste¢ 
the existing plant for manufacture of ast ngs should cont ct th S fice wit! : 
G t Fi carburetors. mn + ged oe § = , _ — —_ a roms ~ 
overnment Finances Sait ta ane teen doe ae cae 
. ege Ss available 
More Flant Expansions Additional Subcontract ss: “ananeite’ ania medals “Gmetad “aiataaa 
handle Navy requirements for machinir 
@ More lease agreements, the War Opportunities Listed Lan grin Mn: wagon oe 
eq es us 0 piane rat it a ! ind é ( 
Depariment reported last week, have a ae boring mill with 25-incl pacity. Close 
been completed between Defense @ Subcontract Opportunities avall erences. pommel re work Sar tite and sheets 
Plant Corp. and manufacturers for able to qualified manufacturers basis, offering excellent opportunities for cor 
establishment of new facilities for possessing facilities not currently cerns qualified to handle Prints re availabl 
re ss ee . ao er ~ San 7 +3 ‘ t this office 
production of equipment considered engaged in defens: produc tion and 6: Concern canchie of tarsing out etnias 
essential to the Army Title to adapted to the work required are ‘uantities of 100,000 monthly of 20 mm. at 
nara nie 4 ‘eoylarlv ishe , > variou 10 mm. projectiles are urged t idvise tl 
facilities purchased and _ installed regularly published by the various D Tame, penis ane Wreed 10 a 
will be retained by the Defense district offices of the Division ol equipment essential: Six-spindle automatics 
Corp. The agreements approved Contract Distribution, OPM. Fol a ane rat patoosy galing 
. Vs Ss c ° —¥ . semisensitive drill press 14-inch tapper Ni 
= a Ow y ID . 4S rere ssued turret lathes. 1 nch el esses for k 
by the Office of Production Manage- lowing eens Were: ene urret lathes, 1%4-Inch tapper, presses for jo 
ment: last week and have not heretofore — — . Egg A pee 
7 . : + . . stub lathes t rough rn finish an ine 
iret been published in STEEL. Further in ncidental equipment Prints nd recom 
pgs = sate ro pes talc formation concerning any item can mended machine procedure available at this 
/ é Ss . a., $9,/14,20 6 ) : - P P aes Tice 
struction of a plant at or near Wil- be secured from the district office 7: Capacity on Ne B. and § natic 
liamsport, together with acquisition of which issues the list. In most cases No. 0 G. B. and S. automatics and No. 0 
ghee ag va gy nrg = machinery blue prints or actual samples of the ice sone ib a oa 
or use there and in the company’s ee pepe T ae Se mea ; : ull uM ent 
existing plant for manufacture of air- desired article may be studied at 8: Concerns with engine lathes, swing 18 
craft cnsises. the office: HS ge ecg ol geemeagent gt nat 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney Division of Contract Distribution, OPM, Fed- once. This equipment is required for in 
Division, West Hartford, Conn., $405,- eral Reserve Bank building, Boston, is seek- boring using special attachments to be pr 
000 for acquisition and installation of ing subcontractors for the following work: vided Juantities large, permitting productior 
additional plant facilities at its exist- 1: Massachusetts manufacturer is  seekin ver extefided period 


ing factory at West Hartford, for 
manufacture of machine tools. 

Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, 
Pa., $13,077,727 for constructing and 
equipping a plant at or near Pottstown, 
and for acquiring additional machinery 
and equipment for use in the existing 


plant. , 
General Motors Corp., Fisher Bedy Di- ‘ ae es jindebea ™ : e * jt 
vision, Memphis, Tenn., $340,520 in- a , (hoe . 
crease on a prior lease agreement, for " (Wi | as ee rH 
acquisition of additional machinery 5 . A 


and equipment to be used in the plant 
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‘‘Defense Specials”’ 
Start 40-Day Tour 


@ Carrying samples and exhibits of 
needed defense equipment and parts, 
the three “Defense Special” trains 
shown in the upper picture left Wash- 
ington Nov. 10 on a 40-day tour of the 
country. Seventy-nine stops in different 
regions were scheduled to permit man- 
ufacturers, especially the smaller ones, 
to determine whether they can perform 
any defense work. Information avail- 
able to prospective subcontractors in- 
cludes name and address of the prime 
contractor, items available for contract, 
facilities required, material to be 
worked, tolerances, quantity and rate 
of production, and other pertinent data. 
Lower, the interior of one of the 
coaches, with the articles offered for 
subcontracting on display. NEA photos 
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Canada To Expand Antiaircraft 


Gun Production by 


TORONTO, ONT. 


@ PLANS have been completed to in- 


crease by 600 per cent the monthly 
output in Canada of 3.7-inch anti- 
aircraft guns, it was reported last 
week by C. D. Howe, minister of 
munitions and supply. Expenditure 
of $9,000,000 has been authorized 
for expansion of production facili- 
ties for mobile mountings for this 
type of ordnance. Construction of 


the plant is to start immediately. 


Canada, according to Mr. Howe, 
will soon co-operate with Great 
Britain on pvoduction of another 
antiaircraft gun barrel. Large con- 
tracts for barrel forgings and ma- 
chining have already been placed 
with two Canadian companies, 

Orders placed by the Dominion 
to date for ships of all kinds total 
more than $500,0C0,000, said Mr. 
Howe. Additional contracts are 
being negotiated for 55 more cor- 
vettes and 25 more minesweepers 
substantially larger than those for- 
merly built. Sixteen trawlers, to 
be used for minesweeping during 
the war and for fishing afterward, 
have also been ordered. 

Including orders now being placed 
for an additional 50 ships for 
delivery in 1943, the ultimate car- 
go vessel construction program en- 
visages building 153 ships at esti- 
mated cost of $275,000,000. 

Department of Munitions and 


600 Per Cent 


Supply placed 3528 contracts in the 
week ended Oct. 28. Total value 
was $16,210,339, and included or- 
ders aggregating $511,326 placed 
with companies in United States. 
Awards included: 


Shipbuilding: Halifax Shipyards Ltd., 
Halifax, N._ S., $31,775; Lunenburg 
Foundry Co. Ltd., Lunenburg, N. S., $12,- 
000; St. John Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Co. Ltd., St. John, N. B., $26,000; J. Fred 
Williamson, St. John, $5218; Robert 
Mitchell Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que., $45,- 
360; United Steel Corp. Ltd., Toronto, 
$204,595; Ross & Howard Iron Works 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., $63,320. 

Dockyard supplies: Canadian Allis- 
Chalmers Ltd., Toronto, $5380. 

Instruments (technical) : Overseas 
Requisition, London, England, $10,800; 
Sutton-Horsley Co. Ltd., Toronto, $69,600. 

Machinery: W. D. Beath & Son Ltd., 
Toronto, $10,100; Horton Steel Works Ltd., 
Toronto, $14,160; Toronto Iron Works 
Ltd., Toronto, $21,830. 

Tools: Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corp. 
of Canada Ltd., Belleville, Ont., $7452. 

Electrical equipment: Overseas Requisi- 
tion, London, England, $10,000; Peacock 
Bros. Ltd., LaSalle, Que., $621,250; Cana- 
dian Marconi Co., Montreal, $30,679; 
Haliburton & White Ltd., Montreal, $5265; 
R. C. A. Victor Co. Ltd., Montreal, $24,- 
276; Hart Battery Co. Ltd., St. Johns, 
Que., $6961; Dominion Engineering Co. 
Ltd., Lachine, Que., $45,000; R. C. A. 
Victor Co. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., $148,602; 
Ajax Engineers Ltd., Toronto, $5130; 
Canadian Laco Lamps Ltd., Toronto, 
$5307; Canadian Telephones & Supplies 
Ltd., Toronto, $5238; Canadian Westing- 
house Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., $6042; 
Outboard Marine & Mfg. Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., $10,969. 

Land transport: Eastern Steel Products 





Welding Symbolized in South African Stamp 
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@ Part that arc welding is playing in the war effort of the Union of South Africa 

has been symbolized by issuance of @ special postage stamp, depicting a welder 

using modern shield electric arc equipment. Photograph, supplied by the Lincoln 

Electric Co., Cleveland, shows two of the stamps. Stamps are printed both in 
English. as on the right, and in Afrikaans, as on the left 





Ltd., Montreal, $20,000; General Motors 
Products of Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., 
$10,832; Massey-Harris Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
$11,902; Niagara Screens & Machines 
Ltd., Toronto, $54,257; Eastern Steel Prod- 
ucts Ltd., Preston, Ont., $18,900; Brant- 
ford Coach & Body Ltd., Brantford, Ont., 
$175,791; Canadian Top & Body Corp. 
Ltd., Tilbury, Ont., $104,513; Ford Motor 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ont., 
$424,312. 

Aircraft: Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., 
Longueuil, Que., $5248; Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. Ltd., Montreal, $14,982; 
Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal, $20,687; 
Drummond, McCall & Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
$5212; Lyman Tube & Supply Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $23,757; Ottawa Car & Aircraft 
Ltd., Ottawa, $59,817; DeHavilland Air- 
craft of Canada Ltd., Toronto, $927,258; 
Fleet Aircraft Ltd., Ft. Erie, Ont., $115,- 
002; Macdonald Bros. Aircraft Ltd., St. 
James, Man., $21,912. 

Ordnance: Overseas Requisition, Lon- 
don, England, $67,800; Ferranti Electric 
Ltd., Toronto, $109,325; John Inglis Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, $31,955; Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Windsor, $750,000. 

Munitions: Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Montreal, $103,097; Dominion Arsenals, 
Ottawa, $35,692; Department of Trans- 
port, Ottawa, $294,000; Nelson Long & 
Sons, Ottawa, $8230. 

War construction projects: W. C. Bren- 
nan Contracting Co., Hamilton, $268,173; 
M. Sullivan & Son Ltd., Arnprior, Ont., 
$99,000; E. G. M. Cape & Co. Ltd., Mon- 
treal, $1,260,000; A. Janin & Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $1,000,000; Collet Freres Ltd., 
Montreal, $414,000; Marweil Construction 
Co., Vancouver, $954,268; A. W. Heise Co. 
Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., $370,000. 

Miscellaneous: Acme _ Steel Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Montreal, $5000; Beatty 
Bros. Ltd., Fergus, Ont., $10,537; Elgee 
Mfg. Co. Ltd., Toronto, $13,147; LaFrance 
Fire Engine & Foamite Ltd., Toronto, 
$67,785; B. Greening Wire Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, $6038; Anthes Foundry Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man., $5940; Partridge-Halli- 
day Ltd., Winnipeg, $8000; Henry Borger 
& Son Ltd., Winnipeg, $70,000; N. B. 
Roantree Co. Ltd., Regina, Sask., $7000; 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. Ltd., Regina, 
$82,000; Bennett & White Construction Co. 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta., $18,000. 


Protest Lend-Lease Act’s 
Foreign Trade Policies 


@ International Trade Committee of 
the Advertising Club of New York 
recently adopted a resolution pro- 
testing alleged injustices resulting 
from certain policies of the Lend- 
Lease Act. The-resolution was ad- 
dressed to Edward R. Stettinius Jr., 
Lend-Lease administrator, and other 
government officials. 

The committee went on record as 
“opposing the present action of re- 
moving from the authorized business 
sources through which these (for- 
eign business) transactions are 
regularly handled and transferring 
them to an agency established by a 
foreign government and thereby de- 
priving American firms of their in- 
herent right to do business under 
their former economic and author- 
ized methods.” 

Mr. Stettinius acknowledged the 
resolution and recommended a com- 
mittee representing the various 
trades concerned be appointed to 
meet with him, study the problem 
and determine what steps should be 
taken to eliminate any injustice in 
operations of the Lend-Lease Act. 
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“To Have Active 


Year in 1942, Despite Limitations” 


@ VOLUME of all construction in 
1942 may be greater than in any 
year since 1930, with the exception 
of 1941, despite difficulties of build- 
ing in nondefense areas, according 
to a survey by the OPM Bureau of 
Research and Statistics. 

The construction industry as a 
whole, therefore, will have a very 
active year throughout 1942, irre- 
spective of what happens to nonde- 
fense construction. 

According to the survey, the 
monthly volume of total construc- 
tion is expected to be very stable; 
nondefense construction will be 
dropping for the first part of the 
year, but defense construction may 
be rising. 

Not all kinds of construction will 
enjoy this activity, it was added. 
Architects in certain areas may run 
short of work and material yards 
and laborers may be hard hit. 


Present estimates suggest that 


there may be a drop of 65 per cent 
in strictly nondefense construction 
from 1941 to 1942. Including defense 
housing in the nondefense item, 
there may still be a drop of 50 per 
cent. There is, however, no assur- 
ance whatever that the critical items 
will be made available for even this 
restricted volume of nondefense con- 
struction. It is pointed out, there- 
fore, that every effort should be 
made to make critical materials go 
as far as possible so that there may 
be as much building as possible. 
The currently scheduled program 
for the construction part of gov- 
ernment-financed industrial facili- 
ties is about $2,250,000,000. It was 
a little over $1,500,000.000 in July 
and it is anticipated that it may ex- 
ceed $2,750,000,000 by January, ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,000 by July 
of next year and approximately $5, 
000,000,000 by January, 1943. 
These figures are tentative and are 





These Puzzling Steel Bars Make a Prison 





aa? \ 
@ Steel bars believed to be file- 


and-saw proof are installed in New 
York’s new city prison, as shown in 
the illustration. What appears to 
be a bar is actually a tube. En- 
cased in the tube is a har, which is 
free to revolve. When the would-be 
jail breaker cuts through the tube his 
file or saw encounters the bar, and 
the rest is just futile fiddling, for 
there is no way for him to grip 
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the bar while he attempts to cut 
through it. 
In the prison are seven floors, 
with 124 cells on a floor. One 
master control in the form of a 


long lever, on each floor, operates 
the mechanism that opens or closes 
all cell doors on the floor. Each 
cell is equipped with steel bed 


spring, sink, running water, toilet, 
Wide World photo. 


table and seat. 


f the Army 


guided by the program 
and Navy and by events abroad. 

Direct 
gram may increase from $3,500,000, 
000 last July to about $6,500,000,000 


military construction pro 


next July, and may possibly in 
crease to more than $8,000,000,000 by 
1943. 

This is based on present estimates 
for the strengths of the armed 
forces. Should that program be in 
creased, the program outlined here 
would have to be changed. 

The total defense construction 
program in July, 1941, was less than 


$6,000,000,000; by January, 1942, it 
is expected that the cumulative 
program will approximate $9,000, 
000,000; by July of 1942 it may 


$12,000,000,000 and in 1943 it 
reach $15,000,000,000. 


reach 
may 


$8,000,000,000 in Defense 
Building Started or Scheduled 


Value of defense construction, 
completed in progress and sched 
uled, amounted to $7,958,203,000 on 
Oct. 1, according to the OPM Bureau 
of Research and Statistics. 

Construction valued at $3,647,426, 
000 was in place. This included com 
pleted and semicompleted projects, 
and represented 46 per cent of the 
defense construction program to 
date, 54 per cent of scheduled con 
struction remaining to be completed 
or undertaken. Of the work in place 
on Oct. 1, $439,167,000 or 6 per cent 
of the total program was erected in 
September. 

The military program involved 
construction valued at $4,649,793,000, 
of which $2,065,421,000, or 44 per 
cent, was in place on Oct. 1. During 
September $214,744,000 of the work, 
or 5 per cent, was put in place. 

The nonmilitary defense construc 
tion program came to $3,308,410,000 
of which $1,582,005,000 or 48 per cent, 
was in piace. September construction 
was valued at $224,423,000. 


World Tin Output 
Lower in September 


@ September world tin production 
was 19,400 gross tons, compared with 
21,800 tons in September, 1940, ac- 
cording to the Tin Research Insti- 
tute, Greenford, Middlesex, Eng- 
land. Nine months’ production this 
year was 185,900 tons, against 165,- 
400 tons in the first nine months, 
1940. 

United States deliveries in Sep- 
tember were 12,715 tons, compared 
with 13,625 tons in August. For the 
first nine months they were 119,287 
tons, against 81,814 tons in the com- 
parable period in 1940. Consumption 
of tin in the United Kingdom in Au- 
gust was 2079 tons, compared with 
2418 tons in July and 2322 tons in 
August, 1940. 








Annual Steel Capacity and Additions Under Expansion Program 


BLAST FURNACES, OPEN HEARTH, BESSEMER AND ELECTRIC FURNACES—and 


ADDITIONS MADE UNDER STEEL EXPANSION 


Blast Furnaces 


No Capacity Average 

Capacity as ol 

6/30/41 213 56,838,310 266,846 
Approved up to 

11/5/41 16 6,319,001 394,940 
Total 229 63,157,310 275,796 
Company 

Financed 441,000 
Tentatively 

Approved 538,000 
rotal 229 64,136,310 280,071 
Under Con 

sideration 7 2,374,000 339,157 


Grand Total 236 66,510,310 281,993 


fotal Operating 6/30/41 
rotal Approved to 11/5/41 


Bessemer (Ingots) 


PROGRAM 


Electric Furnaces 


Open Hearth Furnaces : 4 
No Capacity Average No. Capacity Average No. Capacity Average 
960 76,079,130 79,249 35 6,793,400 194,097 176 3,272,370 18,593 
34 4,139,300 121,744 21 1,109,400 52,826 
994 80,218,430 80,702 35 6,793,400 194,097 197 4,381,770 22,242 
5 430,000 86,000 4 116,000 29,000 
7 1,053,000 150,430 4 180,000 45,000 
1006 81,701,430 81,214 35 6,793,400 194,097 205 4,677,770 22,818 
4 600,000 150,000 
1010 82,301,430 81,486 35 6,793,400 194,097 205 4,677,770 22,818 
SUMMARY 
Blast Furnace Open Hearth Bessemer Electric Total Ingots 
56,838,310 76,079,130 6,793,400 3,272,370 86,144,900 
6,319,000 4,139,300 eG eee 1,109,400 5,248,700 
rotal Company Financed 141,000 430,000 116,000 546,000 
otal Tentatively Approved 538,000 1,053,000 180,000 1,233,000 
Potal Under Consideration 2,374,000 600,000 Raph ee 600,000 
Grand Total 82,301,430 6,793,400 4,677,770 93,772,500 
Notes: (1 Additional blast furnace 


ficiating tron ores, etc 


rae) 


66,510,310 
‘apacity will also be obtained by air conditioning existing blast furnaces, enlargements, bene- 


Blast furnaces producing ferroalloys are not included. 


(3) In addition to above, a total of 


tons of synthetic scrap 
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5 bessemer 


rhe above figures represent capacities only and as 16 of the blast furnaces which have been approved will not come in- 
to production until late in 1943 the figures do not represent actual production for 1943. 


converters have been added for the production of approximately 2,612,000 


Office of Production Management, Plant Expansion Unit 





Steel Leaders Pledge 
All-Out Co-operation 


(Concluded from Page 35) 


ees’ attention to the fact that the 
industry is now faced with a short- 
age of many of the alloys used in 
the past. Nickel, he said, for in- 
stance, will not be available in suf- 
ficient amount to make the armor 
plate, stainless, and other nickel 
steels which the defense program 
calls for in 1942, if used or speci- 
fied in the quantities now antici- 
pated. 

M. Brace, of the Iron and Steel 
Branch of OPM, talked on alloy and 
tool steels. He told the conference 
that in 1929 alloy steel production 
was 4,432,000 net tons of a total of 
63,000,000 net tons, or 7 per cent. In 
1940 he said it was 4,965,000 tons of 
a total of 67,000,000 tons, or 7% per 
cent and this year it will be about 
9,000,000 tons out of 82,000 000 tons, 
or 11 per cent. He said that the 
desired requirements next year are 
estimated at 12,000,000 tons and that, 
he said, includes a smaller allow- 
ance for civilian use than this 
year, not just smaller percentage- 
wise, but in total tons. 

Mr. Brace said that alloy steel 
production is more complicated 
than the majority of tonnage steels. 
Many plant bottlenecks will have to 
be expanded with additional equip- 
ment to take care of volume alloy 
steel specifications. Some expan- 
sions, he said, may probably be 
avoided by getting around restrict- 
ed facilities with changes in speci- 
fications, or methods of manufac- 


50 


turing the item, so careful study 
has to be given these problems. 
One feature under their control, 
Mr. Brace told the steel men, which 
is sometimes disturbing to the prob- 
lem of getting best results is the 
profit motive. Naturally this can- 
not be forgotten, but the question 
is how much influence shall it be 
permitted to exert. Some specifi- 
cations, he said, are bound to be more 
attractive and more profitable than 


others. Some plants and branches 
of the industry are not going to be 
able to operate at a satisfactory 
rate, while others are overloaded. 
The total operations, he told the 
conference, will unquestionably be 
very satisfactory and total profits, 
after taxes, will certainly depend 
on many more important factors 
than whether the price on one spec- 
ification is more satisfactory than 
on another. 


Flow Chart of Steel Capacity and 
Materials Needs, to End of 1943 


OPM chart, on opposite page, of 
steelmaking represents the total 
existing capacity, plus the increased 
capacity privately financed by in- 
dustry, and that specifically ap- 
proved for financing by the gov- 
ernment, which will not be com- 
pletely built until the latter part of 
1943. 

It is estimated that during 1942, 
the actual production of steel ingots 
will be 83,000,000 net tons, and in 
1943—86,000,000 net tons. 

This estimated low rate of actual 
ingot “production” compared with 
ingot “production capacity” is due 
to the deficiency of purchased scrap 
available, combined with the fact 
that 18 to 22 months are required to 
build blast furnaces. 

If ingots, in excess of the present 
steel ingot capacity of 92,988,000 net 
tons, are to be made available in 
1944, the construction of the neces- 


sary blast furnaces to make up the 
scrap shortage must be started soon. 

Pig iron must be substituted for 
scrap in making steel during the 
next two years. 

The only other possibilities of in- 
creasing the present ingot produc- 
tion during 1942 and 1943 are being 
developed: 

1—Dry blast installations have 

been, and are being made on 
blast furnaces in the major 
iron producing centers, where 
there are varying climatic con- 
ditions; 

2—Furnaces now not operating 

will be brought in as quickly as 
possible. 

Additional ore boats on the Great 
Lakes must be obtained. 

Provision has been made for the 
coke and fluxes required to meet the 
contemplated increase in ingot pro- 
duction. 
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Steel Industry Productive Capacities, and Raw Material Requirements 
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Present 6,200,000 


I si sail ae: De 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORE ‘| [EASTERN & FOREIGN ORES PACIFIC ORES SOUTHERN ORE | 
Present United States 89,500,000 | 
Canadian Ships 3,000,000 Present 1,400,000 Present 9,300,000 | 
































Company Financed ( 5 Ships) 2,500,000 Govt. Financed 2,600,000 Govt. Financed 900,000 | 
Govt. Financed (25 Ships) 10,000,000 Total 4,000,000 | Total 10,200,000 | 
Toto! 105,000,000 | a ee cl 
TOTAL IRON ORE CAPACITY 

Present 109,400,000 Blast Furnace Ore 116,200,000 

Company Financed 2,500,000 Open Hearth Ore 9,200,000 

Govt. Financed _ 13,500,000 Total 125,400,000 

Total 125,400,000 
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CAPTIVE BY PRODUCT OVENS BEE HIVE OVENS —— 
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MERCHANT BY PRODUCT OVENS 


Present 48,131,000 Present 7,300,000 | Total capacity 15,852,000 
Company Financed 2,013,000 | 
Govt. Financed _ 4,559,000 | Based on present pro- | Present production rate of 

Total 54,703,000 | duction rate | Furnace Coke 2,550,000 
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TOTAL COKE CAPACITY 
Present 57,981,000 
Company Financed 2,013,000 
Govt. Financed 4,559,000 
Total 64,553,000 
[PIG IRON] 
Ore required at | Goke required at [ Flux Stone required at ] 
Total Ful! production | Total Full Production | Total Full Production | 
| 


116,000,000 | 60,700,000 | 24,300,000 


a ae 


TOTAL PIG IRON CAPACITY 

















Present 56,937,000 Total 67,418,000 
Company Financed 3,501,000 For Merchant Iron _ 9,000,000 
Govt. Financed 6,980,000 Availabe for Steel 58,418,000 


ed Bente bitin 


Total 67.418,000 

















ISTEEL (INGOTS & CASTINGS) 








L i I | . a 
Pig Iron available at lron Ore required at Fluxes required at Recirculating Scrap available | 
Total Full Production Total Full Production Total Full Production at Total Full Production | Purchased Scrap Required 
| 
58,418,000 9,250,000 7,500,000 25,570,000 15,447,000 
RS i I 3 ;obL tees ] 
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TOTAL STEEL CAPACITY 
OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER ELECTRIC TOTAL 
Present 76,079,000 Present 6,793,000 Present 3,276,000 Present 86, |48,000 
Company Financed 2,586,000 Company Financed - Company Financed 222,000 Company Financed 2,808,000 
Govt. Financed 3,403,000 Govt. Financed - Govt. Financed 629,000 Govt. Financed 4,032,000 
Total 82,068,000 Total 6,793,000 Total 4,127,000 Total 92,988,000 























70% of 92,988,000 Net Tons Stee! will make: 


Rolled Steel and other Finished Products 65,/00,000 
Recirculating Steel Plant Scrap 25,570,000 
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@® ONE reason why the defense program 
is not “clicking” is that the individuals in 
government and in industry who know 
how to do things effectiveiy are compelled 
to work through too many intermediaries. 
Every able man in Washington and 
every capable executive in the nation’s 
workshops is slowed down and annoyed 
to distraction by the necessity of explain- 
ing what he wants to do or is going to do 
to a host of useless ‘“go-betweens.” 
Defense could be speeded up appreciably 
if thousands of these good-intentioned but 
hopelessly futile individuals could be re- 
moved to jobs suited to their talents. 


o ° ° 


Not long ago this writer went through 
a picket line to ascertain the facts regard- 
ing a certain strike. Every bit of infor- 
mation pertaining to it was offered for 
examination, including the union’s de- 
mands, the company’s counter proposals, 
all correspendence with Washington, tran- 
scripts of conferences between the com- 
pany and the union’s business agent and 
employes’ committees, etc. 

From this bulky file of information it 
was clearly evident that the strike was 
being prolonged by the confusion arising 
from too much duplication of mediation 
service. It is quite probable that left to 
themselves the two principals—the presi- 
dent of the company on one side and the 
business agent and his committee on the 
other side—could have agreed easily. 

Unfortunately, before they reached an 
accord the mediators, conciliators, etc. be- 
gan to arrive. Every time a new inter- 
mediary appeared on the scene, the prin- 
cipals had to break off their negotiations 
and explain the case to the new arrival. 





Let Those Who Know Do the Job 


In this instance, the well-intentioned out- 
siders were unable to contribute anything 
worthwhile to the negotiations. There 
were so many of them that they got in 
each other’s way. 


Consider the set-up on production, pri- 
orities, allocation, etc. Today it consists 
of such an intricate array of offices, di- 
visions, sections, authorities, co-ordinators, 
etc. that even the best informed defense 
officials in Washington cannot explain sat- 
isfactorily where the jurisdiction of one 
ends and that of another begins. 

This crazy-quilt organization is heavily 
loaded with consultants, advisors, lawyers, 
statisticians, economists and experts of al! 
kinds. Whenever a high official in the 
army, navy, lease-lend or national defense 
division seeks contact with the responsible 
heads of an industry, he seldom can com- 
municate directly. The orders have to go 
through the time-consuming and fact-dis- 
torting sieve of intermediaries. 

How silly this is, in comparison with the 
procedure employed in the first World war! 

Then, Mr. Baruch was the sole head of 
everything that now is included under a 
dozen or more alphabetical agencies. He 
wanted an organization to help mobilize 
the steel industry. He called on Judge 
E. H. Gary. Mr. Gary put it up to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. In a 
few days, committees were appointed. 
They functioned throughout the emergency 
—doing a difficult job satisfactorily. 

Isn’t it time—for the sake of the suc- 
cess of the defense program—that we 
give the men who know how a clear field 
in which to function? 


rE Moun 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
























































Index of Activity 


Edges Upward 


@ INDUSTRIAL activity holds near the record level 
despite difficulties in obtaining materials. Trend of 
production for defense continues upward, largely off- 
setting lower operating schedules in many civilian 
lines. Defense industries are gradually avsorbing 
the employed from industries unable to obtain pri- 
orities. The trend from non-defense to defense out- 
put among those who formerly manufactured only 
consumer goods is developing more rapidly and is ex- 
pected to be extended throughout the coming months. 

STEEL’S index of activity in the iron, steel and met- 


The BUSINESS TREND 








alworking industries edged slightly upward during the 
week ended Nov. 8. For that week the index 
at 132.3, a gain of 0.4 point over the preceding week's 
figure of 131.9 and compared with 130.3 in the liks 
1940 week. 

Steelmaking operations advanced 2 


stood 


points to 97.5 


per cent during the week ended Nov. 8. Automobile 
assemblies totaled 93,585, compared with 92,879 in 


the preceding week. Electric power output eased to 


3,325,574,000 kilowatts, while revenue freight carload- 
ings also declined during the latest period. 








140 — + rf 4 = 
135 f— | STEELY INDEX OF ACTIVITY —— 
IN IRON, STEEL AND METALWORKING INDUSTRIES 
130 1 BASED UPON FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS, ELECTRIC 
POWER OUTPUT, AUTOMOBILE ASSEMBLIES (WARD'S 
25 REPORTS) AND STEELWORKS OPERATING RA 


(STEEL) AVERAGE FOR 1926 EQUALS 10 


PER CENT 
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STEEL’S index of activity gained 0.4 
Week Mo. 
Ended 1941 1940 Data 1941 1940 1939 
Aug. 23 118.5 101.4 Jan. 127 114.7 91.1 
Aug. 30 118.2 103.5 Feb. 132.3 105.8 90.8 
Sept. 6.. 111.8 98.7 March =: 1133.9 104.1 92.6 
Sept. 13 122.3 114.9 April 127.2 102.7 89.8 
Sept. 20 . 122.9 124.4 May 134.8 104.6 83.4 
Sept. 27 127.5 122.8 June 138.7 114.1 90.9 
Oct, 4 128.0 124.4 July 128.7 102.4 83.5 
Ocks' 71... 127.9 126.0 Aug. 118.1 101.1 83.9 
Ort. 1s... . 130.2 128.3 Sept. 121.1 113.5 98.0 
Oct. 25....... 131.4 129.9 Oot, 129.9 27.8 1149 
Pe Bee sic, «0.6 eng Nos. 129.5 116.2 
NOG isa. asa 130.3 Dec. 126.3 118.9 
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eek ended Nov. 8: 


WwW 
~ 
~ 
i 
~ 


point to 132.3 


1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 19308 
73.3 102.9 85.9 74.2 58.8 48.6 54.6 69.1 87.6 
rp | 106.8 84.3 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.3 75.5 99.2 
71.2 114.4 87.7 $2.1 78.9 44.5 54.2 80.4 98.6 
70.8 116.6 100.8 85.0 83.6 52.4 52.8 81.0 101.7 
67.4 121.3 101.8 81.8 83.7 63.5 54.8 78.6 101 4 
63.4 109.9 100.3 77.4 80.6 70.3 51.4 72.1 95 8 
66.2 110.4 100.3 75.3 63.7 77.1 47.1 67.3 79.9 
68.7 110.0 97. 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 67.4 85.4 
72.5 96.8 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 46.5 64.3 83.7 
83.6 98.1 94.5 77.0 56.4 63.1 18.4 09.2 78.8 
95.9 84.1 106.4 88.1 54.9 52.8 47.5 54.4 71.0 
95.1 74.7 107.6 88.2 58.9 54.0 46.2 51.3 645 












































































































































































































































































































TT ) ae 2 TiT?d | 
ISTEEL INGOT OPERATIONS 00 Steel Ingot Operations 
(Per Cent) 
90 Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 
oa 80 > Nov. 8 975 95 93.0 615 
ant ~ Nov. 1 95.5 965 93.0 57.5 
o 10 9 Oct. 25 95.5 955 920 545 
ao. 3 a Oct. 18 9.5 95.0 910 £515 
a AEA Dees BR aerts “i160 4 Oct. 11 945 945 895 51.5 
0 | | | = Oct. 4 960 935 87.5 485 
oe) | =r Sept. 27 96.0 93.0 840 47.0 
ss nes? Ru GT ae... Sept. 20 96.0 93.0 79.5 48.0 
Z | | ae Sept. 13 965 930 74.0 46.0 
Hi 40 Ba ike KE RO Kaa &: Agee 404 Sept. 6 9.5 820 62.0 41.5 
oe a Aug. 30 96.5 915 640 445 
wi 30 Ae ee Bae ane ie Ms Ses) ee, 30 wi Aug. 23 96.0 905 63.5 43.5 
QO Ler] Ne Pams mes] | a Aug. 16 955 90.0 635 415 
20 aw oe ‘awe TN 20 Aug. 9 96.0 905 62.0 40.0 
otaee Nana hs Pewee? | ee Aug. 2 975 905 600 400 
10 . a ee Reels | | sua eo July 26.... 96.0 89.5 60.0 37.0 
| July 19.... 950 880 565 36.0 
6) - RESEES Li BURR ERRSSeE 
“| JAN. | FEB.; MAR. | APR.) MAY UNE JULY | AUG. | SEPT.; OCT.| NOV. | DEC. 0 
rT rT T BEE ELAS PTTT Tritt 
| | | 
. | | L FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS __| _| 
EF reight Car Loadings 1400 aa ee T pS % “COMPIL LED BY ASSOC! ATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS | | 1400 
(1000 Cars) 1300}—+—__+_ + fof ft : 1300 
, . 401 ! | | 
rH ek ended noes ye . a sees 1200 -— 7 i eee | +— — ane ED BANE KL 1200 
~~ S 874 iS 150 63% | | ” r | ‘ w 
Nov l 895 795 806 673 i000 + i } _ = } 4 te c= ee | f 100% 
Oct 25 914 838 834 709 o | | ier bak e A - 18 Ps 
Oct. 18 923 814 861 706 a ) | | = y 2 ES 2 ke 1000n. 
Oct, 11 904 812 845 727 1006 lpows |,ftane te? 1929 ¥ | a { 
Oct 1 918 806 835 703 O —— ne | } a eh Fl gon +1900 w~ 
Sept. 27 920 322 835 698 mI ' | a i ’ ‘ 
Sept. 20 908 813 815 676 = | agg t$§ + 14, —4 nes 11800 3 
Sept. 13 914 804 806 660 a ' law N } | F a 
Sept. 6 798 695 667 569 8 700! te ee St —— eX ee —+¥—__}—___+ aan “I! 700 3 
Aug. 30 912 769 722 648 Pil - eof — 1940 Les * 
Aug. 23 900 761 689 621 = 600 yan all — mae 6 \ 600 F 
Aug. 16 890 743 674 598 aa J Nes LS few WALK 
Aug. 9 879 727 665 590 500k ee | if == ~. av AY oe ee | aa : 1500 
Aug. 2 883 718 661 584 wate i932 } / 
July 26 897 718 660 589 400 nena SS I es ee : 400 
July 19 899 730 656 581 ; ' |, rail Be | | ™ 
i { tif Orme ime Lit} I | | { fe) 
OFAN. FEB.| MAR. | APR.) MAY_|JUNE| JULY AUG. | ‘SEPT OCT NOV. | DEC} 
1401 ane Ware AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION — Auto Production 
‘ EST) ED BY WARDS REPORTS 
IS ja a rie Leos a . | (1000 Units) 
) = ; + _ bu i! B. + - | - 
1200 pesentenees 1 i FS ‘ ] wa 1 | Weekended 1941 1948 1939 1988 
1100 “ei | aa | a Sn - ed ; mes Nov. 8 93.6 120.9 86.2 86.3 
1000 IX. —~.b. iY h SS A * leet SE Nov. 1.... 92.9 118.1 82.7 80.0 
' Ui WT a \ ¢ Oct. 25 O19 864817 78.2 73.3 
© 900MF LPs + +—_f— Oct. 18 85.6 114.7 70.1 68.4 
4 aif Mik, Oct. 11 79.1 108.0 759 £505 
© 800 MF \ rt a Oct. 4.... 768 1052 761 87.7 
6 100 ' ++ 1 +, + Sept. 27.... 785 96.0 62.8 25.4 
uu ; , . Sept. 20.... 606 788 540 20.4 
& 600 Ia OS * 2 BE Ee ee Sept. 13.... 532 666 412 161 
= 500 4 [é — Sept. 6.... 329 39.7 269 17.5 
jroo pocteoN |! J Aus; 30.... 00 274 262. 7232 
400 r T \ i — 4 ea: Aug. 23.... 455 23.7 175 18.7 
ma \ f Aug. 16.... 45.6 20.5 13.0 23.9 
—— a=). AY c - = SS g. 2 " ° 
3007" ssa 089 i Aug. 9.... 418 126 249 138 
200/ |e t +P yg + —__+ ff — Aus. 2.... 01 274 23 Mes 
om STEEL 1940 a i July 26.... 1056 348 406 30.4 
1OC ‘4 Ee tae EE July 19.... 1099 53.0 47.4 321 
) | SESS SSeeSeee WER R EEE SES 
_OP AN TERT MAR APR MAY TJUNETJULYT AUG. 1 SEPT/OCT NOV. 7DEC1° 
Electric Power Output yso| (te IC POWER OUTPUT (oo : 
’ soo ||} ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT [11/348 
(Million KWH) 3350}————_|—_—_ | ee — as | seats 4. Pa: Ee! eee 3350 
Week ended 1941 1940 1989 1938 3300f- 4 1 t | + ay ati a +———j 3300 
Nov 8 3,339 2,858 2,589 2,277 @ 3250r-— | ; | T | eT YS TT 3250 0 
Nov 1 3,339 2,882 2,609 2,271 os = t fit ——-—— 3200 
Oct. 25 3,299 2,867 2,622 2,284 x 9IS07— | | TS —_+———_}——] 3150 
Oct 18 3,27 2.838 2,576 2,281 »- S100f-— | T 1 T } mi ams ome KS 
Oct. 11 3,315 2,817 2,584 2,251 & 3050}- - — ———P + 3050 iz 
Oct. 4 3,290 2,792 2,554 2,229 2 0 torr a { +41 3000 = 
Sept. 27 3,233 2,816 2,559 2,208 ° ws0}- + tt SEs Sy Ann ' GE A SS SE GE 2950 9 
Sept. 20 3,232 2,769 2,538 2,211 % 7900}-+—+-_— joa | + — 4+, + ieee tae —j 2900 ¥ 
Sept. 13 3,281 2,773 2,532 2,279 u 2750}-+—-+ + a a ee A Chine 2850 & 
Sept. 6 3,096 2,592 2,376 2,110 2 SS eee ee _— “a CO oe 2800 «, 
Aug. 30 . 3,224 2,736 2,442 2,217 2 7s0¢—_+-— = an ee Gee.” os 2150 Z 
Aug. 23 .. 2,198 2,714 2,434 2,202 & 20} —j—____|— j-—— 2700 & 
Aug. 16...... 3201 2,746 2,454 2,207 J 280}-f>.— ra , Z J ana 
— = 2600 + ; f S y 2600 = 
tNew series: Includes additional gov- 5014 ees A\ vi ] 2550 
ernmental and power generation not pre- As SN * Ty 2500 
viously reported. 2450 ab ws uv 2A80 
1940 STEEL | * COMPILED BY EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
bitty petit tt as 
° fe) 
54 STEEL JAN. | FEB] MAR. MAY [JUNE | JULY | AUG. | SEPT] OCT NOV. [DEC 
















































































































































































































































































1937 | 1938 1939 | 1940 1941 se 
Finished Steel Shipments 1800 Po eae or ect TTT T1#174 1800 
1931 | 1932 | 1933] 1934] 1935] 1956 
ck sedate 28s 19SS GOST TSE boo] FINISHED STEEL | 
GE 1600 = yee 2 mae en 1600 
(Unit 1000 Net Tons) } 
o 
1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 oe Z 
1400 1400 
Jan.... 1682.5 1145.6 870.9 570.3 1268.4 0 O 
Feb.... 1548.5 1009.3 747.4 522.4 1252.8 rr = 
Mar... 1720.4 931.9 845.1 627.0 1563.1 Z \200 1200 “ 
Apr.... 1687.7 907.9 771.8 550.5 1485.2 uw “ 
May .. 1745.3 1084.1 795.7 509.8 1443.5 Oo re) 
June .. 1668.6 1209.7 807.6 525.0 1405.1 2 1000 | 
July... 1666.7 1296.9 745.4 484.6 1315.3 9 C0» 
Aug... 1753.7 1455.6 885.6 615.5 1225.9 4d z 
Sept... 1664.2 1392.8 1086.7 635.6 1161.1 o fe) 
Oct.... 1851.3 1572.4 1345.9 730.3 876.0 3 800 8 “7 
Nov... ...... 1425.4 1406.2 749.3 648.7 7 9 
Dec.... ...... 1544.6 1444.0 765.9 539.5 ~~ — \I ae 600 F 
ee —_—-— ——— — —_— w\/ ‘ j 
TOUT. ..... 1.5. 20GTE.L S1I0TS 1310.5 14087.7 Sia = : ” T ] ] 
pao ——————}. 400 
+After year-end adjustments. Q pee: Saee COMPILED BY U.S. STEEL CORPORATION 
oe ee : | ] ] ? 
Obittis tip tit titi tt Q 
1937 1938 | 1939 1940 1941 
000 ET SEAS SSS TET oy DE err trae 000 
= [1930 193111932] 11934]1935 [1936 
F [90/1931 [1997/1933119 a noo] FREIGHT CAR AWARDS iii teeta 
PS | | | : | COMPILED GY sTEE j ‘re 1 ar Awards 
20.000 F>}} coke EReeL | ES —{10.000 | T7 SCALE GRADUATED ARBITRARILY TO SHO ORGERS GR 20000 s 
= Se A A A | SN Meee rae ‘000 LOW-VOLUME MONTHS MORE CLEARLY 1941 1940 1939 1938 
5,000 |= Toot soo [TT | iT 5000 Jan, 15,169 360 3 25 
9 * ; — iil “ | | Feb. 5,508 1,147 2,259 109 
a mm =f ” March 8,074 3,104 800 680 
O00 : ++4—+ 4+—_+— +++ OOO | ’ ’ 
a0 = a 10} April ..... 14,645 2,077 3,095 15 
re = : 1 May 18,630 2.010 2,051 6,014 
0 5000 ---+-+—_ i} t t+-+ tHtttt pt tees 5000 O June . 32,749 7,475 1,324 1,178 
-— a COPYRIGHT 19.41 y aw July 6,459 5,846 110 0 
a | evens es Aug 2.668 7,525 2,814 182 
= — | = Sept 1470 9 735 23,000 1.750 
2 1000+ H+ we nn ep ee rttrt+ +++ 11000 2 Oct 2,499 12,195 19,634 2,537 
= 10 mos 100.871 11.474 55.090 12.590 
SOOPTTTTTHTT | 1 iil a | Trip Till) Tilll Glehi ail rrtttituil 500 Nov & O34 2 650 1.23. 
a Dec 7,181 a5 2,581 
WOE 4 11 $1717 = 100 
50 F+4++4+-44+-++7 4+ +e ann | ptt tet pet eee ee fee ---++ --- 450 Total 66,889 57,775 16,303 
lO- TT Mitt ttt ite 
OFiitvehichetbechechs tbetlribeetettsiiictriteibitlitliliiti Wo 
J FMAMJ JAS ONDJFMAMJ J ASONDJFMAMJJASONDJ FMAMJ JASONDJFMAMJJIASOND 
~ 3¢ Q4C eat fo 
160 roe =m 1938 peer eee 1940 } 160 4 
193071931 11932]193371934]1935] 193€ ] 
150 | foof SEH 8 est east SETH] — PIG IRON OUTPUT 0 
Pig Iron Production 140 ns | | | [| " . 140 > 
es AVERAGE DAILY OUTPUT | | , 
70 t ar J a 
Daily average Blast furnace o ISO ode \ | |_n | | I/I 4 : I9O A 
Net Tons —Rate (%)— Z 120 7\\. IW, J 1 120 © 
1941 1940 1939 1941 1940 1939 Os o im WA “ - 
= PACT F er parr ( 
Jan. 150,524 129,825 78,596 95.5 85.4 51.0 HOTS ee er — i 2 0 ¢ 
Feb: 150,244 113,943 82,407 95.3 75.0 53.5 Ae) 100 | 100! 
Mar. 151.707 105,502 86,465 96.3 69.5 56.1 uw AVERAGE DAILY OUTPUT —om | O 
Apr. 144,685 104,635 76,732 91.8 68.9 49.8 O4 90 90 © 
May 148,262 112,811 62,052 94.1 74.2 40.2 Ou 5 
June 151,701 127,103 79,125 95.7 83.6 51.4 93 891-7 —v * } 80 P 
July 153,749 130,984 85,121 97.0 86.1 55.0 as 
Aug. 154,343 136,599 96,122 97.4 89.9 62.4 8z 10 10 9 
Sept. 157,378 139,085 107,298 99.3 91.5 69.7 O 
Oct. 156,637 143,152 131,053 98.9 94.2 85.2 2 60 | 60 KE 
Nov. ...... 146,589 138,883 .... 96.4 90.3 50 50 & 
Dec. ....... 146,544 136,119 .... 96.4 88.5 O 
OE I ee se 40 ; 44 ‘ 40 & 
Ave. ...... 128,128 86,375 .... 84.3 62.6 -t— BLAST FURNACE RATE & 
30 COPYRIGHT IB4i | ~ 4 | | | 30 
sTEGL 
20 20 
Opi tii ts fo 
| a | | 9 194 194] : 
120 bee etree toe — : 120 
930 | 193! | 1902] 190 i905] 1936], lass tailroad: 
veer ° 3 l SSS] 1994 TOSS SSS T Co] NET OPERATING INCOME He Class I Rallroads 
wed i i ; | FOR CLASS | ROADS Net Operating Income 
<a ST y 100 (Unit: $1,000,000) 
2 tt) ae ee | y. 90 1941 1940 1939 1938 
v? Jan. $62.36 $45.57 $32.89 $7.14 
& A Sh eee | 45 so & Feb. 58.49 32.86 18.59 1.91° 
= ‘i = Mar. 80.63 36.73 34.32 14.73 
2 44 p+ tee 70 ® April 52.57 33.82 15.32 9.40 
May 88.63 17.08 25.10 16.67 
ue 2 — ~s Tt eI 60 u June 93.26 17.42 39.10 25.16 
Oo ase er July 106.31 57.08 19.01 38.43 
Y , Seen OY 4. 50 Y Aug 110.02 66.01 54.59 5.42 
et See: ee 40 O Sept 104.07 74.19 86.43 0.36 
= = Oct. ‘ 86.99 101.62 68.57 
= BSE A TS ea ORY eS Ol ee = Nov. , 71.10 70.35 49.67 
= 2 } 20 Dec. : 78.79 60.95 49.37 
20 +} —_—— 2 
, ’ Average ; $56.84 $49.02 $31.02 
10 ———- — —J 10 — 
STEEL | *Indicates deficit. 
v a } eS ee 
0 COMPILED BY BUREAU OF RAILROAD ECONOMICS 0 : A a 
“Otitis | rit t | LO November 17, 1941 5D 























Hiow To 


INCREASE CAPACITY 


-.--... Of your production 


line with present equipment 


and operators 


@ FIRST, while the principles 
brought out by the studies and 
their application here are applica- 
ble to a wide variety of processing 
and production lines, a_ brief de- 
scription of the particular opera- 
tions in this line should be in 
cluded for a better understanding 
of what was done. 

compris- 
consisted 


Briefly, the operations 
ing this production line 
of: 

Weighing raw material and 
scrap according to formula. 
Placing raw materials into mix- 
ers for preparation of the batch. 
Pouring the mixed material 
onto a mill consisting of two rolls 
running at different 
Doctoring off the mill roll onto 
a series of conveyors which carry 
the material through two sets of 
finishing calenders, a coating ma 
chine, cooling system die press and 
inspection table to packing. 

Transferring scrap back to the 
mixing room for remixing. 

As will be pointed out, our ex 
perience emphasizes the impor 
tance of having the facts with re 
to the capacities under vari 
ous operating conditions of the 
units comprising the production 
line, the cause and extent of de- 
lays, the effect of scheduling 
changes on capacities, and the nor- 
mal ratio of scrap to perfect ma- 


speeds. 


spect 


terial 

In addition it showed us the 
importance of keeping adequate 
records of performance to give the 
foremen a tool with which to meas- 
ure progress. 

Although the job is not yet com- 
pleted, only 2 months’ work has in- 
creased the output 13 per cent. This 
is expected shortly to rise to 25 
per cent—all with practically no 
added expense. In other words a 
detailed study and knowledge of 
operating difficulties along with a 
willingness to remedy them makes 
unexpected gains, and it 
principles can be 
production 


possible 
is believed the 
applied to almost any 
line. 

The approach we found success- 


56 


ful in increasing the output was as 
follows: 

1—-Balance the capacities of the 
units comprising the line. 

2—Study the delays and deter- 
mine how they can be eliminated or 
reduced, 

3—-Study production methods. 


4—-Maintain adequate and usable 
records of performance. 

5—-Improve scheduling of equip- 
ment, 

Here are the details of how this 
was done. 

First: A detailed study of the ca- 
pacities of the units in line under 
various operating conditions was 
made. This included work of dif- 
ferent sizes, gages, types of formu- 
las which caused the bottleneck in 
the production line to shift from 
one point to another. This work 
was done by measuring speeds of 
conveyors, strokes of the press, 
surface speeds on rolls, length of 
mixing time, etc. 

Let it be understood 
the increase in output 
above had practically nothing to 
do with the speed at which the 
men worked, This production line 
in common with many others is 
more or less a continuous opera- 
tion, and the problems to be cor- 
recied were those of management. 
This is a condition found in many 
production lines. 

In studying capacities, no con- 
sideration was taken of delays due 
to equipment faults as it is always 
to come back later and 
adjust for these if they can not 
be eliminated. After determining 
the capacities of the individual 
units, we studied how these Ca- 
pacities balanced under the vary- 
ing conditions of operation of the 
production line. Where unbalanced 
conditions were serious, the eco- 
nomics of changes were studied 
based on the volume of that par- 
ticular material to be run. This 
gave the first data available indi- 


here that 
mentioned 


possible 


From paper presented before a recent 
meeting of the American Management As- 
sociation. 


By HENRY V. OBERG 
Armstrong Cork Co 
Lancaster, Pa 


cating where possible increases in 
capacity would be profitable. 

Second: The next important step 
was to analyze delays and nonpro- 
ductive time, It is amazing to see 
how small delays which can eas- 
ily be overcome or reduced can 
pile up to an inconceivable total. 
Here the total of nonproductive 
time over a period of 2 weeks was 
found to be 26 per cent. Of this, 
5 per cent was due to schedule 
changes, 7 per cent was caused by 
operating delays that could be re- 
duced or eliminated by minor me- 
chanical changes to equipment, 1 
per cent was caused by improper 
co-ordination of the duties of the 
operaiors, 6 per cent was due to 
unbalanced capacity of equipment 
while running certain materials, 7 
per cent was from causes too small 
for the operators to note the rea- 
sons, 

Actually a finer breakdown of 
delay causes was had than the 
above, but this will show the im- 
portant classifications. Actual delay 
times were obtained by Servis re- 
corders placed at key points along 
the line. These are small time clocks 
which contain a swinging pendulum 
hooked to a recording .chart. When 
placed on a continuously moving 
machine, the recorder chart shows 
a continuous line except for those 
periods when the machine is not in 
operation. Similarly, on valves and 
control levers, the recording chart 
shows the periods during which the 
lever was in a certain position. By 
studying these charts it was possible 
to approximate the time of day and 
the reason for the delay. By tying 
operators’ reports in with the re- 
corder charts in this manner, the 
actual time for a specific cause could 
be obtained. 

These records made it possible to 
obtain not only the cause and ex- 
tent of delays but to evaluate the 
lost time from any one cause so 
that the cost of corrective measures 
could be compared with the loss 
due to the delay. 

The workmen have a loud speak- 
er intercommunicating system at 
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each station along the line, which 
makes it possible to transmit infor- 
mation quickly from one point to 
another. 

Where the delays were registered 
by the recorder but were too small 
for operator to report, the cause 
of the delays was found by more 
detailed observation of the various 
pieces of equipment and the pas- 
sage of material through them. 
This supplementary investigation 
tied down any loose ends. 

Nonproductive time can be an im- 
portant factor in practically every 
operation. Quite often the cause 
is so simple and obvious once it has 
been pointed out that little thought 
need be devoted to remedy the con- 
dition. At other times, the answer 
may be quite difficult. In any case, 
it is helpful to know the cause and 
extent of the lost time as this af- 
fords a means of determining what 
can be saved by an outlay to cor- 
rect the difficulty, and so places the 
study on a sound economic basis. 

Third: The study of production 
methods can be resolved into several 
branches. For instance, we found 
it advantageous to provide operators 
with adequate mechanisms for con- 
trolling their equipment, including 
temperature indicators, good control 
valves, planning devices and any- 
thing of this nature. The equip- 
ment always should be placed con- 
veniently so it can be used with a 
minimum of time and effort. And 


do not forget to teach the men how 
to use it. 

In one operation it was found that 
many improvements could be made 
to help the operator perform his 
job better. For instance, to change 
the gage on the mixing mill the 
operator had to leave his station 
and crawl under a platform. This 
generally required about 2 minutes. 
In the meantime, the roll tempera- 
tures varied and it took another 
3 or 4 minutes to get back into 
Swing. By a simple device it is now 
possible to change the gage in 10 
to 15 seconds and to do this from a 
convenient operating position. By 
means of a counter attached, the 
mill can be set much more accu- 
rately, too. 

As another example, our old tem- 
perature indicators were function 
ing, but the operator never bothered 
to follow them. He judged the tem- 
peratures by feel. As a result, the 
quality was never as consistent as it 
should have been. He had not been 
taught to use these indicators, and 
no records had been kept to find out 
what ranges were best suited fo) 
different materials. 

Of utmost importance is the dis 
tribution of work among the men 


so it is balanced properly. While 
this is rather obvious, it requires 
some study to obtain best results. 


Where a group of men are working 
together, co-ordination of their ef 
forts is extremely important. In ad 





Stockroom ‘Bottleneck Breaker’’ 





@ Chief feature of these new Cellophane bags used by Leece-Neville, Cleveland, 

to package various auto parts is the white panels on the face of the bags super- 

imposed with a special ink which permits stamped or pencil notations to be 

made on them. Supplied by the Dobeckmun Co., 3301 Monroe avenue, Cleve- 

land, the bags simplify identification, provide a moistureproof covering for the 

parts and reduce storage space required for both the empty containers and the 
finished product 
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dition, there is generally miscel 
laneous work which must be per 
formed at certain intervals on a 
production line. Such operations 
often cause delays on the line for 
no apparent reason. In such in.- 
Stances, it is essential that careful 
consideration be given to assigning 
these duties among the various op- 
erators to see that they can be per 
formed without interrupting flow of 
material and steady operation of the 
equipment. Too often this factor 
is overlooked because the job may 
be infrequent. However, any delay, 
no matter how small, is but part of 
a total that may be serious. 

An important point as regards 
production methods is to set up op 
erating standards or specifications 
in writing so the operator has some 
thing in black and white to follow. 
It is important to eliminate operat 
or’s judgment as regards tempera- 
tures, mixing times, end points 
Shapes of tools, ete. All such mat 
ters of selection should be tied 
down to the job specification. 

So often one hears, “He’s the only 
one who can determine when the 
batch is mixed.” More often than 
not, such timing can be determined 
specifically by a number of 
or laboratory runs, thus eliminat 
ing this variable. A common argu 
ment against this is that variations 
in raw materials make it impossible 
to predetermine timing. However, 
it is quite possible to predetermine 
timing, even under such conditions, 
by varying quantities in formulas 
by laboratory’ specifications and 
besed on previous physical or chem 
ical tests of the raw material. 


tests 


This point is offered for considera 
tion as it is amazing what an effect 
on capacity and material 
may have. So often such precon 
ceived ideas are inherited from pre 
vious operating conditions which do 
not or need not exist today. 

Obviously, there is a proper bal! 
ance point between the quality-con 
operator and the _ cost-con 
scious operator, and this_ point 
should not be left to the worker’s 
discretion, 

Inspectors must be 
judge quality consistently 
appearances or tolerances must be 
left to judgment. It is important in 
such cases that periodic checking 
be carried on to maintain consis 
tency. Inconsistent quality influ 
ences both customer complaints and 
costs. The balance point can gen- 
erally be determined by mutual 
agreement between production and 
sales departments. 

Fourth: Adequate operating 
standards and delay records are 
most essential if a record of per- 
formance is to be available to meas- 
ure output and the trend of accom- 
plishment. For instance, in this 

(Please turn to Page 101) 
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Development of Colt's Patent Fire Arms, the Gatling gun, the 
Maxim and Vickers, the Browning. A modern example of Colt ma- 


chine gun design—the MG 40 aircraft weapon and details of its action 


This Is Number 38 in a Series on Ord- By ARTHUR F. MACCONOCHIE 


nance and Its Production, Prepared fi ‘ 
arext. by Professor Macconochki« Head, Department of Mechanical 


Engineering 
University of Virginia 
@ ONE HUNDRED and eleven years University Station, Va 
ago a young sailor, India bound on And 
the brig CorLo, observed in the ar- Contributing Editor, STEEL 


rangement of steering wheel spokes 
and the clutch designed to secure 
the gear in any desired position by 
holding each spoke in turn, the pos- 
sibilities of a gun which would fire 
a number of shots in rapid succes- 
sion. Unknown to the young in- 
ventor (he was but 16 at the time) 
guns had been invented which em- 
bodied the principle of revolving 
barrels, but none which involved the 
automatic revolution of the cylin- 
der and the locking thereof by the 
cocking mechanism. This is the 
basic Colt patent. 

3uried in the Ambrosian library 
at' Milan, along with many other 


known as ribaudequins or orgues, 
consisting of six or ten musket 
barrels mounted side by side and 
used in siege warfare of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. These guns 
were fired by individual locks or, on 
occasion, by a single lock firing a 
quick match which ignited the bar- 
rels in rapid succession, as in da 
Vinci’s designs. Thus Samuel Colt’s 
invention, insofar as this related to 
multi- barreled weapons, was antici- 
pated by nearly 400 years. 

Typical of Leonardo’s machine 


treasures of Leonardo da Vinci's bril- Fig. 1—A modern machine gun—the Colt iight aircraft machine gun—rifle caliber 
liant intellect, were sketches of mul- (MG 40). See text for explanation of action. From “Instructions for Operation 
ti-barrel guns and organ guns, f Colt Light Aircraft Machine Gun”, published by Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg 
58 Co. who also furnished illustrations in Fig. 2 
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MACHINE GUNS 


guns is that shown in Fig. 3. For 
mobility, it was mounted on wheeled 
carriages. The illustration exhibits 
a gun having no less than 33 barrels 
and a split trail for greater stability. 
These guns were all breeze loaders, 
ignition being accomplished by 
means of a train of gunpowder ly- 
ing in a groove which connected 
with the touch holes. The applica- 
tion of a fuze to one end of the 
train fired all barrels on the same 
level in rapid succession. 

As in the case of his proposals 
relating to mechanical flight, da 
Vinci was handicapped by the lack 
of facilities which did not exist un- 
til long after his death. Just as 
the invention of the internal com- 
bustion engine lent indispensable aid 
to the Wright brothers, so also the 
development of the percussion cap 
and fixed ammunition made the re- 
volver and the machine gun prac- 
tical possibilities. 

History is alive with illustrations 
of the advantages gained by the pos- 
sessors of rapid-fire arms. Among 
these—and of prime importance to 
the successful development of the 
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Fig. 3—This sketch by Leunardo da 





Vinci shows he recognized tl 
portance of rapid fire and mobility lor 
before modern military science h de 
veloped the concept of ‘fire power 
From “Engineers & Engineering in the 
Renaissance by Parsons, published 


by Williams & Wilkins 


Colt revolver—-was the war with the 
Seminole Indians, who had an un- 
pleasant habit of drawing the fire 
of our troops and then swooping 
down upon them ere they had a 
chance to reload. This war gave 
Colt an opportunity to prove the 
worth of his revolving carbine. Then 
again the war with Mexico rather 
definitely established the Colt re- 
volver in Texan favor. But many 
trials and tribulations were in store 
for the young inventor. In 1836, 
just a month after the historic Colt 
patent was granted in this country, 
the Colt Patent Fire Arms Co. was 
organized with a capital of $230,000 
and an unused section of a silk mill 
acquired at Paterson, N. J. But 
quarrels, rivalries and lack of ap- 
preciation of the “modern methods” 
advocated by Colt doomed the enter- 
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prise to failure, and the company 
was dissolved. 

Very early in his life on the farm 
Colt had made the acquaintance of 
a rather remarkable book entitled 
the “Compendium of Knowledge” in 
which he read accounts of the in 
vention of gunpowder and the gal- 
vanic battery. This knowledge now 
came to his rescue in the midst of 
his distress since it enabled him to 
turn his active and fertile mind to 
other problems and to invent the 
submarine mine, which he fired with 
a battery and waterproof cable. The 
spectacular nature of this device 
won him newspaper recognition and 
that public acclaim necessary for 
the prosecution of his gun manu- 
facturing ambitions. 

During the five years devoted to 
the submarine mine, not a single 
revolver was manufactured by 
Colt’s and when Gen. Zachary Tay 
lor, urged by his Texas allies, sent 
an order for 1000 Colt revolvers, 
none was to be had. A new mod 
el, however, was designed and con 
tracts placed with Eli Whitney (the 
well known inventor of the cotton 
gin) at his establishment in Whitney 
ville. This model was a .44-calibe) 
six-Shooter with a 9-inch barre! 
weighing 4 pounds 7% ounces and 
later known to collectors as the 
“Walker” or “First Dragoon” mod 
el. See Fig. 2. 

Thus by 1848, 18 years after he 
had dreamed of a gun which would 
shoot several times without reload 
ing, Samuel Colt’s dreams had come 
true. Guns and more guns for the 





United States Army and for the 
thousands seeking the pot of gold at 
the end of the western rainbow 
came from the Hartford armory. Not 
content with fame at home, he 
sought audiences with the crowned 
heads of Europe, pushing his wares 
wherever the name of Colt secured 
a hearing. 

Sir Hiram Maxim relates in his 
memoirs how he met an American 
(Colt) in Vienna whom he _ had 


known in this country. “Hang your 
chemistry and electricity!” said his 
friend. “If you wish to make a 


pile of money, invent something that 
will enable those Europeans to cut 
each other’s throats with greater 
facility.” Thus was laid the train 
which led to the famous Maxim gun. 

Following the re-establishment of 
his company in 1855, Colt proceeded 
to build the world’s finest armory 
at its present site on the banks of 
the Connecticut River at Hartford, 
and to apply those principles of 
standardized production and_ the 
specialized assembly line which have 
made not only the name of Colt 
famous throughout the _ industrial 
world but which blazed the trail for 
American manufacture in general. 
Here have been cradled such re 
nowned guns as the Gatling and the 
Browning, the former capable of 
1000 shots a minute and rightly re 
garded as the grandfather of all 
modern machine guns 

In Europe the first machine gun 
which attracted general attention 
was the Montigny Mitrailleuse, in 
vented by a Belgian, Captain Faf 
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schamps, some 20 years before its une gun. from 16 Pook Of im 
appearance in France in 1870. A published by | 
series of 37 barrels was assembled 
in an outer wrought-iron tube. A : aes 
rather massive breech action was retically possible. But the Gatling 
controlled by a jointed lever. Car- gun suffered from a lack of uniform 


and reliable ammunition, as did all 
machine guns of the period. Extrac- 
tion failures and jamming of the 
cartridge in the barrel occurred fre- 
quently. In trials of early Gatlings 
at Vienna, instead of the 500 to 700 
shots a minute which might reason- 


tridges were carried in steel plates 
drilled to correspond with the bar- 
rels, these plates being mounted in 
grooves in the block, thus pushing 
the cartridges home into their r« 
spective barrels and cocking all 


hammers. The firing handle could 


be rotated in about a second to dis ably have been expected, actually 

charge the entire 37 barrels in suc- only 280 shots a minute were ob- 

cession Reloading was accom tained. P 
Other guns of the period which 


plished by raising the loading lever ’ : : é 
and thus opening the breech and claimed attention included the Gard 
withdrawing the plate with the spent ner, which in its original form re- 
cartridges in one major extraction sembled the Nordenfeldt, a gun of 
operation. The plate being now re the organ type. Improvements in 
moved and another containing live the action of the Gardner gun made 
cartridges substituted, the gun wa possible a reduction in the number 


made ready to fire. of barrels first to two and finally to 


once more 


Shortly after Colt’s death during the one. Thus it forms a link with the 
Civil war, Dr. Gatling appeared with era of completely automatic fire 
the gun which bears his name. A arms-—a period inaugurated by Sir 
group of rifle barrels was mounted Hiram Maxim in England and _ to- 

ward the close of the century by 


central axis instead of in 
plane as in the older 
The operating mech- 


about a 
a horizontal 
organ guns. 


Colt’s in this country, who applied 
the concept of automatic action not 


anism consisted of a cylinder driven only to the machine gun invented 
by a crank handle at the side. by John Browning, but also to the 
Cartridges were placed in a feed pistol. 


To obtain sufficient energy for au- 
tomatic action, Maxim permitted the 
barrel of his gun to recoil through 
a short distance determined experi- 
mentally in the first instance by ap- 


ing apparatus at the top of the gun 
and fell one by one into position fol 
loading. As each cartridge dropped 
it was pushed into the barrel which 
happened to be at the top and driven 
home as the breech revolved, carry- 


dd, Meade & C 


paratus which permitted variation. 
Success attended these experiments 
from the outset, and several guns 
were made and exhibited through- 
out Europe. The gun fired $150 
worth of ammunition per minute. 
In 1885 the Maxim gun was exhib- 
ited at the inventions exhibition at 
South Kensington. Government 
trials were arranged and contracts 
made for the manufacture of the 
gun at the works of Messrs. Vickers, 
Crayford, England, where the author 
worked as designer in the recon- 
struction period following the last 
World war. 

Fig. 4 exhibits the Vickers (Maxim) 
gun. In brief, the action is as fol- 
lows: 

Barrel and block recoil together 
for a short distance until the bullet 
is clear of the muzzle, the block 
being held in the closed position by 
the action of a toggle joint om the 
dead center. At end of this first 
part of the cycle, a cam throws the 
toggle off dead center, thus permit- 
ting the block to continue to recoil 
after the barrel has ceased to recoil. 
The energy thus imparted to the 
block is employed to eject the empty 
cartridge case, load a live round, 
cock the piece and compress a 
spring sufficiently to close the block 
and return both block and barrel to 





ing it to the lowest position where 
ignition took place. During the sec. 
ond half revolution the spent case 


was extracted, leaving the way clear Copie f “Modern Gun Production”, the third of series of reprint 

for the insertion of another round. handbooks on defense production compiled by STEEL, are now available 

The successive steps in this action , a — 

; P Fi : a Modern Gun Production” deals with the principles gun construc- 

are show ‘learly rig. 6, p. (2, j 

a : 4 - Creal s m Ig " a tion, gun carriages and recoil mechanisms, instruments for fire control, and 

which shows a development (fla ts : 

i $i rangelinders. It is attractively bound and fully-illustrated 

view) of the cam groove, rotating a : e af Bs 
Orders should be addressed to Readers Service Department, STEEL, 


barrels and other parts. 
The cycle being the same for each 
barrel, continuous firing was theo- 


Cleveland. Price 





New Handbook Available 


51.00 ver copy 
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Is it the number of pieces the tool produces during its 
lifetime? Or is it the total output of the machine or 


press within a given period of time? 


The true measure of tool performance is not how many pieces a tool will make, but how 
quickly it will make them. Almost anyone could make a blanking die heavy enough to 
produce a million pieces, with frequent regrinding. The trick is to make a million-piece 
die requiring no regrindings ... or at the most, only one or two. The real secret of high 


production is uninterrupted production. 


And that calls for top tool performance, perfect design, expert tool making, careful steel 
selection and exact heat treating procedures. Right there is where Carpenter can be of 
real help to you, with a simplified program providing an improved method of tool steel 
selection and correct heat treating data. This simplified Carpenter program has often 


saved as many as 60 hours per month on one machine. 


Ask you Carpenter representative for a copy of the Matched Tool Steel Manual. In 
it you will find 159 pages giving definite ways to simplify the selection and heat treatment 
of tool steels. The Carpenter Manual now contains a special Tool Index and Steel 
Selector ... showing which steel best meets the requirements of each tool room job. 


Ask your Carpenter representative for this aid to better tool performance. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY * READING, PA. 


(arpenter 


MATCHED 
1O00L Steaee 
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the first or original firing position. 
Note that the force acting upon 
the barrel in the direction of its rear- 
ward movement arises from the re- 
action to the inertia of the rapidly 
accelerating bullet; while the force 
tending to separate barrel and block 
arises from the thrust of the base 
of the cartridge on the face of the 
lock. Obviously it is possible to so 
increase the mass of the block that 
inertia would neutralize any ten- 
dency to separation. But in a mod- 
ern .30-caliber military rifle, a block 
weighing not less than 27 pounds 
would be required. Hence the more 
practical solution is the use of a 
toggle mechanism carried in bear- 
ings mounted in the recoil plates 
attached to the breech and thus of- 
fering a positive guarantee of asso- 
ciation between barrel and block 
until such time as the latter has ac- 
quired the necessary amount of 
kinetic energy to perform its work 
and the bullet has left the barrel. 
The precise manner in which this 
is done is exceedingly interesting. 
Referring to Fig. 5, the recoiling 
parts include the barrel a, the two 
recoil plates b attached to the breech 
of, the barrel, the operating crank- 
shaft e mounted in the recoil plate 
bearings and the breech mechanism 
which slides between the recoil 
plates and which is operated by the 
crankshaft. These recoil plates slide 
in grooves provided in the sides of 
the breech, the lefthand plate being 
extended in order to operate the 
feed mechanism above the barrel. 
The crankshaft projects on both 
sides through slots in the casing, 
the movement of the recoiling parts 
rearward being arrested as the shaft 
contacts the rear ends of the slots. 
During recoil, and after it is safe 
to open the breech, the cam lever 
mounted on the crankshaft strikes 
a roller, thus breaking the toggle 
joint and permitting the further 
movement of the block backward 
as the chain attached to the end of 
the main spring winds around the 
“fusee.” The fusee, incidentally, 
provides a means of regulating the 
resisting torque applied by the 
crank of the toggle mechanism. 
Large numbers of Vickers machine 
guns—modifications and improve- 
ments upon the earlier Maxim 
were made by Colt’s between 1914 
and 1917 when manufacture of the 
Browning machine gun (a recoil- 
operated weapon, not to be confused 


Fig. 5—Recoiling parts of the Maxim gun 


Fig. 6—Successive steps 
in action of the fast firing 
Gatling gun, the grand- 
daddy of all machine 
guns, are shown in this 
projection of the 10 bar- 
rels that revolved. Note 
cam groove which oper- 
ates the bolt and con- 
trols action of firing pin. 
Action is from right to 
left. From “Ordnance & 
Gunnery” by Tschappat, 
published by John Wiley 
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& Sons. Fig. 5 from same 
source 


with the gas-operated gun invented 
by Browning and manufactured by 
Colt’s from 1898 onward to the 
earlier stages of the last World con- 
flict) was commenced. 

A modern example of Colt ma- 
chine gun practice is the MG 40 air- 
craft weapon. Referring to Fig. 1 
p. 58, and commencing with the gun 
loaded and ready to fire, let the trig- 
ger 271 (at rear of gun) be pressed. 
This causes the front end of the 
trigger bar 272 to rise and act upon 
the sear spring holder 245 (see views 
of bolt). This sear spring holder is 
in close contact with the sear 243 
(see section through sear). A cam 
formed on the sear and riding in 
a notch in the sear spring holder 
causes the sear to move laterally, 
releasing the firing pin 174, an ac- 
tion which is tolerably intelligible 
by reference to the section through 
the bolt. The firing pin, under the 
action of the firing pin spring 175, 
now flies forward and fires the car- 
tridge. 

As the powder in the cartridge ex- 
plodes and the bullet commences its 
journey, the barrel 24 begins to 
move to the rear, carrying with it 
the barrel extension 25 C. See up- 
per sectional view and detail of 
barrel-locking spring (the latter 
view is turned around). Moving 
with the barrel and barrel extension 
rearward is the bolt 51 D which is 
locked to the barrel extension by the 
breech lock 61. 


When the barrel and the barrel 
extension have recoiled about *%- 
inch, the breech lock pin 64 (seen in 
upper sectional view) strikes the 
slanting surfaces of the lock frame 
projections, causing the breech lock 
39, best seen in detail exhibiting bar- 


rel locking spring in engaged posi- 


Crank at i. Operating spring h stores 


energy for returning the parts to the firing position 
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tion, to leave its recess in the bolt 
and slide down the breech lock cam 
62, as shown in upper section view. 
When recoil is complete at the end 
of the %-inch stroke, the bolt is 
completely unlocked. 

The barrel extension 25 C recoil- 
ing against the accelerator 1 forces 
it to the rear, the claw of the ac- 
celerator engaging with the shoulder 
on the bottom of the bolt 51 D, best 
seen in upper cross section, Fig. 1. 
This causes separation of the bar- 
rel and bolt and throws the latter 
rearward against the pressure of the 
driving spring 121, seen in position 
in the upper view and in detail to 
the middle right of Fig. 1. As the 
bolt moves to the rear, the extractor 
137 draws the cartridge from the 
links (see detail of extractor toward 
upper right). As the extractor is 
forced down by the cover extractor 
cam—seen, unfortunately, only in 
plan in the top view of the cover— 
it pushes the cartridge down into 
the groove in the face of the bolt 
(see detail of front face of bolt). 
Meantime, the ejector 130 C, seen 
in side and end details, pushes the 
empty cartridge case downward 
out of the face of the bolt, leaving 
it free to drop away from the gun. 

During the movement of the bolt 
to the rear, the firing pin 174 (see 
section through bolt ) is cocked by 
the action of the cocking lever 85, 
whose tip swings upward into the 
cam recess provided for it in the 
top plate 262, an action which may 
be cleayty understood by reference 
to the upper cross section of the 
gun. At the same time the belt 
feed lever 151 B, riding in its cam 
groove in the top of the bolt—well 
seen in the plan of the bolt—moves 
the belt feed pawl 161 B laterally 
into position behind the next car- 
tridge. 

These arrangements may be fol- 
lowed reasonably well by reference 
to the details of the belt feed pawl 
and slide and to these parts in posi- 
tion in the principal views of the 
gun. Meantime the ammunition 
belt is prevented from falling back 
by the belt holding pawl, exhibited 
in the lower view. 

Ammunition “belts” are now made 


(Please turn to Page 79) 
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PHILLIPS SCREWS PERMITTED FASTER WORK WHERE SLOTTED SCREWS DEMANDED EXTRA CAUTION 





















THEY WERE RAW 


New, inexperienced workers were 
slowing down assemblies. We 
couldn’t use power drivers for fear 
of driver slippage. Still there were 
work-spoiling accidents. 











BOTCHED WORK 


Everywhere — particularly where 
new men were at work — we 
noticed slow, awkward, two- 
handed driving ... scratched sur- 
faces ... screws fumbled, burred, 
not set up tight. 
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PRODUCTION OFF SCHEDULE 


That decided me. Why not use 
screws that don’t let the driver slip 
... that permit use of power drivers 
even by green men. So I said... 








deliver 
was loweF- 


phillips --- * 
Write to an 
listed below: 










American Screw Co., Providence, R. I. 

The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Central Screw Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Chandler Products Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
Continental Screw Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
The Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn. 








International Screw Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
New England Screw Co., Keene, N. H 

The Charles Parker Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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WOOD SCREWS - MACHINE SCREWS - SHEET METAL SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS 
SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS - SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 
U. S. Patents on Product and Methods Nos. 2,046,343; 2,046,837; 


2,046,839; 2,046,840; 2,082,085; 2,084,078; 2,084,079; 2,090,338. 
Other Domestic and Foreign Patents Allowed and Pending. 
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Pheoll Manufacturing Co., Chicago, II!. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, N.Y, 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Shakeproof Lock Washer Co., Chicago, III. 
The Southington Hardware Mfg. Co., Southington, Conn, 
Whitney Screw Corp., Nashua, ii. H. 
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Emphasized in 


ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVES 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Automatic Machining Line 


- +++ a8 automatic transfer mechanism carries work successively to 
11 machining stations spaced at 4-foot intervals along a 65-foot 
production line 







Fig. |—Operator at loading-unloading station replacing a machined frame with a 
rough casting. The shift is accomplished within the 15-second machining cycle 
@ AT THE West Lynn, Mass., machine. Power takeoff through 


plant of General Electric Co., work 
that ordinarily would be handled 
on 11 individual machines is com- 
bined into an automatic straight- 
line multiple-station processing job 
by means of a unique materials 
handling system which carries the 
work from machine to machine. 
The part processed is the cast iron 
frame for the General Electric Type 
I-30 watt-hour meter. This part is 
held in one position in a locating 
jig while drills, counterbores and 
taps operate from five directions and 
the part is milled from two opposite 
sides. Of course, the system em- 
ployed is equally applicable to a 


wide range of other parts and other 


processing work. 
The equipment for handling these 


operations consists of 11 in-line ma- 


chines. As seen in Fig. 2, p. 67, 
these 11 machines are driven from 
a common lineshaft or power shaft 
at floor level and to the rear of the 
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positive drive keys the machines 
synchronized correctly at all times. 
In the lower center, Fig. 2, can be 
seen one of the drums feeding the 
tools to the work. 

The 11 machining stations are 
placed at 4-foot intervals along the 
65-foot two-level transfer mechan- 
ism. This’ transfer mechanism 
moves a series of rail-mounted jigs 
which carry the work from the load. 
ing station into position in front of 
each machining station in succes- 
sion. When a jig passes the 11th 
station at the end of the automatic 
unit, it is raised to a pair of upper 
level rails and returned to the load- 
ing end by means of a roller chain. 
There the jig is returned to the 
lower level where an operator re- 
moves the finished part and reloads 
the jig with a rough casting. 

Drive for the cutting tools is me- 
chanical, but the transfers between 
stations are hydraulic because they 





are intermittent and operate at com- 
paratively high speed. Movement 
of the cutting tools and of the hy- 
draulic transfers is synchronized by 
means of a master control station 
which operates limit switches, in 
turn controlling solenoid valves in 
the hydraulic system. 

Of course all the hydraulic trans- 
fers operate simultaneously since 
each machining cycle is set at 15 
seconds, after which all the jigs 
supported by the lower rails are 
moved on to the next station in line, 
the last jig in the line being raised 
to the upper level by means of the 
automatic hydraulic lift shown in 
Fig. 3. Here a roller chain at the 
upper level carries the jig to the 
load-unload station at the starting 
end where the jig is automatically 
returned to the lower level at a con- 
venient height for the operator to 
remove the finished part and reload 
the jig with a rough casting. The 
load-unload station is shown in Fig. 
1. The 15-second machining cycle 
provides ample time for the opera- 
tor to replace a machined frame 
with a rough casting. 


One Man Does the Unloading 


Only one operator is required to 
load and unload the jigs, the ma- 
chining operations being handled 
without attendants. Another man 
regularly is assigned to take care 
of tool adjustments and replace- 
ments on the machines, and that 
man is responsible to the inspector 
for continuity of operation of the 
machines and for accuracy of the 
finisned frames. 

As shown in Fig. 4, p. 67, a special 
multiple-indicator gage arrangement 
is employed to check simultaneous- 
ly all the critical dimensions of the 
meter frame finished in the auto- 
matic setup. This device utilizes a 
toggle advancing mechanism at 
each end, the operator working one 
toggle with each hand to advance 
the indicator points to the surfaces 
being checked on the meter frame. 
This allows rapid manipulation of 
the checking device so that 100 per 
cent inspection of the output from 
the machine line is easily possible. 
Of course it is not necessary to in- 
spect all parts from an automatic 
setup such as this, the so-called 
“sampling” method wherein a part 
is checked at regular intervals being 
sufficient. 

This straight-line setup of 11 ma- 
chines is capable of a uniform ac- 
curacy not possible with convention- 
al methods of handling a similar 
sequence of operations. For ex- 
ample, previous practice for doing 
this same work on the cast iron 
meter frame called for first secur- 
ing the frame in a jig and subse- 
quently performing all the opera- 
tions possible in a rotary indexing- 
type machine, locating the work 
from points upon the rough cast- 
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Fig. 2. (Left)—View from the rear of the first station showing 65-foot lineur 
of 11 machines or stations which perform a total of 77 machining operation 


Fig. 3. (Right)—Rear of the last machine or station showing the hydraulic 
Here the jig is raised to the upper rails 


lift and jig-transfer mechanism 


fay 


return to the loading-unloading station shown in Fig 


ing. This was followed by similar 
operations on other rotary indexing 
machines, a sufficient number of 
machines being employed to com- 
plete all the operations required 
in this instance a total of 77 machin- 
ing operations. In this process, when 
the product of the first series of 
operations is not completely uni- 
form, locating the part by its fin- 
ished surface in subsequent ma- 
chines introduces a large number of 
error combinations which can easily 
increase the magnitude of any single 
inaccuracy by three times. This 
possible pyramiding of inaccuracies 
naturally follows any rejigging of 
ihe work. 
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This difficulty in obtaining uni- 
form accuracy is in addition to the 
well-known limitation of a circular- 
type indexing machine which makes 
it impractical to change the number 
of stations, once the number of di- 
visions for the index has been se- 
lected. It is evident that handling 
all of the 77 operations here with- 
out rejigging the work thus great- 
ly increases the precision with which 
the machining operations can he 
handled. 

Of course in processing other 
items it may not always be possible 
to jig the work in such a manner 
that access can be had to all sur- 
faces for machining, drilling, coun- 
terboring and tapping various por- 
tions of the work. In those instances 
it may be possible still to obtain 
the advantage of the multiple opera- 
tions providing certain slight 
changes in design of the part can 
be made. In any event, the greater 
precision possible by performing all 
the machining operations while the 
work is held in the same jig is a 
decidedly important factor in facili- 
tating trouble-free conveyor as- 
sembly of parts for items such as 
these watt-hour’ meters. With 
frames on which the meters are 
built up now uniformly accurate, 
assembly is speeded greatly since 
one poor fit does not now delay the 
operations. 

Likewise, there is no limitation 
as to the number of operations 


Fig. 4—Multiple-indicator gage allows 
operator to check simultaneously 
critical dimensions of meter frames 
ished in the straight-line setup 
double toggles to facilitate advancing 
the gages to working position 


which can be handled by one setup 
in an arrangement such as has been 
described here. For it would be 
quite feasible to extend the line by 
adding more machines to accom 
plish additional machining opera- 
tions if the object requires more 
complicated finishing. Certainly 
this method of materials handling 
from machine to machine has im- 
portant possibilities which could be 
utilized to advantage in many types 
of processing and fabricating opera 
tions. 


Approve Practice for 
Food Service Equipment 


@ Proposed simplified practice rec 
ommendation for food service 
equipment has been accorded re 
cuired degree of acceptance by 
manufacturers, distributors, 
and others affected and has been 
approved for promulgation accord- 
ing to the Division of Simplified 
Practice, National Bureau of Stand 
ards, Washington. 

The simplified schedule will be 
identified as simplified practice rec 
ommendation R182-41, “Food Serv 
ice Equipment,” effective Oct. 1, 
1941. 

The recommendation concerns 
not only sizes and dimensions of 
complete units of equipment but 
also details of construction. Free 
mimeographed copies of this rec- 
ommendation may be obtained from 
the Division of Simplified Practice. 


users 


Describes Welding School 


w A new 12-page pictorial booklet 
entitled “You and Your Job in Arc 
Welding,” recently published by 
Hobart Trade School Inc., Troy, O., 
is now available free of charge by 
writing the registrar of the school. 
It explains to anyone interested in 
taking up welding the functions and 
courses of study pursued at the 
school. 
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gules the economy of the world’s 
greatest industrial nation from a 
peacetime to a wartime basis is a tre- 
mendous undertaking. It cannot be 
accomplished without hardship and con- 
fusion. 


Thus far, the brunt of the transition 
has fallen upon the metalworking and 
metalproducing industries. | Manufac- 
turers in these fields are beset with 
serious problems. They are asking 
questions to which there are no specific 


answers. 


How can I function to the best advan- 
tage during the present emergency? 


What can I do to participate to the 
utmost in the defense program and 
yet preserve my business for the post- 
war period? 


What can I do now to prepare for 
postwar conditions? 


‘These and many other questions are 
in the minds of executives in the metals 
industries. No ready-made answers are 
available. ‘The substance of the answers 
is to be found in the day-to-day develop- 
ments in Washington. 


STEEL reports these developments 
faithfully each week. ‘They form the 













tremendous\ 





groundwork of information from which 
industry must make its decisions. They 
are the ingredients from which the right 
answers must be brewed. 


These piecemeal developments ulti- 
mately will fit into a definite pattern— 
a pattern to which our wartime and post- 
war economy will be molded. To under- 
stand how each individual happening fits 
into the pattern of the whole requires a 
broad perspective—a long-range view of 
objectives and methods. 


STEEL will provide this perspective 
in its Yearbook of Industry issue of 
January 5, 1942. It will furnish a back- 
ground of understanding against which 
week-to-week developments, as they un- 
fold, will make sense. 


« * * 


Outstanding in the 1942 Yearbook issue 
will be an overall analysis of the defense 
program and its effect upon the metals 
industries. Other studies will deal with 
the difficult problem of priorities and 
allocations, with the impact of the de- 
fense economy on small business, and 
with the probable scope of labor prob- 
lems in 1942. 


How far-sighted companies are pre- 
paring for post-war competition will be 















swundertakin g : 


the subject of another important study. 


In the Yearbook issue, “Mirrors of 
Motordom”’, the widely-read weekly fea- 
ture of STEEL, will be amplified to 
present a long-range perspective of the 
automobile industry’s present status and 
of its 1942 prospects. 


“Windows of Washington”’ will analyze 
developments at the national capitol in 
1941 and will present a summation of the 
1942 docket as it stands revealed at the 
year’s end. 


“Wing Tips” will review the aviation 
industry and examine its future as an 
outlet for metals and equipment. 


Technical progress in metallurgy and 
in all phases of metal production, process- 
ing and fabrication will be presented in 
the form of reviews to be contributed by 
more than 160 outstanding engineers, 
metallurgists and production men. 


A major article will cover steelworks 
expansion in 1941—the year in which 
large-scale government investment in- 
jected a factor that is bound to be of 
profound significance. 


A review of the iron and steel industry 
of Europe will recount the extent to 
which its control has changed hands. 


The 1942 Yearbook of Industry issue 
will, as usual, contain forecasts of ac- 
tivities in the principal branches of the 
metalworking industries, including rail- 
roads and other transportation, ship- 
building, construction, machine tools, 
tools and dies, automobiles, aircraft, 
agriculture, home appliances, forging 
presses, sheet working equipment, cold 
headers, materials handling equipment, 
nonferrous plant expansion and so on. 


In addition there will be one of Mr. 
Shaner’s trenchant editorials, an amplified 
‘‘Business ‘Trend’ section, a review of 
the situation in raw materials, complete 
statistical information on prices and pro- 
duction, also the usual weekly presenta- 
tion of market and general news. 


Editor, 7TEEL 
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42-INCH VALVES WELDED 


@ WELDED steel construction fig- 
ured prominently in the Stone 
Canyon reservoir and outlet line 
completed recently for the Los 
Angeles Bureau of Water Works 
and Supply. The line itself in- 
volves approximately 18 miles of 
welded steel pipe, fabricated in 
accordance with A. W. W. A. 
standard specification 7A-3-1940 for 
electric fusion welded pipe. Nearly 
12 miles of this was 60 inches in 
diameter, the balance ranging down 
to 36 inches, with the exception of 
a few hundred feet of 78-inch size. 
In addition the work required 5581 
feet of 36-inch welded steel pipe 
cement caulked joints; 6588 feet of 
48 and 51-inch reinforced concrete 
pipe and 288 feet of 62-inch lock- 
joint steel-cylinder concrete pipe. 

To control the flow of water 
through this system, 30 large 
valves were installed, 22 in the inlet 
line and 8 in the outlet line. These 
valves vary in size from 20 inches 
to 42 inches, the majority of them 
being manually operated and de- 
signed for working pressure of 175 
pounds. Five are intended for 225- 
pound pressure, 

Most of these valves were fur- 
nished by S. Morgan Smith Co., 
York, Pa., and all of these except 
two 20-inch emergency line check 
valves are of all-welded construc- 
tion. As its name implies, the 
Smith company’s Rotovalve oper- 
ates by rotation of a plug within 
the valve body, rather than by ver- 
tical travel of a disk as in the case 
of a gate or globe valve. The body 
has two seat rings around the 
waterway opening, and the plug 
has four seat rings which match 
the body seats in both the open 


and closed positions of the plug. 

The conical shell and waterway 
cylinder for the bodies and plugs 
were made of rolled steel plate, 
formed to cylindrical shape and 
the joints welded. A flanged and 
dished head comprises the cover 
for the base of the body. Cast 
steel was used for the top flange 
and waterway flanges of the body, 
as well as for the bearing housing 
and the bearing trunnions on the 
plug. 

The unit’s mechanism housing, 
which is bolted to the top of the 
body, is also of welded steel con- 
struction with rolled plate em- 
ployed for the barrel, ribs, head 
plate and flanges. 

Seats of both the body and plug 
consist of a welded deposit of 
monel metal. Deposition of this 
facing, as well as other welding, 
was facilitated by mounting. the 
assembled parts on positioning ma- 
chines. This permitted all welding 
to be done in the down position. 
It also simplified the handling prob- 
lem, which is no small matter in 
view of the fact the 42-inch valve, 
complete with operating mechan- 
ism, weighs approximately 25,000 
pounds. The Smith company has 
fabricated valves of this type as 
large as 60 inches, one of this size 
having been built for the water 
supply system of Denver. 

The preparation of base material 
for welding these valves conformed 
to paragraph U-72, Section VIII 
of the ASME boiler construction 
code for unfired pressure vessels. 
All welding was done with the 
electric arc and all welded paris 
were stress relieved before ma- 
chining, 
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RACK COATING 


Insulation of plating racks has been a problem in 
many plants. Materials that are conveniently applied 
would not generally stand up well in service. Mate- 
rials that withstood hot cleaners and all plating solu- 


tions had to be hot-dipped and force-dried. 


But here is a tried and proved rack coating material 


—Unichrome* Air Dry—with all the advantages of 
both types. Remarkably resistant to wear and handling 
—unaffected by alkaline cleaners, acid dips and plat- 
ing solutions—plus the convenient feature of being 
AIR DRYING. 


All you do is simply dip your racks at room tempera- 
ture and let them dry in air after each coat. Shipping 
container can be used for dipping. 


* Trade Mark—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Here are the seven big time- and money-saving ad- 

vantages at a glance: 

INSOLUBLE —withstands hot cleaners and all plating 
solutions. 

SAFE—contains no ingredients harmful to plating 
solutions. 

TOUGH—withstands wear and tear of handling. 

FLEXIBLE—withstands repeated flexing and bending. 

DURABLE—reduces the need for re-coating. 

CONVENIENT—any part can be patched without re- 
coating the entire rack. 

EASILY APPLIED—dipping can be done in the con- 
tainer in which it is shipped—the material dries at 
room temperature. 

Address requests for further information or a trial 

order to the nearest office below. 























Fig. 1—Rail clamps are mounted in the main structure of the legs. Control house 
is located beneath sill and clamp-operating power unit 


Design of 


RAIL CLAMPS for TRAVELING CRANES 


Traveling bridge cranes at blast furnace and steel plants frequently 

are demolished by high-velocity wind forces. As a safety measure 

the structures are locked to the track by clamps. In the accompanying 

article the author discusses important details of construction, opera- 
tion, inspection and testing of these units 


@ PRODUCTION of steel the 
backbone of the entire national de- 
fense program—requires the use of 
much mechanical equipment of 
which the traveling ore and coal 
bridges are indispensable. In addi- 
tion to the traveling bridges at the 
mills there are many installations 
at unloading docks for transfer of 
coal and ore from boat to rail. The 
greatest enemy of this type of equip- 
ment is the common wind storm 
which has exacted its heavy toll 
with an average loss of two bridges 
per year since the century began. 
These losses unfortunately are not 
given the publicity they deserve as 
we are too prone to conceal. our 
misfortunes and particularly so if 
we feel that we may possibly have 
overlooked preventive measures. 
Traveling bridges and gantry 
cranes offer a large wind area and 
definite means of protection should 
be afforded to safeguard them 
against the application of wind 
forces. The designer must provide 
a positive method of locking the 
structure to the track at all times 
when the bridge is not in motion 
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and the locking apparatus must be 
capable of quick setting in case of 
emergency. Many of the earlier 
bridges had no mechanical protec. 
tion for this purpose and the owners 
relied on the bridge operator who 
placed wooden wedges under the 
wheels at the end of the day’s work. 
Sometimes the operators would for- 
get about the wedges and find the 
bridge in a tangled heap at the end 
of the runway. 

These losses soon resulted in the 
search for more positive protection 
and several types of safety devices 
were developed. Several different 
principles were used; one consisted 
of a set of steel wedges usually oper- 
ated from a central control station 
while others consisted of various 
forms of clamps directly engaging 
the rail head. There were also de- 
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veloped various types of spuds or 
struts which were dropped into re- 
cesses in the track foundation or 
butted up against piers placed at 
various intervals. Of the different 
devices used, only one has survived 
and all modern bridges now are be- 
ing equipped with clamps engaging 
the rail head commonly known as 
“rail clamps.” 


In the designing of such clamps 
the main consideration is the load to 
be resisted which is the product of 
wind pressure over the exposed area 
of the structure. In figuring wind 
loads and wind stresses there has 
often been the tendency to consider 
wind stresses in structures as some- 
thing that is not critical and many 
specifications covering steel struc- 
tures permit the increase of stresses 
for a combined dead load, live load 
and wind loading; little provision is 
made for actual wind loading. 


The designer of rail clamps should 
not be misled by this practice nor 
should he be further misled by the 
general idea that wind stresses are 
of a static nature. In storms which 
have occurred in the Great Lakes 
district within the past year, ane- 
mometer records have shown that 
wind velocities have increased as 
much as 50 miles per hour within an 
interval of two minutes and have 
fluctuated from 50 up to 80 miles 
per hour for a period of from one 
to two hours, which would indicate 
that not only are dynamic stresses 
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CRANE SHOP BULLETINS 


In these days, when Defense demands uninterrupted 
production—when plant equipment is overtaxed— 
when replacements aren't always quickly avail- 
able, Crane offers you timely assistance. 


Crane Shop Bulletins are aimed to help you get 
better service from piping equipment. They're de- 
signed for your maintenance workers—to help 
train new men—to improve the work of veterans. 


CRAN 
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NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS 


To date three Bulletins have been released. No. | 
gives hints on proper installation methods; No. 2 
shows pointers on correct piping placement; No. 3 
guides in valve selection and usage. 


In the hands of your piping crews, or posted in 
maintenance shops is where these Bulletins will do 
you most good—if you have them. If not, call your 
Crane Representative, or write to us. They're free! 


OFFICES 
CHICAGO 


PIPE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL 

836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., 
VALVES + FITTINGS «© 
PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 
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involved, but the stresses are subject 
to wide variation over a consider- 
able time period. This sudden appli- 
cation of load dictates the type of 
rail clamps which will respond 
rapidly and which, when tied in with 
an anemometer, will produce _ posi- 
tive results and will be entirely inde- 
pendent of manual operation. 

Rail clamp installations should 
operate independently of the willful 
desire of a bridge operator as there 
is no point in equipping bridges and 
cranes with this type of safety de- 
vice if the operator is permitted to 
render it inoperative. The writer 
has observed an operator “sneaking” 
up on a limestone pile with wind 
velocities varying from 40 to 45 
miles on a recording anemometer 
set to cut out at 35 miles and with 
the siren sounding constantly. 

The modern type of acceptable 
rail clamps are usually tied in with 
the bridge travel controller so that 
the clamps set automatically when 


Fig. 2—Section of clamp in closed po- 
sition. Unit is of simple and rugged 
construction 


bridge travel ceases and release just 
before bridge travel begins with a 
time interval of 6 to 8 seconds re- 
quired for the full movement of the 
clamps. In case of current failure, 
the clamps are self-setting either 
by the action of springs or weights 
and under all conditions the clamp- 
ing power is entirely independent of 
the electrical circuits. 

A typical rail clamp installation 
is shown in Fig. 1. Fig. 2 shows the 
mechanism of this clamp which is 
spring set entirely and motor re- 
leased. The power for setting is 
supplied by heavy helical springs 
acting through a toggle and lever 
arrangement which greatly multi 
plies the spring push. Release of 
the clamp is accomplished by a mo- 
tor-operated wire rope winch and 
multiple purchase sheaves arranged 
as a double fulcrum and located in 
the upper end of the clamp levers. 

Controls for the rail clamp motors 
are interlocked with the _ bridge 
travel motors so that the rail 
clamps are set automatically in case 
of power failure and at all times ex- 
cept when bridge travel motors are 
operating. No adjustments are nec- 
essary on the clamp to keep it in 
working order. The entire weight of 
the clamp isicarried on the support- 
ing structure so that it never slides 
on the rail. 

No adjustable parts can get out of 
order. The’ only replaceable part 
is the toothed insert which engages 
the rail, and: several such installa- 
tions have required no repair after 
10 years of usage except a resharp- 
ening of the teeth. 

This clamp can be designed for a 
definite horizontal resistance as the 
strength of the compression springs 


Fig. 3—All-welded screw luffing crane 
built with rail clamps 


can be varied to meet different pres- 
sure requirements. The clamp unit 
used on the heavy traveling gantry 
crane shown in Fig. 3 was given 
a test by placing a piece of rail in 
the clamp and attempting to push 
it through the jaws under a heavy 
press. The capacity of the press 
was reached without being able to 
budge the rail with a load on the 
end of the rail equal to 58 per cent 
of the total horizontal] load at the 
jaws. Since in the design of such 
clamps a factor of only 25 per cent 
is used, it is certain that this type 
of clamp has a great reserve of 
clamping power. This clamp has 
been used successfully on three of the 
largest capacity bridges ever built 
and which are located in the Chicago 
district where exposure to the Lake 
wind storms dictated positive clamp- 
ing. In these latest installations a 
geared drive replaced the rope drum 
mechanism for release of clamps. 
In addition to the equipping of 
traveling bridges and cranes with 
adequate rail clamps periodic in- 
spection and testing is advisable. 
Clamps are usually tested by 
energizing the travel drive with the 
rail clamps set and often up to the 
full horsepower of the travel mo- 
tors. This is a fair sort of test, but 
not conclusive as the force supplied 
by travel motors designed to move 
the bridge against a wind velocity 
equal to 10 pounds per square foot 
of exposed vertical area is not suffi- 
cient to test clamps designed to hold 
the bridge against a hurricane of 30 
to 45 pounds per square foot pres- 
sure, as generally specified. For 
adequate testing it will be necessary 
to provide a piece of equipment 
which will clamp to the travel track 
and, by means of hydraulic jacks 
or similar devices, exert a definitely 
measured thrust against the bridge. 
This method of testing would per- 
mit the application of loads up to or 
beyond those calculated to be exerted 
at the maximum wind velocities 
considered as a basis of design. 
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1. Baker Telescoping Fork 
Truck tiering pallet loads of 
white lead in the Fuller ware- 
house. Loads weigh up to 
4500 lbs. 
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2. Stacking alternate layers of tan- 
bark and earthen pots filled with 
remelted lead discs and acetic acid, 
toa height of 18 feet. Fumes from 
tanbark convert lead into lead car- 
bonate for white lead in 90 days. 
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“The use of Telescoping Lift Trucks has 
resulted in the saving of several thousand 
dollars annually in our lead handling 
costs,” says Mr. G. L. Gibson, general 
superintendent of W. P. Fuller & Co., 
South San Francisco, Cal. As in hundreds 
of other plants, these Baker Trucks are 
effecting savings over former methods by 
handling heavier loads, lifting them to 
greater heights, conserving man hours and 
cutting production time. Let us estimate 


savings possible in your plant. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of the Baker-Raulang Company 
2167 WEST 25th STREET « CLEVELAND, OHIO 





3. Baker Fork Truck handling pallet 
loads of white lead into cars from ware- 
house. Length of haul from 50 ft. to 200 ft. 


4. Baker Fork Truck handling pig lead 
from storage yard to remelting furnace. 
Loads run around 5000 Ibs. — length of 
haul approximately 150 ft. 





5. Baker Fork Truck handling box loads 
of remelted lead from remelting furnace 
to stacks shown in photograph No. 2. 





BaRT INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 











NEW IDEAS, 


. « « « helped this plant reduce sell- 
ing price of its product by 58 per 
cent, while giving the customer a 


much better unit 


By HERBERT E. FLEMING* 


@ A $300,000 modernization coupled 
with an open mind toward new 
equipment, new methods and new 
ideas has enabled Johnson Motors 
to change from being mostly an as- 
sembly plant to a point where now 
it manufactures about every part 
needed for its 10 models of outboard 
motors. While its number of pro- 
ductive employes has been tripled 
and thus overhead costs cut, not only 
have new lines of models been intro- 
duced each year, but the prices 
charged have been reduced greatly. 
For instance, in 1929 the lowest 
priced outboard motor in the line, a 
1%-horsepower unit, sold for $125. 
A comparable though better motor 
in the 1941 line sells for $55. As a 
result, the unit volume of Johnson 
Motors sales in 1940 exceeded that 
of 1929 by 40 per cent. 

In addition, it has put this plant 
in a position where it is able to 
make an important contribution to 
defense. It is now producing furnace- 
welded glycerine and alcohol tanks 
for windshield de-icing equipment on 
bombers. Also it is cutting gears 
and making parts for electric start- 
ers for warplane engines. 

What has been accomplished in the 
last six years can be seen briefly 
from the following summary. Previ- 
ous to 1935, all die castings, sand 
castings, magnets, bushings, bear- 
ings, gasoline tanks, gears, tools, 
dies and fixtures were purchased 
outside of the plant. To cut down 
overhead and do more of the actual 
production in their own plant, the 
manufacture of various parts on its 
own floors was introduced by years 
as follows: 

1935—-Gears, magneto magnets. 

1938, first half—Bushings and 
bearings. 

1938, last quarter—Furnace weld- 
ing of streamlined aluminum gaso- 
line tanks. 
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1939, first quarter — Diecasting 
aluminum cylinders, parts contain- 
ing rotary intake valve for car- 
buretor, connecting rod, and piston. 
Also hard iron sleeves were cast 
into the aluminum cylinders and 
bronze bearings into the connecting 
rod. 

1939, latter part—Pistons and rods. 

1923 to 1940—Replacement of 
overhead shafting and pulleys with 
individual drives on each machine. 

1939—-Added 30,000 square feet for 
a warehouse thus releasing that 
amount of floor space in the plant 
proper to accommodate additional 
manufacturing facilities there. 

1940, summer — Added 25,000 
square feet, to which service depart- 
ment was moved from main plant. 

1940—-Equipped, at cost of $60,000, 
a too] room employing 60 toolmak- 
ers. 

Sand cast parts such as propellers 
and sleeves for engine cylinders and 
also other parts for the older models 
on which production is light are 
still bought outside. They are ma- 
chined in the plant. 

One of the outstanding features of 
product engineering was the intro- 
duction of furnace welding of gaso- 
line tanks. New methods, new alloys, 
new materials, are being continually 
investigated. Hearing of experiments 
with furnace welding of radiator 
cores, the method was investigated 


*Based on interviews with J. G. 
Rayniak, vice president in charge of 
engineering and manufacturing, John- 
son Motors Division of Outboard Marine 
& Mfg. Co., and on visits to the plant 
at Waukegan, IIl. 









Fig. 1—Painting flux and placing cop- 

per rings in position in preparation for 

furnace brazing the aluminum gasoline 
tanks 


and adapted to welding gasoline 
tanks for outboard motors. Previous- 
ly this had been done by the slower 
process of hand welding with acety- 
lene torches. 

Each of these latest gasoline tanks 
is shaped somewhat like a large egg 
and surrounds space for the starter 
and power head of the outboard mo- 
tor. Its top half or more overlaps its 
lower part, the shroud, which is like 
an oval basin. 

Steps in furnace welding are as 
follows: The sheets that come to the 
plant for these parts are almost 
pure aluminum except that the in- 
ner side is marked to indicate that 
it is lined with aluminum containing 
10 per cent silicon. This material 
will melt at a lower temperature 
than the rest of the sheet. Most of 
these parts are formed on a punch 
press, and then a flux is painted at 
the edges which will form the joints. 
See Fig. 1. Upper and lower parts 
are set together, and the tanks are 
pushed on trays into a high-tempera- 
ture oven and left there during a 
heating cycle which melts the lining 
of the upper part and fuzes it with 
the rest of the assembly. As shown 
in Fig. 1 where these parts are being 
prepared, copper washers are in- 
serted at certain points of the struc- 
ture, also for brazing those portions 
while in the furnace. 

Thus when aluminum glycerine 
and alcoho] tanks for windshield de- 
icing of bombers were wanted, the 
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company already had a running 
start. Not only was the job done, 
but it was done on top of regular 
production. Other defense work in- 
cludes gear cutting and heat treat- 
ing as production of gears was one 
of the earliest portions of the mod- 
ernization program. Similarly, die- 
casting with a battery of seven ma- 
chines in their own plant has added 
to production efficiency. 

For broaching bronze bushings 
and bearings, a unit is used which 
does this operation on three bush- 
ings at a time, thus increasing great- 
ly the output on this part. Other 
special equipment has been installed 
for cutting piston-ring grooves ac- 
curately and for finishing the 
pistons. 

Typical of these special machines 
is that shown in Fig. 2. This unit is 
a special machine for accurately 
boring and finishing the piston pin 
holes (both sides) in small outboard 


Fig. 2. (Left)—Special piston machine 
for accurately boring and finishing pis 
ton-pin holes (both sides) in 

minum pistons for outboard motors 


small alu- 


Fig. 3. (Right)—A special 4-spindle pre 

cision machine for rough and finish fly- 

boring of both ends of connecting rods 
for outboard motors 


motor aluminum pistons. As can be 


seen from the illustration, a special 
indexing fixture is used in doing this 
work. The unit performs the opera- 
tion under automatic control so the 
operator needs only load and unload 
the work at the unloading station 
and initiate the cycle of operations. 

Fig. 3 shows another special set- 
up—this one being a special 4-spindle 
precision machine for rough and 
finish fly-boring of both ends of con- 
necting rods. Here, also, a special 
rotating fixture is employed to index 
the work to the various working 
stations in the cycle. 





These new machines have been 
more than _ satisfactory, a num 
ber of them having paid for them 
selves in less than one year. An 
overhead chain conveyor system 
also adds to the plant efficiency by 
helping to assure a smooth flow of 
materials through the plant and 
also by affording live storage at cer- 
tain portions. For instance, at one 
point on the conveyor line beginning 
at a dip tank opposite a spraying 
booth, the conveyor winds around 
for 400 feet until it returns to that 
booth. It takes 4 hours for this trip, 
during which the _ sprayed piece 
travels 400 feet and dries com 
pletely. 

The flexibility of the overhead 
chain conveyor system of handling 
has been valuable, too, for this con 
veyor system has been rearranged 
several times to accommodate relo 
cation of machines and improved 
manufacturing sequences. 





“‘Unscrambling”’ Device 
Sorts Metal Fittings 


m <A _ device for “unscrambling” 
metal fittings used in lighting sys- 
tems, or which can be used to sort 
all kinds of small steel or iron parts 
which have different effects on a 
magnetic field, is reported by West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. It was developed 
following an appeal by a manufac 
turer of malleable cast iron con- 
duit fittings for apparatus that 
would sort out a mixture of heat 
treated and untreated conduit parts 
which looked alike. 

The device was built by hooking 
up four pieces of electrical appa 
ratus and winding two small hol- 
low coils of fine wire. One piece of 
apparatus was_ an_ oscilloscope. 
When a fitting was inserted into 
one of the hollow coils a green line 


on the oscilloscope screen told 
whether or not it had been heat 
treated. 


The test is based on the balanc- 
ing of magnetic fields in the two 
coils. When treated iron was placed 
in a coil of wire carrying an elec- 
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tric current the magnetic field was 
increased more than when un 
treated iron was tested. 


Machine Guns 
(Concluded from Page 62) 

up of metallic links, each composed 
of three staggered thimbles into 
which the cartridges are pushed by 
a hand-operated metallic link filler. 
Cartridges thus function as “pins” 
in a flexible chain, a thimble of one 
link fitting in between the aligned 
pair of thimbles of its neighbor and 
so on. This arrangement solves the 
problem of disposal since the indi- 
vidual links become separated again 
after they have served their pur- 
pose and drop away from the gun 
after the manner of the spent car- 
tridges. 

At the limit of the rearward travel 
of the bolt, the energy stored in the 
driving spring starts the bolt on 
its return journey. It may be re- 
called that on the rearward stroke 
of the bolt a cartridge was drawn 
out of the links by the extractor 
and forced down into the grooves in 
the face of the bolt. The curved 
portion of the ejector, well seen in 


the detail drawings of this part, now 
holds the cartridge in the correct 
position for entry into the chamber 
of the gun. No sooner has the car 
tridge entered the chamber than the 
extractor plunger 142 (see section 
on B—B of extractor assembly) rid- 
ing on the cam 138 raises the ex 
tractor 137 as the ejector reaches 
the clearance cut in the side of the 
barrel extension, permitting it to 
swing out and leave the cartridge in 
the chamber. 


As the bolt 51 D nears the end 
of its forward passage, it carries the 
barrel extension 24 C forward and 
with it the breech lock 61 which is 
forced to ride up the breech lock 
cam (see upper cross section of the 
gun) and engage the shoulder in 
the under side of the bolt, thus 
locking the latter to the barrel ex- 
tension. If the trigger continues to 
be pressed, the sear spring holder 
245, best seen in the section through 
the bolt, is pressed upward by the 
front end of the trigger bar. The 
sear spring holder, operating upon 
the sear, moves the latter sidewisc, 
freeing the firing pin, which snaps 
forward and fires the cartridge. 














Stainless Steel 


» + « « « Fecommended baths and their operation; 
effect of varying the important factors of time, 
current density and bath concentration 






By CHARLES L. FAUST 


And 
H. A. PRAY 
Battelle Memorial 
Columbus, O. 


@ WHILE the methods described 
here relate primarily to the 18 per 
cent chromium, 8 per cent nickel 
type of stainless, they also are ap- 
plicable to most commercial iron- 
chromium and iron-nickel-chromium 
alloys. 

Principle of electropolishing is the 
reverse of electroplating. The work 
is made the anode and metal is re- 
moved rather than added. The ac- 
tual result is comparable to wheel 
buffing rather than to wheel polish- 
ing. Minor surface irregularities are 
removed, while gross surface irregu- 
larities receive a brilliant and uni- 
form luster. A certain amount of 
“smoothing” is secured since points 
or high spots are removed first by 
the action of the bath. 

Electropolishing offers a new 
method for imparting a “finished” or 
a “quality” appearance to classes of 
work previously left unfinished be- 
cause of a shape factor or extreme 
roughness. Thus it is particularly 
suitable for articles of complex 
shape as well as cast or sand-blasted 
articles which ordinarily involve ex- 
tensive work for a brilliant finish. 


Condensed from a paper presented at 
the Boston convention of the American 
Electroplaters’ Society, June, 1941, and 
published in full in its Proceedings. 


Institute 
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Not only can a brilliant surface be 
obtained on the roughest of parts 
but a range of unique and beauti- 
ful finishes from satin, to bright 
frosty, to mirror brilliant can be 
had. 


Electropolishing baths are com- 
posed of sulphuric, phosphoric and 
chromic acids. Since sulphuric and 
phosphoric acids comprise the ma- 
jor constituents, these baths are 
termed the _ sulphuric-phosphoric 
type. Although chromic acid im- 
proves the electropolishing ability, 
sulphuric and phosphoric acid con- 
centrations have broader influence 
on the overall results. Certain stain- 
less steels can be electropolished in 
sulphuric acid alone but require 
current densities up to 2500 amperes 
per square foot and results are not 
uniform. Electropolishing in either 
sulphuric or phosphoric acid alone 
does not have commercial aspects. 





H,PO, 


Fig. 1—Composition of sulphuric-phos- 
phoric acid electropolishing baths for 
stainless steel surfaces 


cent sulphuric acid, 44 to 48 per 
When mixed, each acid exerts a bene- 
ficial effect on the other, the time is 
shortened and current densities low- 
ered and a wide range of alloy com- 
positions can be processed effective- 
ly. Concentrations and ratios of the 
two acids may vary widely. 

However, Fig. 1 shows the vari- 
ous percentage ranges for operable 
baths and also the range for the 
preferred baths. Three preferred 
baths are as follows: 

By weight 15 to 20 per cent sul- 
phuric acid (H,SO,), 63 to 67 per 
cent phosphoric acid (H,PO,), with 
balance essentially water. This will 
be referred to as bath No. 1. 

Preferred bath No. 2 is: 40 per 


Fig. 2. (Left)—Surface analysis chart of roughness remaining after wheel polish- 


ing with 120, 150 and 200 grit, dry. 


Horizontal magnification, 17 diameters; 


vertical magnification, 4000 diameters 


Fig. 3. (Right)—Same surface as that shown in Fig. 2 but after electropolishing 
for a sufficient period of time to remove about 0.00l-inch of metal from the sur- 


face. 


Note how the contour now is comparatively smooth. 


Same horizontal and 


vertical magnification 
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New COMPOUND and PROCESS Saves for Defense 


WITH MACDERMID’S METEX COMPOUND AND PROCESS FOR CLEANING ALL 
CALIBER SHELL CASES NEITHER SOAP NOR OIL IS USED FOR DRAWING. 


WE HAVE A COMPOUND FOR PRODUCING AN APPROVED RESULT. THIS NEW 
FORMULA SAVES TIME AND MONEY, REDUCES COSTLY REJECTS AND GUARAN- 
TEES A BETTER FINISHED PRODUCT. 





Have a MacDermid engineer salesman prescribe the correct proce- 
dure for your cleaning problem. Let him prove to your satisfaction, in 
your plant, the superiority of MacDermid’s products resulting from 20 


years specialization in this field. 


Special PROCESSES and COMPOUNDS for CLEANING all basis metals 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


SALES AND SERVICE 


from 
COAST TO COAST 
New York ... Cleveland... - 
Los Angeles ... Chicago... 


Newark ... Detroit .. . St. Louis INCORPORATED 


hiladelphia ... T , Can. 
Philadelphia oronto, Can WAT EA BURY ee CONNECTICUT 
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cent phosphoric acid, with the bal- 
ance essentially water. 

Preferred bath No. 3 is: 60 per 
cent sulphuric acid, 30 per cent 
phosphoric acid, with balance essen- 
tially water. The above compositions 
do not preclude the presence of 
chromic acid, which is desirable in 
many cases. 

An important variable in the bath 
is the water concentration, which 
should be held within a relatively 
narrow range. 

Increasing the phosphoric acid 
content lowers the operating cur- 
rent density and tank voltage, while 
increasing the sulphuric acid con- 
tent extends the current density 
range. The baths having 15 to 40 
per cent sulphuric acid and 67 to 
44 per cent phosphoric acid appear 
to have the wider range of oper- 
able current density. Note the three 
preferred baths listed are in this 
group. 

Results are improved by the pres- 
ence of chromic acid in amounts as 
small as 0.1 per cent by weight. For 
some alloy compositions, chromic 
acid is beneficial in larger concen- 
trations, up to as much as 10 per 
cent. 

Since all variables that control 
electropolishing are interdependent, 
it is essential in considering the ef- 
fect of one variable that the others 
be held at specified values. Changes 
in operating variables which pro- 
duce a change in anode polarization 
in the same direction have a similar 
effect on the electropolishing re- 
sults. Thus a decrease in current 
density, an increase in temperature 
or an increase in water content de- 
creases polarization. Therefore such 
a variation of these three factors 
similarly affects the appearance ob- 
tained. 

Excellent results are obtained at 
current densities from 10 to 2000 


amperes per square foot and even 
higher. The minimum practical cur- 
rent density for bath No. 1 given 
on p. 80, is 70 to 125 amperes per- 
square foot; for bath No. 2, 150 to 
250 amperes per square foot; and 
for bath No. 3, 250 to 500 amperes 
per square foot. The alloy composi- 
tion and bath temperature deter- 
mine the minimum current densi- 
ties, while maximum current den- 
sities are determined by limitations 
in generator capacity, racking, tank 
voltage and tank cooling. 

In bath No. 1, 18-8 stainless is 
electropolished at current densities 
from 100 to 500 amperes per square 
foot at 115 to 150 degrees Fahr. 
The same bath may be used to elec- 
tropolish 18 per cent chromium as 
well as 29 per cent chromium, 9 per 
cent nickel stainless steels at 65 to 
200 amperes per square foot at 170 
to 190 degrees Fahr. When operated 
at 195 to 285 degrees Fahr., this 
bath will electropolish the 12 to 13 
per cent chromium alloy that is 
used for cutlery stainless steel, re- 
quiring 125 to 250 amperes per 
square foot. The 13 per cent chro- 
mium and 18 per cent chromium 
types of stainless also are electro- 
polished at 150 to 250 amperes per 
square foot in bath No. 2 at 170 
to 195 degrees Fahr. 

In general the alloys of higher 
chromium-nickel ratio require elec- 
tro-polishing at lower current den- 
sities and higher bath temperatures. 

Temperature is an important vari- 
able owing to its effect on anodic 
activity. The operable temperature 
range for each current density and 
bath is sufficiently wide for com- 
mercial control, generally being 
within 10 to 20 degrees Fahr. of 
the specified value. Actual operating 
temperatures are within the 80 to 
300-degree Fahr. range and gener- 
ally from 110 to 200 degrees Fahr. 


Fig. 4—Shows rate and amount of metal content of various sulphuric-phosphoric 


acid baths during electropolishing of 


18-8 stainless. Per cent metal is based 


on initial bath weight 
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Fig. 5—Anode potential of electropol- 
ishing of 18-8 stainless in three dif- 
ferent baths at various concentrations 
of dissolved metals; 250 amperes per 
square foot current density; bath at 112 
degrees Fahr; voltage measurements 
referred to saturated calomel electrode 


A large increase in temperature in- 
creases the anodic activity (de- 
creases polarization and increases 
diffusion rate) so a higher current 
density is required. 

Excessively high temperatures 
cause the electropolished surface to 
be “pebbly” although very lustrous. 
It also may result in a dull, pitted 
or even an etched surface in ex- 
treme cases. These same symptoms 
may also partially result from too 
high a water content, in which case 
a lower temperature is required. 

Good “throwing power” in elec- 
tropolishing is identified with uni- 
form thickness of metal removed. 
Consequently the excellent throw- 
ing power of the sulphuric-phos- 
phoric baths results in production 
of a uniformly brilliant finish on 
articles formed, stamped or cast to 
odd shapes that would be almost 
impossible to buff mechanically. 
This ability to “polish” recessed sur- 
faces is one of the most important 
features of the process. 

Tank voltage is within the limits 
of commercial operation with 12- 
volt electroplating generators. While 
current density can be set approxi- 
mately by adjusting the tank volt- 
age, current control is to be pre- 
ferred. 

The starting surface determines 
the final appearance that can be 
produced by electropolishing. The 
process removes the fine irregulari- 
ties before appreciably smoothing 
the larger ones. All smoothing ef- 
fects require the removal of a metal 
layer that is thicker than the depth 
of the irregularity. Removal of 
metal from the top of scratches is 
faster than from the furrow as is 
illustrated by Figs. 2 and 3, p. 80, 
which clearly show this “smoothing 
effect.” 

Some agitation during the proc- 
ess improves results because it 
changes the gas flow from a con- 
tinuous straight line to an eccen- 


(Please turn to Page 101) 
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W: had a problem. Our material handling equipment was per- 
fectly satisfactory for the requirements of ten years ago, but this is 
an emergency and orders are piling up. We had the space—but 
how to use it? It was out beyond the “overhead” and no rails 
reached it. Did the answer_lie in a costly extension of overhead 
systems or sidings, or was there another answer? 


We found a lower cost solution in a Northwest crawler crane. It 
goes anywhere. It can be equipped to handle any kind of materials. 
It operates economically on gasoline, Diesel oil or electricity. It is 
one-man operated and can be locked up and safely left without 
need of a watchman when not in service. It is the answer to a hun- 
dred material handling problems and perhaps most important of 
all, we are equipped for lower cost material handling when the 
emergency is over. You'll find the pictures interesting, and let us 
send you a little booklet which pictures many other types of work 
these versatile machines do. 


NORTHWEST ENGINEERING CO. 
1805 Steger Building 
28 East Jackson Boulevard NEEDS 


Chicago * Illinois NO TRACKS 
OR EXPENSIVE 


NORTHWEST Was 











Fig. 1—A Harrison rotating jig for welding engine mounts at the Glenn L. Martin 


Co. plant, Baltimore. 


are supported from a single floor stand 


Two operators work on separate mounts, both of which 


Note jig head at extreme right with 


parts clamped into place ready for welding 


Gas and Resistance 


WELDING 


The Aireraft Alloy SAE X-4130 


@ GENERAL welding = character- 
istics and properties of SAE X-4130 
as well as recommended procedure 
for are welding it were given in 
STEEL, Nov. 3, 1941, p. 90. Here are 
outlined the factors involved in gas, 
resistance and atomic hydrogen 
welding this material, a discussion 
of welding jigs and fixtures, and 
procedure for heat treating the 
finished weldment. 

Just as with are welding, there 
is a definite place for special meth- 
ods and equipment in the welding 
of SAE X-4130 steel by the oxy- 
acetylene process. The same light 
sections and the identical combina- 
tions of thin tubing with thicker 
gusset plates will be found. And 
the identical need exists for per- 
fect welds able to withstand high 
stresses. 

The regulation of the welding 
gases is quite important to main- 
tain a proper flame. No abrupt 
changes in the flow of either oxy- 
gen or acetylene can be tolerated. 
To assure a smooth, even flow of 
gases, most airplane plants resort 
to manifolds for oxygen cylinders 
with automatic acetylene genera- 
tors of ample capacity. The two 
gases are carried to the welding 
stations through pipe distribution 
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By HAROLD LAWRENCE 
Welding Engineer 


systems. Good regulators usually 
of the single-stage type guard the 
pressure and flow of the gases to 





Fig. 2—Butt-flash welded engine mount- 

ing brackets, before and after welding 

and a cross section of welded pair. 

These were welded by machine shown 
in Fig 7 








the torches at the individual opera- 
tor stations. 

This arrangement allows the use 
of single-stage regulators at the 
piping outlets, relying upon large 
two-stage regulation at the mani- 
fold or generator to keep the lines 
at proper pressure to assure a uni- 
form flow of welding gases. 

For the oxyacetylene welding of 
aircraft structures, special torches 
have been developed, light in weight 
to permit steady use in all positions 
without operator fatigue. The need 
for quick, easy adjustment of the 
flame has brought designs that per- 
mit rapid adjustment of the flame 
during welding. 

Torches and tips are further de- 
signed to give the particular type 
of flame that has been found most 
desirable in aircraft work. A long 
pointed flame enables the operator 
to secure a good, digging penetra- 
tion when he is faced with the ne- 
cessity of getting good penetration 
without excessive melting of a thin 
cube. 

Although a neutral flame appears 
to be the most desirable, there is 
sufficient argument for a slightly 
carburizing flame to make its use 
worthwhile. It is difficult to set 
and maintain a strictly neutral 
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flame at all times. Since a slightly 
carburizing flame does no harm, in 


contradistinction to an _ oxidizing 
flame which may weaken the joint, 
there are many welding engineers 
who insist upon the carburizing ad- 
justment. The slight amount of 
carbon deposited lowers the melt- 
ing point of the steel and leads to 
better fusion. 

Two types of filler metal are in 
favor—mild steel rods and alloy 
steel rods. The choice is dictated 
by the treatment of the weldment 
after welding. If used in the as- 
welded condition, mild steel filler 
metal is. sufficient. Where heat 
treated after welding, the choice 
may well be an alloy rod. Too, the 
alloy rod is well suited to welding 
heavier sections where the dilution 
is little compared with that to be 
found in the welding of very thin 
sections. 

Techniques of welding with the 
oxyacetylene process in aircraft 
work are quite Similar to those 
found in the welding of heavier 
structures. The usual forehand and 
backhand techniques are augmented 
by another approach known as 
scale welding. As a general rule 
the forehanded method predomi- 
nates in aircraft work. 

Particular care is demanded of 
the welder when using the forehand 
technique to make sure that he 
melts the sidewalls of the joint 
as he progresses. At all times the 
metal must be melted ahead of the 
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Fig. 3—Welding jig for side fram 
Tubing Data by Sun 


flowing pool formed by the filler 
metal and the joint sidewalis. Never 
should the pool be permitted to 
flow ahead as imperfect fusion will 
result. Whereas lack of fusion is 
always to be avoided, the crime 
is much more serious in aircraft 
17OrK. 

In the backhand method, greater 
speed is possible and fusion is likels 
to be more certain. Here the torch 
is working on the sidewalls before 
the filler metal is brought into play. 
The finished weld may be a little 
rougher than that turned out by the 
forehand method, but the quality is 
every bit as good. 

Scale welding is an aircraft tech 
nique that finds limited application 
when thin gage metal is to be weld- 
ed with a minimum of distortion. 
Here the torch is used to melt the 
steel and deposit filler metal until 
a layer has been deposited. Then 
the torch is withdrawn slightly to 
allow the metal to solidify. Again 
the torch is played on the joint with 
more filler metal being added. This 
is repeated until the desired amount 
of filler metal has been added to 


Fig. 4—Stress tested welded joints be 
tween tubing and plate. Note how plat 
strengthens the joint. Cross 
show center tube was welded firs 
other two tubes placed over and subss 

quently welded Lockheed Aircraft 


Corp., Burbank, Calif., phot 














jht tubular ‘fuselage From Aircraft 


complete the joint. ae nied | 

In oxyacetylene welding, the 
torch supplies the heat and the pro- 
tective atmosphere. There is much 
need for protecting the cooling met- 
al from the oxidizing gases of the 
atmosphere, necessitating good pro- 
cedure control. The skilled welder 
plays the outer flame of the torch 
on the weld until the metal has 
cooled to a dull, black heat. For 
the completion of every weld and 
every tack, the welder plays the 
protecting gases of the flame over 
the cooling metal until all chance 
of harmful gas solution is passed. 

The dissimilarity of section thick- 
ness common in aircraft work calls 
for special treatments. Where 
heavy gussets and_ reinforcing 
plates are used, the heavy part 
must be thoroughly preheated be- 
fore welding is undertaken. Quite 
often another welder or a welder’s 
helper may do this preheating. The 
heavy mateérial is heated to a good 
orange color before the weld is 
started. Sometimes the design ne 
cessitates the use of two men dur- 
ing the entire weld. One man plays 
his torch on the heavy part while 
the other man completes the actual 
weld. Much skill is brought into 
play as the very thin tube and the 
comparatively thick plate are joined 
in a perfect bond. 

No particular preparation of the 
parts to be welded is undertaken. 
The regular rules of cleaning the 
joints of all dirt, rust, scale or 
grease are observed. Most of the 
parts are joined without grooving, 
although bevelling material over 
‘s-inch thick is usual practice. There 
is a diversity of opinion on the in- 
cluded angle of. bevel with generous 
figures such as 75 and 90 degrees 
predominating. 

Shrinkage is an important con- 
sideration for two reasons—keeping 
within tolerances and avoiding large 
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locked-up stresses. To hold to de- 
sired finished dimensions, sufficient 
allowance must be made for the 
shrinkage that takes place during 
welding. This varies from 1/32 to 
more than ‘-inch, depending upon 
thickness of the parts. Gaps are 
left in the joints to bring the final 
dimensions within the desired range. 

Locked-up stresses are particular- 
ly undesirable where flying stresses 
are likely to be added. Normaliz- 
ing and heat treating the completed 
weldment is the only way to avoid 
such difficulties. Intelligent obser- 
vation and planning, however, can 
lead to weld sequences and spacing 
of parts that will keep the degree of 
locked-up stresses to a harmless 
minimum. Much has been done 
along this line by studying actual 
parts during welding. 

Great gobs of excess weld metal 
are to be rigorously avoided in air- 
craft work. The thickness at the 
weld should never exceed 144 times 
that of the material being joined. 
Extra metal above this amount pre- 
vefits the smooth flow of stresses 
through the joint. Some buildup is 
needed, however, as the lower alloy 
content of the weld metal may re- 
quire a littleyextra thickness for 
strength purposes. 

Thorough penetration in all joints 
is a basic requirement. The torch 
is manipulated to produce a small 
hole or widening of the joint along 
the route of welding. Here the pene- 
tration will be complete. 

Six Points To Watch: Before gc- 
ing on to a consideration of jigs, 
which are so important in either 
are or gas welding of aircraft struc- 
tures, there are six points that must 
be watched’Sduring any airplane 
welding work: 

Welding must be performed at 
a speed slow enough to guarantee 
the melting of the base metal to 
promote thorough fusion. Welds de- 
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pend for their success upon perfect 
admixing of filler metal and parent 
metal. Laying filler metal into a 
joint without actually welding it in 
place cannot be tolerated. 

When welding materials of 
varying thicknesses, the _ thicker 
metal must be preheated. Some- 
times the application of heat from 
a second torch is needed to make 
a sound joint. Too great a dispar- 
ity in the thicknesses of the ma- 
terials must be avoided as welding 
may then be impossible without 
oxidizing or burning the thinner 
materiai. 

Start all welds away from the 
edge of the joint and weld toward 
the edge. Cracks are prevented 
from starting by this procedure. At 
the same time enough metal must 
be deposited to afford sufficient 
strength in the joint until the weld 





Fig. 6—Unit similar to that in Fig. 7 bui 

adapted for butt-flash welding of 

clevises and other fittings to control 
tubes-or rods. Foot lever controlled 





Fig. 5—Engine mount welding jig of 
single operator type as used at Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 


is completed. Thin tacks often lead 
to cracks. 

—If the welding is done with: the 
joint under tension, a crack may 
appear when the metal cools. Jigs 
should be planned to keep the parts 
substantially load-free until the 
welding is finished. 

Do not begin a weld on a heat- 
treated part of high strength. The 
parent metal should be annealed, 
perhaps only locally, before the 
welding heat is applied. Otherwise 
a crack may result. 

Bent parts are straightened by 
heating the convex portion of the 
bend. Although this practice may 
be followed with safety on occasion, 
it is far better to design the work 
to eliminate any warping or bend- 
ing in the first place. Extra heat 
may anneal the structure and thus 
detract from needed strength. 

Butt Flash Welding: At the pres- 
ent, arc and gas welding are used 
most widely for the steel parts of 
the aircraft structure where SAE 
X-4130 predominates. However, butt 
flash welding is coming to the front 
rapidly as airplane manufacturers 
become conscious of the need for 
mass production methods. 

Butt flash welders are finding a 
place for themselves in a number of 
operations, especially in the welding 
to control tubes or rods of clevises 
and other fittings. Another type 
of machine has been developed for 
welding aircraft engine mounting 
brackets. Still another is being built 
for welding engine valves. And yet 
another is being assembled for the 
welding of landing gear assemblies. 

Typical of the tests conducted on 
butt flash welds is the following 
where %-inch outside diameter SAE 
X-4130 tubing is butt flash welded 
to SAE 1020 steel end attachments. 
The tubing has a 0.035-inch wall. 
No. 1 test broke in clevis at 4870 
pounds. No. 2 test broke in clevis 
at 4500 pounds. No. 3 test broke 
in threaded stud 3575 pounds. No. 
4 test broke in threaded stud 3150 
pounds. These were straight ten- 
sile tests on parts that were normal- 
ized after welding. Jn no case did a 
weld fail. 

Atomic Hydrogen Welding: In 
using the atomic hydrogen process 
for welding SAE X-4130, no par- 
ticular differences from the welding 
of ordinary steel are noticed. Filler 
metal has about two points more 
of carbon than the parent metal to 
allow for the loss that takes place 
during welding. 

As in oxyacetylene welding, pre- 
heating is often desirable. A sepa- 
rate source may be used for the 
preheat in some applications while 
the heat of the torch may be suffi- 
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In this age of manufacturing, industry is con- 
stantly on the hunt for better, lighter, stronger, 
cheaper or more accessible materials. 

Steel Castings are meeting these requirements 


—more of them every day. 


In many industries, steel castings are proving 
to be the most economical and practical way to 


secure the unquestioned advantages of steel. 





STEEL CASTINGS 
Bring You These 7 Advantages 


ishing costs, better ap- 
pearance. 


Uniform Structure 

for strength and shock 
resistance. 

High rigidity, accu- 

rate alignment, mini- 
mum deflection, better fit. 


Metal distributed for 
strength with mini- 
mum weight. 
Readily weldable in 
Wide range of physical composite structures. 
properties. 
High fatigue resist- 
ance, longer life, ideal 
for critically stressed parts. 


Good Machining 
qualities — lower fin- 











MODERNIZE AND 





IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT WITH 





For steel is an adaptable material. Its ap- 
plications in industry cover the entire range 
of manufactured goods, and the machines 


which make them. 


And because of the unusual technical co- 
operation within the Steel Castings industry, 
there is a constant free exchange of ideas and 
experience. Secrets have been shared. Technique 


has been constantly improved. 


As the direct result of this enlightened working 
together as an industry, new designs and new 
methods have been perfected, to improve your 


product and reduce your costs. 


To secure the benefit of the knowledge and 
experience which is aiding so many manufac- 
turers, you have only to consult your local 
foundry, or write to Steel Founders’ Society, 920 


Midland Bldg., Cleveland. Please feel free to 


call upon our industry—there is no obligation. 














































































cient in other instances. Also as in 
straight gas welding, it is desirable 
to maintain the protective atmos- 
phere of the gas stream around the 
part until it cools to a black heat. 

Spot welding finds but limited use 
in welding SAE-4130 steel. The air- 
hardening properties of the materi- 
al together with the stresses set 
up in larger sections during weld- 
ing lead to cracks when multiple 
spot welds are attempted. For this 
reason the best applications of spot 
welding are found in the stainless 
steels and in the nonferrous metals 
rather than in this alloy. 

Jigs and Fixtures: Whereas jigs 
have been of tremendous value in 


welding. This allows the welder to 
use his whole powers of concentra- 
tion for joining the metals together, 
speeds the placing of the weld met- 
al, allows assuming a comfortable 
working position, etc. 

Jigs are usually provided with 
quick acting, positive clamps to 
hold the parts in proper relation- 
ship prior to welding. Clamps are 
located to leave all welding acces- 
sible while providing ample strength 
to keep the parts from moving dur- 
ing the expansion and contraction 
that takes place. 

Too much reliance must not be 
placed in a jig. Quite often the 
tendency is to get too enthusiastic 





Fig. 7—Taylor-Winfield type B-9 motor-driven butt-flash welder with hand controls 
ind special air-operated clamping fixture used to weld parts shown in Fig. 2 


many welding operations, these de- 
vices have certainly come into their 
own in the aircraft industry. Jigs 
are relied upon to perform a multi- 
plicity of duties that yield a finished 
welded structure of uniform 
strength, of consistent cost and of 
regular dimension. 

Most airplane plants maintain 
separate departments where the 
many jigs are designed and built. 
For the most part, they are unpre- 
tentious, being built of odds and ends 
of scrap steel, but yet strong enough 
to hold the parts in alignment and 
light enough to enable the welder 
to position his work quickly. 

In designing a jig, there are a 
number of important considerations 
to watch. Because SAE X-4130 steel 
is air hardening, jigs must be con- 
structed in a manner that will keep 
large masses of the jig away from 
the weld. Otherwise a quenching 
action will result with the formation 
of a detrimental hardened zone 
alongside the weld. 

Although vertical and overhead 
welding is possible on aircraft ma- 
terials, the same reasons of cost 
and quality that preclude its use 
on many ordinary structures also 
exist here so each jig is built to 
allow positioning for downhand 
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about the ability of jigs to produce 
parts within the specified dimen- 
sional limits. Unless enough at- 
tention is given to designing jigs 
within the limits of their capabili- 
ties, some expensive scrap is likely 
to result. Frequently the most eco- 
nomical approach is to hold the 
pieces a bit oversize in the jig de- 
pending upon a final machining 
operation to take care of the last 
few thousandths to bring the part 
to exact size. The overall expendi- 
ture of labor in this scheme is 
bound to be less than where too 
heavy a load is placed upon the 
work of setup men and welders. 

All too often a jig is called upon 
to do work for which it was never 
intended—assembling pieces incor- 
rectly machined. Since it is every 
bit as easy to machine a part tc 
exact dimensions, there is no ex- 
cuse for sloppy machining in the 
belief that welding will rectify any 
irregularities in dimension. Good 
machining before welding has a way 
of lowering both the labor and the 
overhead accounts while getting 
finished work off the line much 
more quickly. 

Avoiding Arc Blow: Jigs for arc 
welding call for another special con- 
sideration. Arc welds are subject 








to magnetic glow as aircraft weld- 
ing is done with direct current. Suf- 
ficient room must be allowed be- 
tween the jig and the parts to be 
welded to avoid the setting up of 
an undesirable condition of mag- 
netic interference with the arc. 

Since SAE X-4130 is white-short 
above 2000 degrees Fahr. (lacks 
strength in tension), the jig de- 
signer must lay out his jig with this 
fact in mind. Expansion and con- 
traction of the welds must be con- 
trolled by the jig in a manner that 
keeps tension stresses away from 
white-hot alloy steel. The best jigs 
keep a slight compressive force on 
the joint while it is in the weak 
state. 

Heat treatment of SAE X-4130 
aircraft weldments places the struc- 
ture in the desired physical condi- 
tion. Stress relieving is practiced 
on some parts (more properly nor- 
malizing when the higher tempera- 
tures are met) while full heat treat- 
ment for high strength is performed 
on others. However  fuselages, 
wings and control surfaces have 
been placed in service in the as- 
welded condition without any serv- 
ice failures ever having been traced 
to this practice. Stress relieving 
of this alloy is carried on at tem- 
peratures between 1200 and 1650 de- 
grees Fahr. 

Quenching followed by tempering 
is performed on landing gear struts, 
tail wheel supports, center section 
struts and highly stressed parts of 
the fuselage and fittings. Best pro- 
cedure is to use vertical furnaces 
with quenching tanks _ positioned 
immediately below them. Usually 
the furnace is elevated so _ the 
quenching tank may be wheeled 
into position immediately below the 
furnace bottom door. This allows 
a number of different quenching 
media to be used interchangeably 
where desired. 

At the soaking heat, many of the 
light structures tend to warp. For 
this reason, special supports and 
jigs are provided to maintain the 
shape of the parts through the heat- 
treating cycle. 

Another small point that must be 
taken into account is the provision 
for the escape of air from the tub- 
ular structures during heat treat- 
ing. Some units must be air tight 
after welding. This factor as well 
as the release of air during heat 
treating may be provided for by 
drilling a hole, applying air under 
pressure, then testing all welds with 
soap suds. This will reveal any 
leaky, and thus faulty, welds and 
also allows the expanding air dur- 
ing heat treating to get out. More 
than one plant has witnessed the 
removal from the furnace of mis- 
shapen, sausage-like assemblies 
where someone neglected to drill 
the essential air hole. 


(Please turn to Page 100) 
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View at left shows a cam-operated vise holding the parts against the saddle 


of a Colonial pull-down broach in the act of snagging the flash from both ends 
of the carburetor throttle bodies 


In the view at right, each broach finishes both holes of the same throttle, virtually 
eliminating variations in size 


BROACHING 


@ TYPICAL operations which bring 
out the diversity of purposes to 
which the modern broaching ma- 
chine can be adapted are clearly 
shown by two broaching operations 
being performed at the Milford, 
Mich., plant of Ford Motor Co., 
where carburetors for Ford and 
Mercury cars are manufactured. 
Both operations here are performed 
on the cast-iron throttle body of 
the carburetor—in this case a dual 
downdraft type. 


A press broaching machine is 
used to “snag” the flash from the 
outermost ends of the throttle body 
previous to the first machining op- 
eration. “Snagging” was formerly 
done by hand, making it necessary 
to locate the part for the first ma- 
chining operation from the rough 
surface of the casting. Broaching 
now provides a finished pair of sur- 
faces to close dimensions. The 
amount of metal removed, includ- 
ing the flash, ranges from 0.015 to 
0.060-inch. The productive rate av- 
erages 9 per minute or 540 per 
hour. 


In the second application, broach- 
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ing solved a peculiar problem hav- 
ing a direct bearing upon the per- 
formance of the carburetor in ac- 
tual service. To obtain uniform dis- 
tribution of the fuel-mixture to all 
cylinders of the V-type engines, ab- 
solutely identical diameters of the 
two holes through which the mix- 
ture passes is required. A _ varia- 
tion of as much as 0.0002-inch be- 
tween the two holes is considered 
enough to alter the accuracy of mix- 
ture distribution. 

Preliminary tests showed that no 
matter how accurately alike two sep- 
arate broaches were or how ac- 
curately the parts were held in a 
fixture, the allowable variation be- 
tween the two holes was exceeded. 
Only by using the same broach for 
both holes could they be held with 
in 0.0002-inch with one another. A 
larger variation between different 
throttle bodies was_ permissible, 
however, since adjustments for such 
differences could be made in manu- 
facture of other parts. 

To meet this requirement, and at 
the same time obtain sufficient pro- 
duction, the broaching machine car- 








ries two broaches so that two holes 
are broached simultaneously, but in 
two different throttle bodies. The 
same broach machines both holes in 
the same throttle body merely by 
providing a means of relocating each 
part in two positions on the platen 
of the machine. The operator re- 
positions each part once in each pass 
of the broaches. One part is thus 
broached for each pass, the produc- 
tive rate averaging around 250 
pieces per hour. 

In this operation a Colonial pull- 
down type broaching machine of 4 
tons capacity and 24-inch stroke is 
used. The broach is of the built- 
up type, consisting of a series of 
high-speed steel half sleeves for 
rough and semifinished cutting and 
four tungsten carbide rings for final 
sizing. Its effective cutting length is 
8 inches—overall 20 inches. The 
holes are finish broached following 
a rough reaming operation. 


Markets Any-Angle 
Vise as Separate Item 


@ The Any-Angle tool vise to facili- 
tate grinding chip-breaker grooves 
into tips of carbide tools and for- 
merly furnished only as part of the 
Hammond 4 chip breaker grinder 
is now being offered as a separate 
unit by Hammond Machinery Build- 
ers Inc., 1611 Douglas avenue, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Complete in itself, the vise is 
mounted on a lug base which is 
easily affixed to a machine table. 
It is constructed on a double-cradle 
principle permitting adjustment of 
grinding angles on three separate 
planes. Each block of the unit tilts 
15 degrees either way from hori- 
zontal, and this adjustment com- 
bined with 360-degree selectivity of 
the circular piece at top provides 
almost any angle desired. 




















Stamping Outfit 


@ Acromark Corp., 251 North Broad 
street, Elizabeth, N. J., announces 
a new complete stamping outfit for 
stamping numbers into defense 


parts. It is suitable for number- 


ing name plates, tool checks, work- 
men’s badges, metal or fiber identi- 
fication tags, gears and innumer- 





able other items. The outfit consists 
of a _ precision constructed arbor 
press having a square ram, the 
latter being fitted with a press style 
type holder holding any number of 
pieces of interchangeable type up 
to the capacity of the press. The 
stamping block of the unit is cast 
iron, machined and finished smooth 
and parallel with the type face. It 
also has guide pins for locating the 
mark on the part to be stamped. 


Transmission 


@ Western Mfg. Co., 3428 Scotten 
avenue, Detroit, announces a new 
improved Master transmission for 
use in motorizing cone pulley, belt- 
driven machine tools. More com- 
pact, and with its shifting lever 
moved into the main body of the 
transmission more positive action 
is available. The model is used with 
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1/5-horsepower motors. It is built 
for heavy loads with transmission 
case and covers of semisteel castings 





that are oil-leak proof. The gears 
and spline shafts are of alloy steel. 
All revolving shafts are mounted 
on antifriction bearings. Moving 
parts run in an oil bath. 


Angle and Circle Meters 


@ Interstate Sales Co., 1123 Broad- 
way, New York, announces two new 
products—a Wolfe angle meter and 
circle meter. The first is a prac- 
tical slide rule for laying out angles 
directly on pipe or sheet metal rap- 
idly. It gives direct readings for 
any angle of bend up to 90 degrees 
in steps of 1 degree on diameters 
from 1 to 20 inches, the readings 
being for the completed angle of two 
pieces. No further caiculations are 
required. A useful instrument for 
engineers, draftsmen, welders and 
sheet metal workers, it measures 
12 x 4% inches when folded and fits 
easily into a pocket or tool box. The 
second product—the circle meter 
provides instantaneous readings of 
diameters and circumferences of any 
circle up to 72 inches in diameter, in 
steps of %-inch or smaller. It gives 
all readings in fractions of an inch 
making use of decimals unnecessary. 
The circle meter is printed in four 





colors to distinguish each set of cir- 
cles. Numbers and calibrations are 
large and easy to read. It meas- 
ures 12 x 4% inches when folded 
and also fits easily into a pocket or 





tool box. The unit is for use by 
sheet metal workers, designers and 
manufacturers. 


Automatic Welding Guns 


@ Progressive Welder Co., 3100 
East Outer drive, Detroit, recently 
developed a welding fixture and 
gun assembly which features weld- 
ing guns that locate themselves 
automatically for spot-weld assem- 
bling of units built up of a number 
of parts. It is provided with three 
guns mounted on arms projecting 
from a slide. The fixture is de- 
signed so welds can be performed 
in groups of three in five different 
positions of the welding guns, while 
in a sixth position, only two of the 
guns are actuated. This is ac- 
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complished by equipping the slide 
carrying the guns with an auto- 
matic indexing device. After all 
welds are completed, the slide 
moves the guns to starting posi- 
tion, and stops, permitting removal 
of work. 


Thread Grinder 


@ Landis Machine Co., Waynes- 
boro, Pa., announces a new No. 6 
precision thread grinder for use 
in grinding various forms of 
thread on tangential chasers for 
die work and for radial and cir- 
cular chasers for collapsible taps. 
Both its work and wheel speeds 
are practically infinite throughout 
the full range of the machine. The 
machine is suitable for grinding 
both right and left-hand external 
threads from 2 to 80 threads per 
inch, up to 6 inches in diameter 

12-inch thread length on work hav- 
ing a maximum center distance of 
24 inches. Single or multiple Na- 
tional Standard V Whitworth, 
Acme, modified buttress and worm 
threads having a maximum helix 
angle of 15 degrees may be ground 
on this machine. Studs, screws 
and other parts which do not have 
centers may be ground with the 
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use of a collet type chuck or special 
work adapter. The flanged nose 
of the work spindle of the machine 
takes standard chucks of different 
types. A simplified change gear 
box construction allows a greater 
number of both English and metric 


pitches to be obtained. The spare 
gear compartment is located direct- 
ly below the change gear box, while 
the gear chart is attached to the 
inside of the gear box cover. Work 
table and wheel slide of the grind- 
er maintain a constant length of 
bearing at all times. Distance of 
table travel in either direction is 
controlled by adjustable trip dogs. 
The leadscrew is mounted on anti- 
friction bearings and is_ located 
centrally between the ways. The 
wheel head, which incorporates the 
grinding wheel spindle, is com- 
paratively large and is cast in one 
piece. Grinding wheel trueing de- 
vice is fully automatic. 


Double Crank Press 


@ Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., 3917 St. Clair avenue, Cleve- 
land, has introduced a new straight 
sided double crank press of 4-piece 
tie rod construction. Of the single 
geared type, it is equipped with 
electrically controlled, hydraulically 
operated friction clutch and brake. 
The press is arranged with an auto- 
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matic single-roll feed, hydraulically 
operated, for feeding material 13/32- 
inch thick by 2% inches wide, right 
to left across the dies. The unit, 
which is set at a permanent incline 
of 30 degrees for gravity discharge 
of the finished pieces into tote boxes 
at the rear, is designed with a box 
type crown. All gears run in a bath 
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Asam Wrervice and efficiency 
great Defenti Program, the Cimatool 
rer: etisine a part of the Sheffield Gage Cor- 


poration, and the nameof the latter has been changed to 
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THE SHEFFIELD CORPORATION 


with four principal divisions—the Gage Division, 


the Machine Tool Division, the Special Tool and Die 
Division and the Engineering Service Division. 





With the new plant addition, more than two million dol- 
lars worth of production facilities are now combined in 
the greatest operations of the organization’s history, 
operations that embrace precision gages, machine tools, 
dies, tooling, jigs and fixtures. 

America’s finest inland gage plant invites your inquiries 
on all precision products. 
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of oil and the slide, which may be 
spring or counter-balanced, is ar- 
ranged for hand adjustment. The 
slide has a 3-inch stroke, 3'%-inch 
adjustment and operates at the rate 
of 45 strokes per minute. The area 
of the bed is 30 x 84 inches. Capac. 
ity of the press is 150 tons. 


Sockets for Cap Screws 
@ Plomb Tool Co., 2209 Santa Fe 


avenue, Los Angeles, is offering 
sockets for all sizes of socket head 
cap screws and set screws. These 
are for use wihh various types of 
attachments—socket sizes ranging 


from “% to %-inch and hexagon 
openings from % to %-inch. The 
drive plug of each socket is made 
separately from the socket itself. 


Protection System for 
Roll Neck Bearings 


@ Brown Instrument Co., Wayne 
and Roberts avenues, Philadelphia, 
announces a protection system for 
roll neck bearings. It consists of 
three essential parts—temperature 
detection elements, temperature re- 
cording system and the signalling 
or alarm system. The detection ele- 
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ments are pencil-type iron constant 
thermocouples having an outside di- 
ameter of 0.405-inch. The thermo- 
couples are held in position by a 
“quick disconnect” fitting which per- 
mits instant removal, merely by a 
slight pull and quarter turn. 

The temperature recording sys- 
tem consists of a multiple record 
potentiometer which. prints each 
bearing temperature in distinctive 
colors on a 12-inch wide chart. Bal- 
ance step is used so that each tem- 
perature is recorded rapidly. The 
signal system consists of a relay, 
signal light, howler or other signal 
device, and a push button for re- 
setting the relay. 


Shell Sprayer 


@ Eclipse Air Brush Co., 400 Park 
avenue, Newark, N. J., is offering an 
automatic spray machine to coat 
and dry the outside of small shell 
(20-40 millimeter), grenades, shot 
or boosters. It consists of an auto- 
matic turntable on which the pieces 
are carried on indexed spindles to a 
position in front of the automatic 
spray guns in a booth equipped with 
an exhaust fan. After being coated, 





the pieces go through a small oven 
opposite the spray booth. A unit 
heater with blower fan dries pieces 
rapidly so that they can be removed 
manually as they emerge from the 
oven. The whole unit is compact, 
taking a floor space of only 4 x 4 
feet. Working parts are enclosed 
wherever possible. 


Drum Controllers 


@ Cutler-Hammer: Inc., 315 North 
Twelfth street, Milwaukee, reports 
a new line of drum controllers for 
small cranes and hoists. Small and 
compact in size, these Bulletins 5443, 
9445, 9447, are offered in four to six 
speeds. In the new units, a rope 
operating lever, embodying a new 
equalized torque principle, entirely 
eliminates sheave wheel, rope guard 
and external return spring, and pro- 
vides smooth operation even when 
the rope is pulled at an angle. Also 
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a new antiplug feature increases 
drum life by making it impossible 
to whip drum from full forward to 
full reverse position. The drum can 
be reversed quickly, but a definite 





time delay is required in the off po- 
sition. The controllers are being of- 
fered in self-centering rope lever, 
self-centering and nonself-centering 
radial lever types. 


Heat Treating Furnace 


@ R-S Products Corp., 4530 German- 
town avenue, Philadelphia, has 
placed on the market a new heat 
treating furnace which assures 
proper metallurgical results. TI[llus- 





tration shows one of a battery of 
four 5-ton heat treating furnaces 
used in the hardening, normalizing, 
annealing, stress relieving and tem- 
pering processes. Of the car hearth 
type, the new furnace is propane 
fired and features an individual clec- 
tric motor drive. Another special 
feature consists of an automatic 
damper for atmospheric control. 
Units are available for oil, gas or 
electric firing. 


Watchman’s Protector 


@ Rowe Radio Research Laboratory 
Co., 4201 Irving Park boulevard, 
Chicago, announces a watchman’s 
protector, a new alarm_ system 
whereby a watchman or guard car- 
ries a small device known as “the 
walking stick”. In event of trouble, 
encountering a suspicious person, or 
persons, or upon being attacked, 
the pushing of a small button on 
the “walking stick” handle auto- 
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What's 
Your Cost 
For Handling 


Loads Like These? 


Ever pin down the cost of moving 
loads in yards, warehouse, or in pro- 
duction? Try it! And compare it with 
the low cost of doing it with modern 
P&H methods and equipment. 


Or Any Load? 


Whether it’s steel or cotton—whether 
you move it 5 or 500 feet—fast over- 
head handling speeds up production, 
cuts man and machine hours—and 
floor maintenance bills. These im- 
portant savings increase output and 
reduce final manufacturing cost. 


Handle It “‘Through the Air’ 


Whatever your particular job, let 
P&H Hoist Engineers help you with 
their experience in solving thousands 
of material handling problems. Ask 
one to call and show you how fast, 
“thru-the-air” handling can answer 
your needs. 
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matically sends a special “key” ra- 
dio signal which in turn operates 
an alarm. This will set off bells, 
sirens, etc.,or privately warn other 
guards, police, or detective agency. 


Welding Electrodes 


@ Harnischfeger Corp., 4513 West 
National avenue, Milwaukee, an- 
nounces Harmomang A and Har- 
momang B—two new types of weld- 
ing electrodes for building up and 
reinforcing 11-14 per cent manga- 
nese steel or carbon steels where 
high resistance to impact and abra- 
sion is desired. Type A is a coated 
manganese-molybdenum electrode 
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on which the thin coating acts as 
an arc stabilizer and affords protec- 
tion against loss of manganese and 
molybdenum. Type B is a bare 
manganese-molybdenum electrode 
providing an _ austinetic deposit. 
Both electrodes are suggested on 
such work as building up dipper 
lips and runners, hammer mill parts, 
dredge pump shells, rock crusher 
parts, railway frogs, road grading 
and mining equipment. 


Drilling Machine 


@ Atlas Press Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has introduced a new series 
of 2, 3, and 4-spindle drilling ma- 


Blaw-Knox BUCKETS 


for 
Steel Plant 


The Blaw-Knox Bucket illus- 
trated is a two-line, hook-on 
type, 3 cubic yards capacity. 
It weighs 19,400 lbs. and is 
equipped with Chrome Nickel 
Moly lips cast in one piece. Its 
operating head room reeved 
with two parts of line is 16’7”, 
with three parts of line 23’5”. 
This and other modern Blaw- 
Knox buckets have progressed 
with steel mill practice and 
equipment. 
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chines for small-hole drilling and 
tapping operations. Drilling heads 
of these machines incorporate a ball- 
bearing equipment floating drive. 
Table weight of the 3 and 4-spindle 
machines (about 575 pounds) fur- 
nishes a solid support for the move- 
ment of heavy jigs, fixtures and 
parts in production quantities. Each 
drilling head is equipped with its 
own motor mounting and a new type 
of positioning control with crank 
handle. Machines are available with 
0-%2-inch Jacobs chucks or No. 1 





Morse taper spindles in place of 
chucks. The floor legs are heavy, 
solid well-braced iron castings, each 
held firmly to the table by three %- 
inch cap screws. A wood shelf, 11 
inches from the floor, provides a con- 
venient place for tools and jigs. 


Lid-Lifter 


M@ Leeds & Northrup Co., 4939 
Stenton avenue, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces that an improved lid-lifter 
is now incorporated in the Homo- 





carb cooling unit. It consists of a 
lever acting on a rofler-fulcrum, 
giving an easy horizontal lift that 
simplifies this operation for the 
heat-treater. Constructed for long 
service, this cooling unit expands 
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the capacity of the furnace equip- 
ment which gives the heat-treater 
“4-factor” control and enables him 
to carburize to exact specification. 


Coolant System 


@ Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has introduced a new 
circulating, force feed coolant sys- 
tem for its type G-8 wet abrasive 
belt grinder. It is connected to the 
base of the grinder and is operated 
by a V-belt connection to the ma- 





chine’s main drive pulley. Frame 
of the system is cast iron, housing 
a reservoir, gear-type pump, and a 
cylindrical straining screen. This 
circulating unit can be used in any 
part of the plant without connec- 
tions to water or drain pipes. 


Multi-Breaker 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has intro- 
duced a new multi-breaker for use 
on any normal-duty application. It 
is available in two types, M-1 and 
M-2 for use on alternating current 
circuits up to 230 volts. Its sheet 
steel enclosure is dust-resisting and 
embodies 10 concentric kKnock-outs 
for conduit or cable connections. 

In operating, a bimetal thermal 
element is actuated by overload or 
short circuit and causes the break- 
er to trip. However, while’ the 
breaker trips immediately on short 
circuit or dangerous overload, an 
inverse-time characteristic allows it 
to remain closed during temporary 
harmless overloads. An indicating 
target on the enclosure cover shows 
when multi-breaker has tripped. 


Spraying Equipment Hose 


@ B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
reports a new type hose for all stand- 
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ard paint and lacquer spraying 
equipment. Of synthetic rubber, it 
is offered with inside diameters of 
%, vs, % and %-inch and outside 
diameters of %, 39/64, #4 and %- 
inch. The hose is strong enough to 
be used as an air hose with an ample 
margin of safety. 


Anti-Slip Treads 

@ National Bronze & Aluminum 
Foundry Co., East Eighty-eighth 
street and Laisy avenue, Cleveland, 
announces the availability of Ten- 
Lox, antislip treads for platforms, 
ramps, etc., in two sizes of grits 
large grits which extend clear 


through the casting, and small grits 
which penetrate to at least a depth 
of 1/16-inch from the top. Thus 
with this combination the tread 
achieves utmost safety and dura- 
bility—particularly so when wet, 
oily or greasy. ‘Treads are offered 
cast in %-inch thickness, straight 
edge (no nosing), and 5 different 
styles of nosings. For floor tile 
they are cast in two sizes: 9 x 9 
inches in %-inch thickness and 12 x 
12 inches in both % and %s-inch 
thicknesses, The *s-inch tile is for 
heavy-duty work. These treads are 
easily and quickly installed over new 
or existing surfaces. 


KINNEAR "¢vtROLLING DOORS 


Controlled From Any Location! 





In addition to remote control, Kinnear Rolling Doors give you 
extra value in other ways. By coiling compactly above the 


doorway, they save floor and wall space . 
for conveyors .. . 


remain out of the way and out of reach of damage . . . 
permit full use at all times of all space around openings. Their 
strong, durable, time-tested interlocking-slat design and all-steel 
construction afford yaluable protection against fire, intrusion, 
sabotage, wind, and the elements. Easy to install in old or new 
buildings. Write today for catalog describing many other 
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ROLLING DOORS 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO., 
Fields Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


features! 


SAVING WAYS 


IN DOORWAYS 


. « leave ceilings clear 
avoid blocking off light from above .. . 
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You save time and work 
with doors you can open 
from one or more con- 
venient stations! Quick 
opening and closing 
cuts heat losses in 
winter, too! Make these 
savings in your plant... 
Install Kinnear Motor 
Operated Steel Rolling 


Doors! Write for details! 
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Welding SAE X-4130 


(Concluded from Page 90) 

Surface decarburization of molyb- 
denum steels is quite well known. 
Either a special atmosphere or some 
other means may be taken to keep 
the alloy from losing carbon at the 
surface, Detrimental as this effect 
is in heavy sections, the loss of car- 
bon from the surface of thin air- 
craft parts brings about an appre- 
ciable reduction in strength. 

Modern furnaces are equipped 
with apparatus for controlling the 
atmospheres within them. Scale 
free heat treating is possible with 


this type of equipment. And the 
subsequent structures are improved 
because no insulating scale has pre- 
vented the hardening desired. 

In heat treating molybdenum 
steels such as SAE X-4130, we en- 
counter molybdenum carbides that 
are quite stable. In these alloys, 
the carbides are reluctant to release 
their carbon and to allow it to go 
into solution. Therefore a certain 
minimum soaking period is neces- 
sary to guarantee that the molyb- 
denum carbides have had enough 
time to get their carbon into solu- 
tion. 

Another attribute of heat-treated 





.. St will pay you to 
STANDARDIZE 


@lIf you are having trouble securing your needs in 


plain bronze bearings. . 


. perhaps we can help you. 


Compare your required sizes with our list of stock items. 
The chances are ten-to-one that, from our list of over 


850 sizes, we can fill your order . . 


. right off the shelf. 


@ Johnson GENERAL PURPOSE Bronze Bearings are 
cast in S.A.E. 64—the favorite alloy of engineers and 
maintenance men everywhere. Each bearing is machine 
finished to standard tolerances and ready for immediate 
assembly. Complete stocks are carried in all of our 22 
warehouses. Write for a copy of our latest catalogue and 
see for yourself how it will pay you to STANDARDIZE 
on Johnson General Purpose Bearings. 
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steel is its hardness and, in some 
instances, limited ductility. We can 
lower the hardness and the tensile 
strength a little while gaining a 
considerbale increase in ductility by 
tempering. 

SAE X-4130 steel has presented 
the aircraft industry with a metal 
that is of the utmost value. Its 
strength leads to a greater strength- 
weight ratio. It is readily worked 
either cold or hot, leading to a vari- 
ety of shapes and forms so essential 
to an industry where the exact 
placing of metal is a fine art. It 
is easily welded by several meth- 
ods to save weight and streamline 
design. This chromium-molybdenum 
steel, definitely the aircraft alloy, 
supplies the backbone and the feet 
of the airplane as fuselage frame- 
work and landing gear while its 
widespread use in engine mounts 
may cause some to call it the neck, 
as well, of our eagles. The welding 
engineer and the metallurgist have 
done much with this steel to “keep 
’em flying.” 
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Develops Babbitt Metal 


For Heavy Service 


@ A new babbitt metal for bear- 
ings subject to high pressures and 
temperatures is announced by Mag- 
nolia Metal Co., Dept. 40, 120 Bay- 
way, Elizabeth, N. J. Known as 
Power Nickel Genuine Babbitt, it 
has a tensile strength of 17,500 
pounds per square inch, a yield 
point of 6500 pounds per square 
inch, a brineil hardness of 27. Its 
pouring temperature ranges from 
950 to 1000 degrees Fahr. 

The high softening and melting 
temperatures of the metal are said 
to make the metal resistant to ex- 
treme local heat. Nickel treatment 
of the metal is said to provide a 
hard glossy surface desirable for 
generators, motors and other high- 
speed applications. 


Announces Report on 


| Welded Ships 


| 
} 
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@ American Welding Society, 33 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York, 
announces the availability of a re- 
port approved by its executive com- 
mittee in July on the _ thermal 
stresses and shrinkage in welded 
ship construction. Prepared by the 
committee on welding in marine 
construction, it is embodied in about 
10 pages and includes discussions on 
loss of dimension, distortion and 
residual or “locked-up” stress. 
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Increasing Capacity 
(Concluded from Page 57) 


particular production line, the fore- 
man used to calculate his output 
by the number of boxes of material 
produced. Of course he knew that 
one material would result in fewer 
boxes than another material, but 
he employed a rule-of-thumb correc- 
tion factor. He did not know that 
due to scheduling delays, avoidable 
mechanical difficulties, etc., that he 
was only producing 75 per cent of 
the output that he should have been 
reaching. Thus a definite yardstick 
is most essential. 

Delay reports were installed as 
part of the procedure some time 
back, but foremen, while following 
them religiously, had never been 
taught to use them to advantage. 
As a result of not following up 
these reports, the operators be- 
came careless in reporting, and 
eventually the reports meant vir- 
tually nothing. Such reporting work 
should be reviewed periodically as 
changing conditions often make 
reports useless or unnecessary or 
else require a change of form. 

Fifth: Proper scheduling, while 
too involved a subject to discuss in 
detail here, should be emphasized 
as one of the most important fac- 
tors in any study of production. In 
this particular case, nonproductive 
time due to schedule changes has 
been cut in half. It is believed 
there exists a possibility of going 
still further. This matter of sched- 
ule changes is no easy problem as 
it necessitates working with sales 
department to determine delivery 
dates, priorities, inventories, etc. 

A consideration of the above 
points as they apply to your own 
production line may be found val- 
uable. At least they afforded in only 
two months’ time a production in- 
crease of 13 per cent, with a 25 
per cent increase aJready in sight 
and with no added expense for new 
equipment or additional operators. 


Electropolishing Steel 


(Continued from Page 82) 

tric path, thus eliminating any fur- 
rows. Also it improves uniformity 
of film thickness and resulting lus- 
ter while shortening the time re- 
quired. Also mild agitation in- 
creases the temperature uniformity 
throughout the tank. 

While an oscillating movement of 
the work rod is excellent in many 
instances, it may introduce compli- 
cations in certain shapes. Here air 
agitation can be used to advantage. 
Agitation by propeller stirrer, with 
relative positions of work and of 
stirrer fixed, is fine in certain cases. 

Time requirements depend upon 
the brilliance desired, initial sur- 


face, current density, temperature, 
bath composition and degree of agi- 
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electropolishing 


tation. Economical 
times are in the range from 1 to 


15 minutes. Cost and maximum 
metal thickness that can be lost 
set the upper limit. 

The approximate time to produce 
a given result is inversely propor- 
tional to the current density. Maxi- 
mum luster usually is reached in 
the first 1 to 15 minutes. Longer 
treatment adds no more to the bril- 
liance but affords additional 
“smoothing” action. 

Life of the bath is an important 
factor. Useful life depends on con- 
centration of dissolved metals, state 
of oxidation of dissolved metals, 
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FASTEST METHOD 


OF REMOVING METAL 


Makes no difference what it 
is—aluminum, brass, bronze, 
copper, iron, steel, nickel, 
zinc—any kind of metal, alloy 
or plastic — forgings, cast- 
ings, tubing, blocks or sheets 
—the DoAll cuts it with 
savings of time and metal 
that are astonishing. 


Takes the place of shaper, milling and 
lathe work on hundreds of different jobs 
in large and small defense and industrial 
In addition to internal 
and external sawing, the DoAll does band 


plants everywhere. 


filing and polishing. 


IT WILL PAY YOU to have one of our 
factory trained men call at your plant to 
show you what a DoAll can save you. 


DO-Al. i 
Goilouk Mae Mine 


BAND SAWING 

BAND FILING 

BAND POLISHING 
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and the sulphuric-phosphoric acid 
ratio of the bath. A considerable 
quantity of dissolved metal can be 
tolerated without affecting the re- 
sults. 

Dissolved metal is removed from 
the bath by precipitation as _ sul- 
phates and by bath dragout. Iron 
and nickel sulphates are not sol- 
uble in the simple sulphuric-phos- 
phoric acid bath to an extent that 
is harmful to the electropolishing 
results. When chromic acid is pres- 
ent, iron and nickel sulphates are 
not so readily precipitated. 

Precipitation of metals from the 
bath is connected with the oxidation 





LIKE THIS 
1850 POUND DIE 


No, it’s not a big Wisconsin 
cheese, but a solid steel die 
(10" thick 33" diameter) 
weighing 500 pounds more 
than the DoAll Machine on 
which it was cut in the plant 
of the Midwest Pipe & Supply 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


“GLASS BOOT” 
DIE PARTS 


Here’s an as- 
sembly die 
sawed and 
filed in 90 
minutes at the 
Taylor 
ment 
Rochester, 
N. Y. This die 
makes 
for the famous 
“glass boot’ 
used in mod- 
ern hospitals. 


Instru- 
plant, 


parts 


Ss 


3-OUNCE 
Cutting gaskets—generally a pain 
in the neck—is easy with a 
DoAll. The paper is screwed be- 
tween two plates, the cut made 
through the plates, maintaining 
smooth edges on the gaskets. 


FREE — Literature and 158-page 
Handbook on Contour Machining. 


CONTINENTAL MACHINES, INC. 
1324 S. Washington Ave. 


Associated with the DoAll Company, Des Plaines, IIl., 
Manufacturers of Band Saws and Band Files for DoAll Contour Machines. 


Minneapetis. Minn. 
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state of the dissolved chromium and 
iron. For electropolishing dissolved 
iron and chromium as Fe” and 
C’ are desired. For securing pre- 
cipitation, Fe’ and Cr are de- 
sired. Chromium dissolves as Cr“ 
and iron as Fe”, which is reduced 
at the cathodes to Fe”, which in 
turn aids in reducing Cr*®* to Cr™. 
Cr’ is extremely soluble and is 
quite harmful to electropolishing re- 
sults in concentrations of 2 per cent 
or more, 

While rejuvenation is possible, it 
is not economical on the basis of 
acid costs (August, 1941) if the dis- 


SLINGS 
for all sorts 
of LOADS 


Try Yellow Strand Plaited Safety Slings 
for handling “problem” loads in steel mill 
and foundry—irregular castings, steel rolls, 


huge transformers, etc. No shifting or 
slipping, no marring of highly finished 
steel—and no load too heavy—for these 
amazingly flexible, soft, kink-resistant and 
durable slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle 


Y-13 


Yellow Strand 


Plaited Safety Slings 


* Murray Patent 
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solved metal content that can be 
tolerated approaches about 4 per 
cent of the bath weight. Bath No. 1 
can be operated with good results 
up to 4.5 per cent or more of dis- 
solved metal. Electropolishing can 
be continued at least to this point 
when the bath is operated with no 
replacement of dragout and no 
chemical additions. Dragout tends 
to offset the metal buildup in the 
bath since replacement is made with 
fresh acid, 

It is not possible to state how 
much surface can be electropolished 
in a given volume or weight of bath 











These and many other con- 
structions and types of braided 
safety slings are now made ex- 
clusively of genuine Yellow 
Strand Rope. 


All plaited safety slings made under the 
‘iiatnal Murray Patents* are now manu- 
factured by our company, exclusively, and 
only genuine Yellow Stand is used— 
the rope unsurpassed in quality and stamina. 
Our engineering department is prepared 
to design a special Yellow Strand Plaited 
Safety Sling for any special problem. 





FREE 


RIGGERS' 
HAND BOOK 
Contains full data on 
Plaited Safety Slings, 
standard Yellow Strand 
Slings, fittings, ete. No 
charge, of course. 
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due to the effect of the starting 
surface, differences in finish desired, 
and differences in alloy composition. 
An approximation of translating 
4.5 per cent metal into square feet 
of surface electropolished follows: 


Where the original finish and 
structure of 18-8 stainless permits 
the desired finish to be produced 
with loss of 0.0005-inch of metal, 
solution No. 1 will finish about 2500 
square feet per 100 gallons of bath 
while reaching a 4.5 per cent metal 
concentration in the absence of 
dragout replacement. This removal 
of 0.0005-inch of metal may take 
12 minutes at 125 amperes per 
square foot or about 6 minutes at 
250 amperes per square foot. 


Fig. 4 shows relative electropol- 
ishing life of baths of several dif- 
ferent compositions. Baths of higher 
phosphoric acid content give longer 
life. 

The total acidity appears to influ- 
ence the current efficiency more than 
the sulphur acid-phosphoric acid ra- 
tio. 


Equipment Used 


With increasing concentration of 
dissolved metals, the anodic activity 
decreases somewhat. Fig. 5 shows 
results of a special series of tests 
in which no additions were made 
to compensate for the dragout losses. 

It is seen that the decrease here 
corresponds to an increase in anode 
potential of 0.1 to 0.3-volt. The metal 
concentration at which excellent 
electropolishing ended is shown by 
the short heavy arrows in Fig. 5. 
Thus operation can be carried at 
least to thes@ points. 


Chemical control consists of an- 
alyzing the bath for SO,; PO,; to- 
tal metals—chromium, nickel and 
iron; and determining water con- 
centration as an empirical value 
based on the analysis. Analytical 
procedures consist of routine meth- 
ods easily followed. Since bath com- 
position can vary over wide limits, 
frequent analysis is unnecessary. 

All concentrations of acid encoun- 
tered in electropolishing baths and 
rinse tanks can be handled in lead- 
lined equipment. When cool, baths 
of 30 per cent water content or less 
can be handled in iron or cast iron 
equipment for appreciable periods. 
Internal cooling and heating coils 
are made of lead. 

Cathodes consist of lead sheets 
or strips suspended from busbars. 
Racks are most suitably made from 
copper, Best practice is to insulate 
the racks with an inert coating. 
Contact points for the work can be 
bare or coated with solder or lead 
as these materials show no appre- 
ciable anodic attack in these baths. 

While corrosive gases are not 
emitted, exhaust fans are desirable 
to withdraw the small amount of 
spray evolved. 
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Defense Work Is More 
Widely Distributed 


General allocation expected to supersede 


priorities. 


, 
. 


market. Scrap continues production threat 


@ INCREASING proportion of steel inquiries carrying 
high preference rating is an indication of the spread of 
defense work among smaller manufacturers. Subcon- 
tracting is engaging a larger segment of industry in 
work for national defense. 

This is a heartening sign as the larger the number 
of steel fabricators engaged in essential work the sound- 
er the business situation and the fewer the shutdowns. 
Efforts of the government to spread work widely are 
being exerted to obtain quicker delivery of completed 
parts and to offer employment to as many as possible 
in all branches of industry. Such division of produc- 
tion tends to eliminate choke points and give better 
flow of parts to plants engaged in assembling complete 
units of armament. 

Steel allocation is coming nearer as top priorities in- 
crease to the extent that some central authority is 
needed to sort out most pressing orders for first at- 
tention. Under present conditions steelmakers can not 
determine which of numerous orders bearing highest 
priority should be rolled and shipped first. Probably 
allocation will be applied gradually to various products 
as need arises. Plates already are practically on this 
basis without formal notice and other products are 
approaching a point where the whole picture must be 
seen to indicate most pressing need and decide the se- 
quence in which steel should be produced and shipped. 
Success in pig iron distribution indicates what may be 
done in allocating steel, though the latter will be a 
much more complicated process. 

Heavy tonnages of shell rounds are about to be 
allocated to supply government munitions plants com- 
ing into production. These will be rolled on rail and 
structural mills and will tend to reduce deliveries of 
regular products of these mills. Railroads have been 
asked to hold rail orders to a minimum consistent with 
safety. Most current rail business is for tracks in 
connection with defense munition plants. The govern- 
ment is also buying a number of locomotives to serve 
inside these plants. 

Freight car builders are receiving larger supply of 
steel, mainly plates, and are operating at a better rate, 
though not yet at full capacity. Several roads have 
large programs of carbuilding in their own shops and 
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Heavy shell tonnages overhang 


MARKET IN 
TABLOID*« 


Demand 





nage. 


Pruces. 


Production 





are doing much repair work to add to available rolling 
stock. 

Necessity for further curtailment in steel production 
because of scrap shortage is more imminent as the sup- 
ply fails to increase and steel output is kept at a high 
rate. In some areas current supply is not over ten days 
and in others only 30 to 60 days under present condi- 
tions. Some diversion of scrap from one consuming 
district to another is being ordered in an effort to keep 
all plants going as long as possible. Open hearths al- 
ready down remain idle as no additional scrap supply 
appears. Additional pig iron production makes up for 
some of the shortage but can not fill the gap to more 
than a slight degree. Flow of remote scrap has sub- 
sided after a spurt and little is now being received. 

Steelworks operations are feeling the effect of scanty 
scrap supplies and the national rate last week receded 
%-point to 97 per cent as a result, with indications 
of more severe contraction in the next few weeks. 
Chicago gained 1% points to 102% per cent, only a 
point below the all-time high reached a few weeks ago. 
Cincinnati rose ‘2-point to 88 per cent, Cleveland 1% 
points to 94% per cent, Detroit 1 point to 96 per cent 
and New England 2 points to 92 per cent. Birmingham 
lost 5 points to 90 per cent, Wheeling 4 points to 9! 
per cent and Youngstown 3 points to 94 per cent. Un- 
changed rates were: St. Louis, 98 per cent; Pittsburgh, 
99 per cent; Eastern Pennsylvania, 91 per cent and 
Buffalo, 79 per cent. 

Threat of renewed strikes in captive mines is dis- 
turbing to the steel industry as interference with coke 
deliveries wou'd bring shutdowns within a short time. 
Coal supplies for coke ovens are estimated at not more 
than 30 days in general, with some operations holding 
stocks for only a portion of this period. 

Automobile output last week was 92,990 units, com- 
pared with 93,585 the preceding week, a drop of 595. 
In the comparable week last year production was 121,- 
943 cars. Weekly assemblies for the past month have 
been consistently close to 90,000, in conformity with 
orders of OPM to limit production. 

Composite prices continue under influence of ceilings 
and are unchanged: Finished steel, $56.73; semifinished 
steel, $36.00: steelmaking pig iron, $23.05; steelmak- 
ing scrap, $19.17. 
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Priorities apply to more ton- 


Warehouse ceiling impending. 


Down ‘-point to 97 per cent. 
I I 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 





One Three One Five 
: Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Nov. 15 Nov. 8 Nov. 1 Oct., 1941 Aug., 1941 Nov., 1940 Nov., 1936 
Finished Steel ....... $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $53.36 
Semifinished Steel ... 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 34.40 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 22.05 18.63 
Steelmaking Scrap... 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 20.80 16.50 
ss Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, stand- 


ard and line pipe. 


rods, 


land, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern 


Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 

Steel bars, Chicago... 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 


Shapes, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Chicago 
Plates, Pittsburgh 
Plates, Philadelphia 
Plates, Chicago . 
Sheets, hot-rolled, 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh. 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary. . 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary.... 
Sheets, No. 24 galv. Gary....... 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts... 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh. . 


Pittsburgh. .. 


Semitinished Material : 


bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago... 
billets, 


Sheet 
Slabs, 
Rerolling 


STEEL, 


Pittsburgh.... 
Wire rods No. 5 to -inch, Pitts. 


Nov. 15, Oct. Aug. Nov. 
1941 1941 1941 1940 
2.15c 2.15¢ 2.15¢c 2.15c 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.215 2.215 2.215 2.215 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 

. $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 

$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 


Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire 
Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:—Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at 





IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. mill, carloads. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middle- 
Ser: AOE |. ages ca0 css 
Granite City base 
Detroit, del. 
PaIGe DOTCR oa cc ccsesesi 
Cold-Rolled Sheets 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Gary, Buf- 
falo, Youngstown, Mid- 
dletown, B’ham., base .. 
Granite City, base....... 
Detroit, del. . 
Other Mich. pts., del. ... 
Pacific ports inet ah 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24 
Pittsburgh, Gary,  Bir- 
mingham, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, Sparrows 
Point, Middletown, base 3.50c 
Granite City, base....... 
Pacific ports 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Birmingham, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, Sparrows 
Point, Middletown, 29 
gage, per square ...... 3.31c 
CE ME = db a kb aa’ acs 8 3.38c 
gg . ) eae 3.73¢ 


Culvert Sheets 

Pittsburgh, Gary, Birmingham, 
16-gage, not corrugated, cop- 
per steel 3.60c, copper iron 
3.90c, pure iron 3.95c. 

Pittsburgh, 24-gage, zinc-coat- 
ed, hot-dipped, heat-treated 
4.25c. 

Granite City, copper steel 3.70c, 
copper iron 4.,00c, pure iron 
4.05c. 

Pacific ports, copper steel 4.25c, 
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copper iron 4.55c, 
4.60c. 


Enameling Sheets 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, 
Middletown, 10 gage, 
ER oss wee kN Cae ee 
Granite City, base 
Pacific ports 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cieveland, Youngstown, 


pure iron Motor 


: Nov. 15, Oct. Aug. Nov. 
Pig Iron 1941 1941 1941 1940 
Bessemer, del, Pittsburgh....... $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $24.34 
beer VOIP aes Seek hake 23.50 23.50 23.50 22.50 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 25.34 25.34 25.34 24,34 
No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 24.69 24.69 2469 23.69 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 20.38 20.38 20.38 19.38 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati... 24.06 24.06 24.06 23.06 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 26.215 26.215 26.215 25.215 
BEOGTIOADISC, VAUEY. oc. ccc cee os 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Malleable, Chicago ............ 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.34 31.34 31.34 30.34 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh.... 24.19 24.19 24.19 23.17 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 125.33 125.33 125.33 125.33 
Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, Pitts. ..... $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $21.50 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 17.75 17.75 17.75 19.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 18.75 18.75 18.75 20.25 
Rails for rolling, Chicago....... 22.25 22.25 22.25 2455 
Ps A, SO, CBO i. Shs ene 6s 20.00. 18.75 18.75... 18.25 
Coke 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens.... $6.25 $6.25 $6.25 $4.75 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens.... 713. 1.3 7.25 5.75 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 12.25 12.25 12.25 11.75 

. 495¢e 5.70c ogee Other Mich. pts. del. ... 2.95¢ 
Dynamo . 5.65c 6.40c 5. Commodity C.R. Strip 
Transformer Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
: ee 6.15¢e 6.90c Youngstown, base 3 
_ Pee 7.15¢e 790c tons and over......... 2.95¢ 
a 7.65c 8.40c Worcester, base ......... 3.35¢ 
MEE 8.45c 9.20c GONE hs bs SaaS kw oie ce 3.05¢ 


Hot-Rolled Strip 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base, 1 ton and 


Other Mich. pts. del. 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel 

Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
base; add 20 cents for 
Worcester. 


Middletown, 20 gage, over, 12 inches wide and Ment CATON sis sicie ows 2.80¢ 
base ..............000. RS °° ORS ae 2.10¢ -51-.75 Carbon .......... 4.30¢ 
Granite City, base....... 3.45c Detroit, del. ............ 2.20c -76-1.00 Carbon .......... 6.15¢ 
gS re ae 4.00¢ Other Mich. pts. del. 2.25c Over 1.00 Carbon ........ 8.35¢ 
ne I 6:5 in 3% bs ow 2.75¢c ° 
Electrical Sheets, No. 24 Cold-Rolled Strip Tin, Terne Plate 
“inca - Gran- Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Tin Plate 
urg acific ite Youngstown, 0.25 car- 
Base Ports’ City WO Wee SOOO. ics ec 2.80c¢ at gg ceagn may Gary, 
Field gr.. 3.20c 3.95e 3.30c Chicago, base ........... 1 EE, vn Tp ince mage 
— . 3.55¢ 4.30c 3.65¢ Worcester, base ......... .00¢ Ratahe earin £.0.b Brakes $5 75! 
ee * J a 2 AR at Rig. SE kta 
c e0ne 4B0c. 4260 detrott, Gel... isi. .iss. 2.90¢ Tin Mill Black Plate 
. Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Stainless Steels base 29 gage and lighter 3.05c 
Base, Cents per lb.—f.o.b. robo — EO EES cid cas ooue ks 3.15¢ 
= go * acific s x 21% 
TYPE BARS PLATES SHEETS’ STRIP STRIP ogee age ee ngs dasciees 
| See aiee .00¢ 34.00c 21.50¢ 28.00¢ Ss 
BO stata vessen <ch A 29.00 .00 27.00 33.00 Pittsburgh, Gary No. 24 
304 ope cigd’ 2 25.00 029-00 38.00 23.50 30.00 REO © eos 5c a, 0 «0 3.80¢ 
~aUo Clad ..... eee . . wae ee PS NO inv eck os as>s 4.55¢ 
309 11.2.0100011 3600 = 40000400 3700S 0p © Special Coated Mfg. Ternes 
310 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Ph 4 ate rye 48.75 56.00 100-base box.......... $4.30 
316 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48°00 CP CARP 5 ise’ Seiko ws .40 
317 50.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 Roofing Ternes 
347 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 Pittsburgh base per package 
403 21.50 24.50 29.50 21.25 27.00 112 sheets 20 x 28 in., 
410 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 coating I.C 
416 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 + 
420 24.00 28.50 33.50 53.75 . 36.50 8-lb.. . .$12.00 25-lb... . $16.00 
430 29.00 22.00 29.00 27,50 22.50 15-lb.... 14.00 30-lb.... 17.25 
vue aiatkiewe bik ¢ 3 . ‘ 4.50 ham. os J -lb.... A 
431 Da iy. Fe Pda 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 iene a — 
446 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 Steel Plate 
B02. iii: 800 soo) devs sk00~—sakoo~—=Cs«=@Pdttsburrgh, Chicago, Gary, 
*Includes annealing and pickling. j : : Cleveland, Birmingham, 
STEEL 














Youngstown 
Coatesville, Sparrows 


Point, Claymont ..... 2.10¢c 
EE SE eke ics whe sie'siee 2.45c 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 2.65¢c 

Steel Floor Plates 
REA 6 utes ss ers 3.35¢ 
SNE ass Fie cre be a aoe 3.35¢ 
ND sis Suns Saw ae wt 3.70c 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 4.00e 


Structural Shapes 


Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Bir- 
SES. 5 oso Say Bees 

St. Louis, del. 

Pacific Coast ports 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


ee ee ey 


Cleve., Birm., base 20 
tons one size .......... 2.15c 
Bes Es a sc 0 Fes b> vee 2.25c 
Po ey a ee 2.42c 
pe er area 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.47¢ 
Gulf ports, dock ........ 2.50c 

All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ .59C 
Pac, ports; dock ........ 2.80c 
All-rail from Chicago.. 3.25c 

Rail Steel Bars 

Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Birm., base 
aS cet 0 ote 2.15¢c 
ET ae 2.25¢ 
New York, del. .......... 2.49¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ........ 2.47¢ 
Gulf ports, dock ........ 2.50¢ 

All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59c¢ 
Pac. ports, dock ........ 2.80c 
All-rail from Chicago.. 3.25c 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Can- 
ton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons 


I visi ais osc d-e oo 2.70c 
eras Sree eee 4 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000....+ O25 . $100..... 0.70 
2100..... OTe . FeO e 202 1.35 
. aa i a 3.80 
, | 2550s SA... . 3.20 
Gi00 16-35 Mo. «.........- 0.55 


4600 0.20-0.30 Mo.; 1.50-2.00 
Ni. 
5100 80-1.10 Cr. 


a Se ee 0.15 
aie 1.20 
Me) Gere, SURE Gc ce vse ees 0.85 
SS RL anise cb ane + eee 0.85 
ae. a er 0.15 


9200 Spr. rounds, squares 0.40 
T 1300, Mn, mean 1.51-2.00 0.10 
Do., carbon under 0.20 
SS ooo ok sak as 0.35 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 
20,000-39,999 lbs. 
Detroit 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c 
MN ok 6 oe wc Boens & Sass’ 3.45c 
Galveston, add $0.25; Pacific 
Coast, $0.50. 
Turned, Ground Shafting 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 
(not including turning, 
grinding, polishing ex- 
UN ii fishn a < hae tie 3. bare 
Detroit 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet) 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birm., Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, base 
Gulf ports, dock 
All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham 
Pacific ports, dock 
Detroit, del. 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel) 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
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Cleveland, Birm., base. 2.15c 
Gulf ports, dock 2.50¢c 


All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59c 
Pacific ports, dock ....... 2.80¢c 
ey es ear e 2.25¢ 


Iron Bars 
Philadelphia, com. del. 3.06-3.50c 


Pittsburgh, muck bar ... 5.00c 
Pittsburgh, staybolt . 8.00c 
Terre Haute com., f.o.b. 

SN V8 OSs cud e's os 2.15¢ 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 


per 100 lb. keg in carloads 
Standard and cement 

coated wire nails ..... $2.55 

(Per Pound) 

Polished fence staples .. 2.55c 
Annealed fence wire .... 3.05c 
Galv. fence wire ........ 3.40¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 

ae a ) ar 67 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C. L. column) . 59 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 

spools, base column .. 70 
Twisted barbless wire, 

EN Siac cc pales aa Se 70 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago 
Birmingham (except spring 

wire at Birmingham) 
Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire 2.60c 
Spring wire 3.20c 
Worcester, Mass., 10c higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. $3.85 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pitts. Chicago, Coates- 
ville, Pa. 


Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 

Standard rails, mill .... 

Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 Ibs. ....... 32.50-35.50 

Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, Bham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling onl 39.00 

Cents per poun 
Angle bars, billet, po 2.70c 


$40.00 


Do. axie steel ....... 2.35¢ 
Spikes, eS” eae 3.00e 
Track bolts, base ....... 4.75¢c 

Do., heat treated ..... 5.00c 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 

Chicago, Birmingham.. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ......... 2.15¢c 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 
counts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller.....65% off 
Do., 
and shorter 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and 
shorter 
1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. 
long 
Tire bolts 
Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 
71-10 off; with nuts attached 
71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-in. 


No OR ae regi 56 off 
gg | A ees - 65 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E 
%-inch and less. 62 64 
Ye-l-inch ....... 59 60 
1%-1%-inch .... 57 58 
1% and larger... 56 a 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller ..... 60 off 


Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller . .68 oft 


Headless, %-in., larger ..55 off 
Pe ee RROD ei aes 60 off 
Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo 2.40¢ 
Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 
am. 

Structural EF 3.75¢c 
ve-inch and under ..... 65-5 off 


Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila., to jobbers 
and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l .$3.50 off 


Tool Steels 


Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syra- 
cuse, base, cents per lb. 
Carb. Reg. 14.00 Oil-hard- 
Carb. Ext. 18.00 ening .. 

Carb. Spec. 22.00 High 
ear.-chr. 43.00 


High Speed Tool Steels 


24.00 


Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. 
18.00 4 1 re 67.00 
18.00 4 2 1 77.00 
18.00 4 3 1 87.00 
1.50 4 1 8.50 54.00 
‘kes 4 2 8 54.60 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00 
Boiler Tubes 
Carloads minimum wall 


seamless steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 


subject to usual extras. 
Lap Welded 
Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0O.D. 13 $9,72 $23.71 
1%”O.D. 13 1106 22.93 
a Od. 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D. 13 13.79 21.68 
2%”0.D. 12 15.16 ites 
2%”O.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 29.00 
a” ©. OD. 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”O.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
OD. 10 28.66 49.90 
oy GD: 9 44.25 73.93 
6” O.D. . 68.14 exer 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
1° OD. 13 $7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”O.D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”O.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”0.D. 13 11.64 13.42 
a” ‘OD. 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”O.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0O.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2%”0.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
a”. O®. 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
= >. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0O.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
Ss”. OD. 9 46.87 54.01 
ef; OD. 7 71.96 82.93 
Welded Iron, Steel, 
Pipe 
Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 


in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. BIk. Galv. 
Md ete» Svea 63% 51 
a or eee 66% 55 
p EEN Se ee 2 ot 68% 57 % 
Iron 
% + ae 10 
0 eat tre errs 34 16 
1% 38 18% 
es eas coeeeke 37% 18 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
PS Eye ge hy A 61 49% 
pS ea 64 52% 
SS rs ee 66 54% 
UE ale c.cie Bielsic. 0 65 52% 





Iron 
2 ORS ows) | ee 12 
2%—3% .. coe. are 14% 
4 Wachee sore ee 18 
4%—8 32% 17 
9—12 28 % 12 
Line Pipe, Plain Ends 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld........ 68% 
ey SR IE Si nd one ethnic .. & 
2% to 3, lap weld ...... 66 
3% to C, lap weld ...... 65 
7 and S, lap weld 64 


Seamless, 3 pts. lower ‘disc ount. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham .. 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago . 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

Do., 4-in 52.00 


Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00. 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 


Birm., Sparrows Point. "$34.00 
Duluth (billets) . 36.00 
Detroit, delivered . 36.00 

Forging Quality Billets 
Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 

Young., Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 

Duluth ; . 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 

Sparrows Point, Buf- 

falo, Canton, Chicago. 34.00 
Detroit, delivered . 36.00 

Wire Rods 


Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to %- 
inch incl. (per 100 lbs.) $2.00 
Do., over yj to #f-in. incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10, Galves- 
ton up $0.25 and Pacific Coast 
up $0.50 on water shipments. 


Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 
Shell Steel 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, base, 1000 
tons of one size, open nee 


PT 3 5.508 o'< a xneee 2.00 
ti ee eee re 54.00 
18-inch and over . . 56.00 
Coke 

Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur... $6.00- 6.25 
Connellsville, fdry.. 7.00- 7.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 7.25- 7.60 
New River fdry. 8.00- 8.25 
Wise county fdry. .. 7.50 
Wise county fur. 6.50 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del... 12.60-13.05 
Chicago, outside del. 11.50 
Chicago, delivered .. 12.25 


Terre Haute, del. .. 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens... 
New England, del. .. 
ae. EO GO oe ds 12.02 


Birmingham, ovens. 8.50 
Indianapolis, del. 12.00 
Cincinnati, del. 11.75 
Cleveland, del. ..... 12.30 
Buffalo, del. ...... 12.50 
Detroit, del. . 12.25 
Philadelphia, del. 12.38 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol.... 14.00c 
Toluol, two degree . 27.00c 
Solvent naphtha ...... 26.00c 
Industrial xylol ... 26.00c 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
lbs.) Se ee a be 14.75 
Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 13.00 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers ...... 7.00c 


Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia ... . $30.00 
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Pig Iron 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 50c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 


2.25 sil. Gross tons. 

No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 

SRS UML. sot agle's bo Cha weu $25.00 $25.50 $24.50 $26.00 
Birmingham, Ala. § 20.38 ‘ees 19.38 25.00 
Birdsboro, Pa. 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
Buffalo 24.00 24.50 23.00 25.00 
Chicago . 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
NER; G Slate So's Seine ei os oes Wale 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Eiki tas’ asevaattdns blerats + ca wate 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
tn aa of ee ae 24.50 24.50 iii 25.00 
Erie, Pa. Pas 6 aaalan 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 
Everett, Mass. er ee 25.50 24.50 26.00 
i Ae: RE ea Sais ie 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Hamilton, O. . 24.00 2400 23.50 vies 
Neville Island, ‘Pa, 24.00 24.00 23.50. 24.50 
Provo, Utah .. . 22.00 ae dae. bikes 
Sharpsville, Pa. {2% 00-— 24.00— 23.50— 24.50- 
| 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 

Sparrow's Point, Md. ‘95, 00 ere 24.50 
Ne PNG aie nna waited s ince 25.00 25.50 2450 26.00 
Toledo, O. . 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Youngstown, Oo. .{24,00—- 24.00— 23.50— 24.50- 
| 24. 50 24.50 24.50 25.00 


sSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 
or higher. 





No.2 Malle- Besse- 


Fdry. able Basic mer 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 26.31 26.31 25.81 26.81 
iE. EOC OTTOEE is oicenec avis 24.50 24.50 24.00 
St. Louis from Birmingham...... 724.50 mp 23.62 stad 
St. Paul from Duluth........... 26.63 26.63 27.18 
+Over 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., 


and Buffalo, N. Y., 


$29.50, base; $30.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace .......... $23.50 Lake Superior fur. ...... $28.00 
ee Cees US as wees abe s 23.50 Oo,, del, Cnicago. ..:..2'<. 31.34 
Lyles, Tenn., high phos... 28.50 


Silvery 
Jackson county, O., base, 6.00 to 6.50 per cent $29.50. Add 50 


cents for each additional 0.25 per cent of silicon. 


base $1.25 higher. 


Buffalo 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon? 
Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 


plus $1 a ton. 


Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon not to 
exceed 50 cents per 0.50 per cent manganese in excess of 1 


per cent. 





Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 


Ladle Brick 


(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
BPE DTCGS. ooo iscic oa 0s 0 ee 





Delivered from Basing Points: i oy | aS See 29.00 
Akron, O., from Cleveland...... 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 Fire Olay Brick smite coi 
Baltimore from Birmingham?t.... 25.61 25.11 Super Quality an e 
Boston from Birminghamft...... I inset sacks 982, bare Pa., Mo., Ky. $64.60 Domestic dead - burned 
Boston from Everett, Mass. .... 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 First Quality grains, net ton f.0.b. 
Boston from Buffalo .......... 25.50 26.00 25.00 2650 5, 4m) Ma. Mo. K 51.30 Chewelah, Wash., net 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 27.50 28.00. ..... ‘ons. | Ahonen - Saniete shbis 5130 ton, bulk ........... 22.00 
Canton, O. from Cleveland ..... 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 New Saree pete ae 56.00 met ton; bags ..s..... 26.00 
Chicago from Birmingham......t24.22 ..... ..... y if ’ hens em 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O..... 24.44 25.11 24.61 Second Quality ; 
Cincinnati from Birmingham?t... 24.06 23.06 Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 46.55 gpd ae wee anon ho 
Cieveland from Birmingham?... 24.12 cane. 23.12 Georgia, Alabama ..... 38.00 Chrome brick 9; 854 00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 25.94 25.94 25.44 at PH SUE oe a cee 49.00 Chem. bonded chrome. vad 54.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago 25.10 25.10 24.60 25.60 ‘ Ma nesit brick Em 76.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, Fi lit “gee 43.00 Chem. houded widenaite O5b0 
Toledo or Detroit ........... 27.19 27.19 ret quailty ......-... mood ; 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham} 26.15 ..... oan emi, Se eas Srl 36.1 Fl 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 26.53 27.03 ..... Second quality 36.00 Filuorspar 
Philadelphia from Birmingham}. 25.46 24.96 Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 26. 34 25.34 Aad All bases .. $59.85 pd., tide. net ton....nominal 
Pittsburgh dist.: Add to Neville Island base, North and South ay eR Ones : Washed gravel, f.o.b. II1., 
Sides, 69c; McKees Rocks, 55c; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- Silica Brick Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 84c; Monessen, Mon- Pennsylvania .......... $51.30 ead NN ees 5 utes sos $23.00 
ongahela City, $1.07; Oakmont, Verona, $1.11; Brackenridge, Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 58.90 al Sn ae ea 23.00 
$1.24. Birmingham, Ala....... 500 Mo! 2 uD 2... kes 23.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Less than 200-lb. lots 14.25¢ Carloads Ton lots eB ae 2” Cee ey ee 1.25 
Carlots, duty pd., seab’d $120.00 67-72%, low carbon, cts. per 50% a, $ 87.00 20-25%, C. 0.10 max., in 
Carlots, del. Pittsburgh 125.33 pound : Less Unitage ....... 1.50 1.75 ton lots per Ib. contained 
Cariots, f.0.b. So, f'ces. .. 145.00 Car Ton Less 200 75% .......... 135.00 151.00 Ti . GRR eR S| 
Add $10 for ton, $13.50 for loads lots’ ton Ibs. Unitage .. 1.80 2.00 Less- ton Mite Ee xcs ck, 1.40 
eo 2% C.... 19.50 20.25 20.75 21.00 85% ...... 170.00 188.00 (Spot 5c higher) 
200-lb. lots 1% C.... 20.50 21.25 21.75 22.00 Unitage 2.00 2.20 7 ‘ 5 
Splegele 9-219 . 0.20% C. 21.50 22.25 22.75 23.00 90-95% “ie tn ae 
geleisen, 19-21%, gross 0.10% C. 22.50 2325 2375 2 20% Titanium, 
ton, Palmerton .. 898.00 “A, & See SS SS IE (Above for contracts; spot 6-8% C  3-5%C 
, Spot is 4c higher. 4c higher) ~, . Ratby 
: so 4c hig’ Carlots, contract, f.o.b. Ni- 
oe ——— 7 oa yggees Ferromolybdenum, 55-75%, Silicon Metal, Spot 1%4-cent agara Falls, freight al- 
carloac ._ reight al- per Ib. contained molyb- higher (Per Lb., Con- lowed to destinations east 
owen, pe. F 9.S0C denum, f.o.b. furnace .... 95.00c tracts): 1% Iron 2% Iron of Mississippi and north of 
Packed 5. 7 Carlots ....... 14.50c 13.00¢c Baltimore and St. Louis. . 
ee as 6.00e  Caleium Molybdate (Molyte), Ton lots - 15.00c 13.50¢ ee $142.50 $157.50 
ess-ton lots 6. 25¢ 40-45% Mo., per lb. con- Less-ton lots .. 15.25¢ 13.75c H 
Less 200-Ib. lots 6.50¢c tracts, f.o.b. producers Less 200 Ibs " 45.50c 14 0c EN RO 35-40%, con- 
Spot \c higher plant 80.00¢ et nytt : tract per pound contained 
: 2 ; F eae Silicon Briquets, Contract vanadium .......$2.70-$2.80-$2.90 
naa meee, 99.94. %, anes mr te oxide Setanete, 48- carloads, bulk freight al- (Spot 10c higher) 
ess car lots 42.00¢ 52% Mo. per Ib. contained, lowed, per ton $74.50 y 
an. PEM, PEE LORE wee ee eens . > i 7 P lb. 
Chromium Metal, per |b. con- f.0.b. producers plant 30.00¢ Packed Sect dis a beat "80.50 ees poo d ay ¢- ptt ae 
tained chromium Molybdenum Oxide, (In 5 and Ton lots vente teees 84.50 BG OG ok ise de cutee?) aD 
Contract Spot 20 lb. mo. contained cans) Less-ton lots, per lb. .. . 4.00c sa ene 
98% Cr. ton lots.. 80.00c 85.00 53-63 mo. per Ib. contained Less 200-lb. lots ..... 4.25¢ as gy" aee, oe x me 50 
88% Cr. ton lots. . 79.00c 34.00c f.o.b. producers’ plants 80.00¢ Spot 4c higher on less ton oads, contract, bu mrad 
F solumbi 50-60 , pa lots: $5 higher on ton lots Packed Fo oR iy 107.« 
a on Molybdenum Powder, 99%, 4 ov Wak WG kas cab eks xe sss. SOO 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, per f.o.b. York, Pa., per Ib. er Less ton lots ; ek a, 112.50 
Ib. contained Cb on con- in 200-lb. kegs : $2.60 Silicomanganese, Spot $5 a ton higher 
tract : $2.25 Do., 100-200 Ib. lots , ae Carbon 1%% 2%% 35-40%, contract, carloads, 
Less-ton lots 2.30 Do., under 100-lb. lots ... 3.00 Carloads : iia bulk or paeane, per Ib. 
(Spot 10c higher) Ferrophosphorus, 17-19%, re (conemact) . $128.00 $118.00 alloy eal 14.00c 
Chromium Briquets, per !b., gross ton carloads, f.0.b. On FANS RAGE rg eT Er rere rer 15.00¢ 
freight allowed sellers’ works, $3 unitage. (contract) 140.50. 130.50 Do., less-ton lots .........°16.00c 
a Contract Spot freight equalized with ge Creag spot $5 Spot is %4-cent higher 
Carlots 8. 25¢ 8.50¢ Rockdale, Tenn. for 18% Pert YS REE: Alsifer, Per lb., f.0.b. Ni- 
Packed 8.50c 8.75c phos. Ferrotungsten, (All prices agara Falls. 
Ton lots 8. 75¢ 9.00¢ Contract ; $58.50 nominal) Carlots, per Ib. Contract Spot 
Less-ton lots 9.00 9,25 ee .escusess 62,25 contained tungsten $1.90 Gatints fils .nn ot Te 8.00¢ 
Less 200 Ibs. 9. 25¢ 9.50c 23-26%, $3 unitage, freight Tungsten Metal Powder, Ton 168 6... oi B.00c 8.50c 
Ferrochrome, 66-70%, freight equalized with Mt. Pleas- (Prices Nominal) 98-99 per si Per } loy 
allowed, 4-6% carbon, per ant, Tenn., for 24% phos, cent, per pound, depending as se aie 
pound contained (chrome) — + 75.00 upon quantity ........ .$2.60-$2.65 (approx. 20% Si, 20% Mn, 
ree - 13.000 Spo : 80.00 Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, f.0.b. 20% Al) 
ron lots 13. 75¢ Ferrosilicon, Gross tons, Niagara Falls, per lb. con- Carlots Ton Lots Ton Lots 
Less-ton lots 14.00c freight allowed, bulk tained in ton lots d $1.23 10.50c 11.00c 11.50c 
STEEL 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Soft 

Bars Bands Hoops 
ree 3.98 4.06 5.06 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 
eeeitimore: ......... 3.85 4.00 4.35 
prorieim, Va. ...... 4.00 4.10 ive 
RS ees. a 4 3.35 3.82 3.82 
Patvrspurgn ......... 3.85 3.60 3.60 
Cleveland ...<..... 3.25 3.50 3.50 
ERS eee 3.43 3.43 3.68 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 
ool: rae ie 3.60 3.67 3.67 
ee eae ree 3.50 3.60 3.60 
co a or 3.75 3.85 3.85 
Milwaukee ........ 3.63 3.53 3.53 
ee SR ak Gg eas 3.64 3.74 3.74 
Reuss CU... 4.05 4.15 4.15 
GU cies a os wee 4.10 4.20 4.20 
MIN ne aS 4.15 4.35 4.35 
Chattanooga ...... 3.80 4.00 4.00 
mene, CIM, oo fa 4.44 4.34 4.34 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 
New Orleans ...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 
Houston, Tex. .... 3.75 5.95 5.95 
eT ree 4.00 4.00 5.20 
Portland, Oreg..... 4.25 4.50 6.10 
Los Angeles....... 4.15 5.45 7.25 
San Francisco .... 4.00 5.20 6.80 


-——S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)——, 


1035- 2300 3100 
1050 Series Series 


Pe ooo ad 09's 4.28 7.75 6.05 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.60 5.90 
Philadelphia ...... 4.10 7.56 5.86 
pO rere 4.45 Sore “eo % 
Norrolk, Va........ ee 

SES ane ae 3.55 7.35 5.65 
ei 3.40 7.45 5.75 
COOVGINGG fii. ess 3.30 7.55 5.85 
Nr 3.48 7.67 5.97 
Cincinnati . so. ss. 3.65 7.69 5.99 
Genes oo di cs 3.70 7.35 5.65 
Twit Cee oo ee es 3.95 7.70 6.00 
Milwaukee ........ 3.83 7.33 5.88 
Wt We cs Oe 7.72 6.02 
Seattle ... .. O45 5 8.75 
Portland, Oreg.. Fee 8.85 8.00 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.55 8.55 
San Francisco..... 6.05 10.60 9.60 


Plates Struc- 
4%-in.& tural 
Over Shapes 
3.85 3.85 
3.76 3.75 
3.55 3.55 
3.70 3.70 
4.05 4.05 
3.62 3.40 
3.40 3.40 
3.40 3.58 
3.60 3.65 
3.70 3.70 
3.65 3.68 
3.55 3.55 
3.80 3.80 
3.68 3.68 
3.69 3.69 
4.00 4.00 
4.15 4.15 
4.20 4.20 
3.85 3.85 
4.49 4.49 
3.55 3.55 
3.80 3.80 
4.10 4.10 
4.75 4.75 
4.00 4.00 
4.95 4.95 
4.70 4.70 
4100 6100 
Series Series 
5.80 7.90 
5.65 sant 
5.61 8.56 
5.40 7.50 
5.50 7.60 
5.85 7.70 
5.72 7.19 
5.74 7.84 
5.40 7.50 
6.09 8.19 
5.63 7.73 
Ste 7.87 
8.60 9.40 
7.85 8.65 
8.40 9.05 
9.45 10.10 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 


Dollars at $4.021% per Pound Sterling 
Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radio 


Merchant bars, 3-inch and over.............-eeeee00% 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolled......... 
ee OS eae SP ee ae a eee ee 

NR CNL ES S460 ud og Sia ale ate Km Pie 6 oN EE Bes 

Sar re ata ths 2 Be ciaiere dl bia Ba" sia eig web 
OTN ER OR 6 ow iwada oo ress Nares tyes 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 gage.............. 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds............. 


British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard dut 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 


Furnace— 


Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00........... 
a SS ae oer ree ere er ee 
EN I, SOM OEG CS o o6. cc x 5 6a 6 ose ple oe eye oe 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over.............. 
Standard rails, 60 lbs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over... 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch. 
Eran v ant cg kee cRae eS EN ocesaes sé 
EE TAS, wind Hp GO tS a hed +. (8005 B80 
EN REE ENE SPS oa ri ar a ar ae 
Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over.... 
Sheets, galv anized 24 gage. corrugated, 4-ton lots & over 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton lots 
SN i ee cc bh ess vias ve anon sae sie 
Bands and strips, hot-rolled................--0--00e- 


(a) del. Middlesbrough 5s rebate to approved customers. 


Ss on certain conditions, 


November 17, 1941 


BRITISH 
Gross Tons f.o.b. 
U.K. Ports 

£ Ss d 
$66.50 16 10 0 
3.60c 20 00 
2.95¢ 15 10 0 
2.90c %- 26 
3.17c 17 12 6 
4.00c ZF. 5.9 
4.6lc 25 12 6 
$ 6.20 1109 
y- paid. 
£sd 
25.79 6 8 O(a) 
24.28 6 O 6(a) 
7.40 1169 
ear 64 oO 
2.6lc 14 10 6 
3.17¢-17 12 Ott 
2.77¢ 15 8 Ott 
2.9le 16 3 OTT 
3.06c 17 O 6TT 
4.10c 22 15 0 
4.70c 26 26 
4.28ce 23 15 0 
3.30c 18 7°0 
ttRebate 








-————Sheets- — Cold ,~—Cold Drawn Bars—— 

Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.71 4.48 §.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.05 5.26 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.10 
5.25 3.50 = 5.05 s 4.05 

5.45 3.85 ed. 5.40 4.15 

5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.00 3.35 tls 4.65 vata 3.65 8.40 6.75 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.7 
5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.30 3.45 a 5.01 way 3.97 , cone 
5.28 3.42 4.00 4.92 3.47 4.00 8.75 7.10 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.30 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 4.85 5.25 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
5.2 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.29 3.39 4,24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 yp fee 
5.60 3.90 Seed 5.00 5 4.30 ; oa 
5.75 3.85 5.32 6.00 band 4.42 

5.96 4.35 sears 6.00 a 4.56 

5.80 3.75 whee 4.50 Rae 4.39 

6.09 4.19 apne 5.79 oxen 4.69 

5.93 3.45 tke 4.75 =a 4.43 

5.75 3.85 ; 4.80 5.00 4.60 

5.50 4.20 a 5.25 ae 7.15 

6.50 4.75 7.25 6.00 bee 5.75 

5.75 3.95 6.50 5.00 ve 5.75 ; ; 
7.20 5.10 7.30 6.30 A ee 6.60 11.35 10.35 
6.40 4.70 7.20 6.45 eae’ 7.05 11.60 10.60 


BASE QUANTITIES 


Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in San 
Francisco; 300 pounds and over, Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Twin Cities; 400-3999 Birmingham; 400 pounds and over in Mem- 
phis; Los Angeles, bars over 4-in. wide, 1-in. thick, 4.95c. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 1 to 10 bun. in 
Los Angeles; 300 and over in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Bos- 
ton; 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis ,Tulsa; 3500 and 
over in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in 
Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; any quantity in Phila- 
delphia; 750-4999 in San Francisco. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size. 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle, 
1 to 99 pounds in Los Angeles; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, 
except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Spanish, No. African 


Ores seayi a 
basic, 50 to 60% Nom. 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Chinese wolframite, 
net ton, duty pd. $24.00 


Gross ton, 51% % ; 
Brazil iren ore, 68- 


Lower Lake Ports 69%, ord. 7.50c 
a Low phos. (.02 

Old range bessemer.. . $4.75 

Q i max.) ane ea 8.00c 
Mesabi nonbessemer ... 4.45 

. > ‘ iT 

High phosphorus ........ 4.35 F.O.B. Rio Janeiro. 
Mesabi bessemer ... 4.60 Scheelite, imp. 23.50-24.00 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 Chrome ore, Indian, 


48% gross ton 
Eastern Local Ore 
Manganese Ore 
Yo > . > 
Cents. unit, del. E. Pa. Including war risk but ‘<0 


Foundry and basic duty, cents per unit cargo lots 
2 c as 


56-63%, contract. 12.00 Caucasian, 50-52% 
So. African, 50% 68.00-70.00 
Foreign Ore Indian, 50% 68.00-70.00 
Cent . , atlant Brazilian, 46% 68.00-70.00 
ents per unit, c.t.f. Atlantic 7 vardie °° = 
Chilean, 47% .... 68.00-70.00 
ports t a 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty 
Manganiferous ore, free 


45-55% Fe., 6-10% 
. , . Molybdenum 


Mang. oi... ; Nom. Sulphide conc., Ib., 
N. African low ich Nom, Mo. cont., mines $0. 
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Sheets, Strip 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 104 


High ratings for steel sheets for 
defense continue to increase and 
tonnage available for civilian use 
shrinks in proportion. Many pro- 
ducers are unable to consider any- 
thing but priority tonnage and 
scattered carlot deliveries against 
ag contracts are diminishing stead- 
ily. 

Stamping shops which have been 
unable to obtain defense work are 
adversely affected by this situation 
and many have almost reached the 
end of their stocks. Fabricators of 
small tanks are feeling the pinch, 
though they have had good inven- 
tories to work against. 

Cuts ordered in household appli- 
ance manufacture have not yet made 
their effect felt in the sheet mar- 
ket but are expected to relieve the 
situation somewhat. 

Shops with contracts for shipbuild- 
ing equipment, largely in the East 
and New England, are heavily 
booked with orders for ventilators, 
fans, blowers and miscellaneous 
units with high ratings. More sheets 
are required in ship construction 
than is generally realized and much 
of this is fabricated in outside shops. 

Galvanized sheet production has 
dropped to 50 per cent of capacity, 
lowest since the week of Labor 
Day. A year ago the rate was 81 
per cent and two years ago it was 
78 per cent. Supplies of spelter are 
becoming somewhat better but 
sheets for galvanizing are not avail- 
able in larger tonnage. 


Plates 
Plate Prices, Page 104 


Even A-l-a rating on steel plates 
no longer is capable of bringing 
prompt delivery unless backed by 
OPM order. So much tonnage bears 
the top priority number that mills 
cannot schedule it intelligently to 
serve most needed projects. 

Shipbuilding and freight car 
building are receiving better supply 
and little delay is met in the former, 
though car shops are not able to 
reach capacity production. 

In some instances work practi- 
cally completed is held up by lack 
of a few plates, causing delay in the 
project of which it is a part. In 
such cases appeal to OPM is needed 
to bring prompt delivery. In some 
instances premium prices have been 
ae to secondary sellers for small 
ots. 

Plate mills are being called on to 
supply shipyards with more steel 
this month than in October. In 
consequence they are drawing on 
continuous mills for some of this 
tonnage, not for the navy, but for 
merchant shipyards. The latter are 
forced to shear much of this mate- 
rial in their own yards as many 
continuous mill producers are said 
to have insufficient equipment for 
this purpose. 

As plates are being allocated to 
some extent mill rollings this 
month may include some lower pri- 
orities which otherwise would not 
be handled. Except for this allo- 
cation most mills would not be roll- 
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ing much tonnage below A-1l-c but 

as it stands they have to supp! 

railroads and carbuilders with sub- 
stantial tonnage, though not as 

much as is desired. This takes A-3 

rating. 

PLATE CONTRACTS PLACED 

9000 tons, wind tunnel, Moffett Field, 
Calif., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

2500 tons, cell tanks for Basic Mag- 
nesium Corp. plant, Las Vegas, Nev. 
375 tons, 8 to 20-inch welded steel pipe, 
quartermaster, Fort Ord, Calif., to Cali- 
fornia Corrugated Culvert Co., Berke- 

ley, Calif. 

200 tons, 500,000-gallon tank and tower, 
West Coast Air Corps Training Station, 
Santa Ana, Calif., to Darby Products 
& Steel Plate Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


And ® hening writ moves on, 
Nor all wort piety it wit 


PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 
630 tons, three 56,000-barrel tanks, water 
and power department, Los Angeles; 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago 
apparently low bidder. 


Bars 
Bar Prices, Page 105 


Pressure in steel bars and shapes 
is not as great as in plates and the 
range of priorities on tonnage now 
being rolled is not as great. A large 
eastern producer is rolling no bar 
or shape tonnage with priorities 
under A-3 this month. Others are 
able to supply some tonnage on 
lower ratings. The situation is re- 
lieving the position of warehouses, 










Omar Khayam wrote that many years 
ago to suggest that it is lost effort to 
mourn the record. We do not mourn 
our record: indeed, we are proud of 
it. Three of the largest corporations 
in America have been our customers 
continuously for more than 60 years, 
many for more than 40, and nearly 


1000 for more than 20 years. 


Even 


if it were in our power, we would not 





change that record. As for the future, 
we intend to live up to our slogan: 
master makers of fine bearing metals, 
using the Cadman process. 
process, by ensuring perfect distri- 
bution of the hardening medium, 
greatly increases the life of the bear- 
ing and removes the common causes 
of bearing trouble. 


A.W.CADMAN MFG. COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO—Manhattan Bldg. PHILADELPHIA—18 W. Chelten St. 


This 


NEW YORK—270 Broadway 
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as their customers are booking more 
defense work of high priority, which 
facilitates jobber replacements to 
that extent, while their A-9 rating 
yields little tonnage. 

Additional contracts are being 
placed for small arms manufacture, 
requiring large tonnages of steel 
bars. On such materials specified 
monthly shipments reach into sec- 
ond half next year. These specifi- 
cations tend to increase as prime 
contractors sublet additional work, 
ordering shipments routed to the 
smaller shops as needed. Heat 
treating continues a bottleneck but 
additional facilities are being built 
to relieve this. Special steels for 
cutting tools are in strong demand 





with supplies light, especially in 
tungsten steels. 

Bolt and nut makers are filing 
heavy releases to meet demand for 
fastenings specialties. 

Shell steel needs are expected to 
come out heavily within a_ short 
time, some allocations already be- 
ing made. New shell-making facili- 
ties now coming to completion will 
require greatly increased supply of 
shell rounds, which will be of high- 
est priority. 


Pipe Prices, Page 105 


Merchant steel pipe demand con- 
tinues heavy for building purposes 


When we CUT we CUT... 


.. accurately to an unexcelled precision. Modern 
engineering, skilled craftsmen and the most up-to-date 
gear cutting machines combine with fine materials to 
make Horsburgh & Scott gears the finest made. From 
an ounce to 20,000 pounds... here’s one source for 


all gears and gear products with precision plus features. 


Send note on Company Letterhead for 488-Page Catalog 41 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE e CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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and also for shipbuilding. Most de- 
mand is for defense. Resale inven- 
tories are kept low by limited mill 
shipments. Most important require- 
ments are being met although as- 
sortments in hands of suppliers are 
badly broken. Metal furniture re- 
quirements are slackening under 
curtailed priorities. Boiler tubes are 
most difficult to obtain and rail- 
roads are feeling the pinch in loco- 
motive repairs. 

Cast pipe orders for non-defense 
purposes can be filled in eight to 
ten weeks but most tonnage carries 
some form of rating. Cast pipe 
makers are unable to obtain suffi- 
cient pig iron to build inventories 
of standard sizes usually carried 
in stock. Utilities are buying only 
for defense expansions. Most or- 
ders from contractors are in small 
lots. 

CAST PIPE PLACED 

704 tons, water and sewer system, west 
coast replacement center, Santa Ana, 
Calif., to Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Provo, Utah. 

400 tons, class B, 6 and 8-inch, Provi- 
dence, R. I., to Warren Pipe Co., 
Everett, Mass., $56.80 per ton; bids 
Nov. x0. 

340 tons, 12 and 16-inch additional for 
Lewiston, Me., to R. D. Wood & Co., 
Florence, N. J. 

280 tons, 4 to 8-inch, Fresno, Calif., to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Bur- 
lington, N. J. 

240 tons, 4 to 10-inch, housing project, 
West Seattle, to Hugh G. Purcell, 
Seattle, for U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J.; Boespflug Construc- 
tion Co., Seattle, contractor. 

CAST PIPE PENDING 

4300 tons, 16 and 18-inch, water system, 
Defense Public Works, Los Angeles, 
for San Diego; bids Nov. 18. 

2460 tons, 12- to 18-inch, water system, 
Defense Public Works, Los Angeles, 
for San Luis Obispo, Calif.; bids Nov. 
18. 

826 tons, 16-inch, cantonment, Fort 
Lewis, Wash.; bids Nov. 14. 

100 tons, mostly 6-inch, Westover Field, 
Chicopee, Mass.; bids in to United 
States engineer, Providence, R. I. 

Unstated, materials for water system 
expansion, Kelso, Wash.; bids Nov. 18. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 105 


Better deliveries are being made 
on steel for railroad car building, 
although its rating is A-3 compared 
with A-1 for direct defense. Car- 
building shops have not yet reached 
capacity production. Increased use 
of bessemer steel plates for cars 
has helped as output of this grade 
has increased. 

Rail mills are dividing produc- 
tion between rails and shell rounds. 
Additional export rail tonnages have 
been booked for the Near East war 
zone, on British account. Domestic 
rail buying is being held down as 
much as possible and present or- 
ders will be rolled over a long 
period. Most pressing demand now 
is for tracks in connection with 
cantonments and defense plants. 

Railroad shops are operating at 
practical capacity on building new 
cars and keeping up repairs. No 
direct defense work is being under- 
taken. 


STEEL 





LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 

Arkansas Ordnance Plant, Little Rock, 
Ark., one 50-ton diesel-electric switch 
engine, to General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. 

Chemical Warfare Arsenal, Huntsville, 
Ala., two 65-ton diesel-electric loco- 
motives, to General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. 

Johns-Manville Service Co., one 44-ton 
diesel-electric switch engine, to Whit- 
comb Locomotive Co., Rochelle, Ill. 

Litchfield & Madison, one 1000-horse- 
power diesel-electric switch engine, to 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddystone, 
Pa. 

United States War Department, 20 meter- 
gage 2-8-8-2 type steam locomotives, 
for Yunnan-Burma railroad, China, re- 
ported placed with American Locomo- 
tive Co., New York. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 120 fifty-ton gon- 
dolas; contemplated, for erection in its 

own shops at Johnstown, Pa. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 

Navy, six 50-ton flat and ten box cars 
for Fallbrook, Calif.; ten flats and ten 
box for Mare Island, Calif.; six flats 
and four box for Thorne, Nev.; bids to 
Washington, schedule 9340, Nov. 21. 

War Department, 450 miscellaneous me- 
ter-gage freight cars for Yunnan- 
Burma railroad, China; bids Nov. 17; 
A-1-1 rating is provided. 

BUSES BOOKED 

A.c.f. Motors Co., New York: Twelve 28- 
passenger for Conestoga Transporta- 
tion Co., Lancaster, Pa.; five 37-pas- 
senger for Blue Ridge Transportation 
Co., Hagerstown, Ma.; four 41-passen- 
ger for Florida Motor Lines Corp., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Structural Shapes 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 105 


Fabricators of structural steel are 
operating at capacity or as nearly 
as receipts of plain material will 
allow. Mill deliveries are being 
maintained close to schedule in most 
cases. Buying for immediate de- 
livery is difficult, even with the 
highest rating and impossible with- 
out some preference. Used _ struc- 
turals, especially in small sizes, are 
being made available by recondition- 
ing. This applies to some material 
that normally would be scrapped. 
Inquiries are plentiful and many are 
being returned without bids or taken 
without suggestion of delivery date. 

It is estimated that fully 50 per 
cent of structural material shipped 
into New England is for shipbuild- 
ing. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


5000 tons, wind tunnel, Moffett Field, 
Calif., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

2300 tons, third section, No. 2 power 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 





station, Union Electric Co. of Illinois, 
Venice, Ill., to Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Decatur, Ill.; Stone & 
Webster Engineering Co., Boston, con- 
tractor. 


2055 tons, bridge superstructure, Tus- 


carawas river for protection project, 
Massillon, O., to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh, $448,044.60; as fol- 
lows on steel: 1783 tons, carbon struc- 
tural steel, 9.74c per pound; 226 tons, 
Silicon structural steel, 10.4lc per 
pound; 56,000 pounds steel castings, 
21.74c per pound; 36,000 pounds stee! 
forgings, 25.30c per pound; bids Nov. 
7, U. S. Engineer office, Huntington, 
W. Va., inv. 59; other bidders, American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, $460,126.50, and 
Mount Vernon Bridge Co., Mt. Vernon, 
O., $471,310.30; government estimate, 
$500,875. 


1800 tons, powerhouse, American Gas & 
Electric Co., Mishawaka, Ind., to Le- 


high Structural Steel Co., Allentown, 
Pa, 

1500 tons, steel sheet piling for Marine 
Park, Staten Island, N. Y., divided be- 
tween Bethlehem Steel Co. and Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., through 
Charles Vachris Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
contractor. 

610 tons, manufacturing building, Vickers 
Inc., Waterbury, Conn., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

500 tons or more, gantry cranes fo! 
Puget Sound navy yard; Washington 
Iron Works, Seattle, contractor, low at 
$288,800. 

417 tons, state bridge, Clark Fork river, 
Mineral county, Montana, to unstated 
interest. 

300 tons, addition, building 41, Water- 
town, Mass., arsenal, to Frank M 
Weaver & Co. Inc., Lansdale, Pa 


275 tons, plate shop, Richmond Ship- 


7 lifting advantages 


In SHAW-BOX 


NO QRhWDHND = 


Ball 


are seven features which mean speed, 
efficiency and economy in lifting. 


They are the results of many years’ engineering and 
represent the mostimodern thought in hoists. 


— *One-point”’ 
— Interchangeable Suspension 
‘*Fool-proof”’ 
Two-gear Reduction Drive 
Hyatt Roller Bearings 
Enclosed Construction 






ELECTRIC HOISTS 





Here they are: 


Lubrication 


Upper Stop 


Bearing Motor 


No other electric hoist has all these saving features yet you 


pay no price premium for them. 


Specify “Shaw-Box” electric 


hoists for your hoists and let this superb lifting mechanism go 


to work for you. 


There are sizes for all jobs — for yours. 
They come in lifting capacities from 250 
pounds to 20 tons in combinations and 
arrangements to fit every demand of 


industry for hoists. 


Thousands of installations throughout 
the country testify to the reliability and 
working efficiency of SHAW-BOX electric 


hoists. 


Send for catalog with completely illus- 
trated information. It will show you how 


to lift more — quicker — for less. 


Makers of all types and sizes of Electric 
and Hand Operated Cranes and Electric 




















Tons 
Week ended Nov. 15 ........... 15,617 Hoists . . . Send all your Crane and Hoist 
Week ended Nov. 8............. 18,755 inquiries to Shaw-Box! 
Week ended Nov. 1....... re 12,510 
This week, 1940 ............. . 29,373 
Weekly average, 1941 ......... 28,256 
Weekly average, 1940 ..... BIE 28,414 SHAW -BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION 
Weekly average, Oct., 1941..... 22,530 
Total to date, 1940 ............ 1,306,129 MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
Total to date, 1941 ............ 1,297,739 
Includes awards of 100 tons or more. a 2 Kh Fs ee Oo ° . oe See ee ee ae 
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building Co., Richmond, Calif., to Jud- SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 
on-Pacifie Corp., San Francisco. 4000 tons, extension, Fairbanks, Morse 
200 tons, storage building, naval fuel & Co., Beloit, Wis.: bids Nov. 12. 
pot ; » R Ji 2s E. ce ; 
~ m ~ - om ‘ ot a PAS. 008 2500 tons, five hangars, Bermuda airplane 
os ee ee ee base; bids being taken. 
200 tons, two box girders, TVA, Gilberts- 2000 tons, three warehouses, naval sup- 


le. K ,akeside Bridge & Stee ali 
ven ao . = - ikeside Bridge & eel ply depot, Oakland, Calif.; Judson-Pa- 
0., ilwaukee. cific Corp., San Francisco, low. 
iis ' gre prMker= » Bolt nia : 
~. 6 reno” poy dy rs corp ce 1705 tons, southwest traffic viaduct, 
rf) assaic, N. J., to Lehigh > ° sabes Kansas City, Mo.; bids Nov. 18 
Stee] Co., Allentown, Pa., through Ma- ee ae cee cig 
honey-Troast Co., Newark, N. J. 1370 tons, state highway projects, in- 


~ ~ ‘ . . j 7 a | Ss Ne , 7, Ss < >* Py s 
125 tons, hangar, Fairchild Engineering cluding bridges, New York state; bid 


: . J , c f , 
& Aircraft Co., Farmingdale, N. Y., to Nov. 19, Albany. 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 1120 tons, factory building, Lycoming di- 


100 tons, building additions, arsenal, vision, Aviation Mfg. Corp., Williams- 
Watervliet, N. Y., to Frank M. Weaver port, Pa. 
& Co. Inc., Lansdale, Pa. 1000 tons or more, navy drydock cranes; 

100 tons, building, Quimby Pump Co., Colby Steel & Engineering Co., Seattle, 
New Brunswick, N. J., to Frank M. low, $474,410 for Item No. 4, $277,160 
Weaver & Co. Inc., Lansdale, Pa.; for Item No. 5, and $262,500 for Item 
James F. Mitchell Inc., Newark, N. J., No. 6; Wagner Whirler Derrick Co., 
contractor New York, low, $504,000 for Item No. 


PEEL TREAT STELL 


]. HEAT TREATMENT 


Standard Treatments Give Results 
Comparable to Those Attained with 
SAE 1040 - 1045 - X1335, Etc. 


2. DUCTILITY 


3. INCREASED PRODUCTION 
4. MACHINABILITY 
5. STRENGTH 


Licensee for Eastern States 


THE FITZSIMONS COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


censor 


MONARCH STEEL COMPANY 


HAMMOND . INDIANAPOLIS . CHICAGO 
PECKOVER'S LTD Toronto Canadian Distributor 





MANUFACTURERS OF COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY STEEL BARS 











1, $234,000 for Item No. 2 and $270,000 
for Item No. 3. 

600 tons, bridge, Hudson river, Mechanic- 
ville, tensselaer-Saratoga counties, 
New York; Frank E. Antoclick, Schagh- 
ticoke, N. Y., low, $218,218.25; bids Nov. 
6, Albany. 

570 tons, unit 1, Tyrone power station, 
Kentucky Utilities Co., Tyrone, Ky. 
500 tons, Illinois state highway bridge, 

Logan county; bids Nov. 18. 

500 tons, plate girder bridge, Snyder 
county, Pennsylvania; bids to state 
highway department, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Dec. 12. 

500 tons, various concrete structures and 
plate girder bridge, Snyder county, 
Pennsylvania; bids to state highway 
department, Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 12. 

460 tons, work on pier D, Philadelphia 
navy yard; H. E. Baton Inc., low. 

400 tons, power house No. 5, Pit River, 
Calif., for Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco; Bethlehem Steel Co., 
San Francisco, low. 

380 tons, gun protections, South Boston, 
Mass., for U. S. Corps of Engineers. 
290 tons, manufacturing building, Arc- 

rods Corp., Cuyahoga Heights, O. 

240 tons, fixed wheel gates, specif. 1009, 
Coram, Calif., Bureau of Reclamation. 

210 tons, I-beam bridge, Monroe county, 
Pennsylvania; bids to state highway 
department, Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 12. 

187 tons, sheet piling, also 62 tons re- 
inforcing, shore intake, South district 
filtration plant, Chicago, for City of 
Chicago; Fitzsimmons & Connell 
Dredge & Dock Co., Chicago, low on 
general contract; bids Nov. 5. 

135 tons, bridge over Twelve Mile creek, 
Campbell county, Kentucky, for state. 

125 tons, pipe and electric shop, Mary- 
land Dry Dock Co., Baltimore. 


Tin Plate 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 104 


Tin mill production continues at 
capacity. Non-integrated mills re- 
port better situation in semifinished 
steel, both tin bars and coiled strip, 
but there is no certainty this will 
continue. Demand for general line 
cans and miscellaneous uses is in- 
creasing as the packing season ends 
and backlogs are not diminishing. 
Some added tin plate is expected to 
be needed to replace copper, banned 
for domestic use. 

Restrictions on tin plate for oil 
and petroleum products containers 
are expected. Mills expect the win- 
ter will give opportunity for build- 
ing stocks to meet heavy spring 
demand. 


Reinforcing Bars 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 105 
Concrete bar bookings continue 


heavy, current tonnage being ac- 
cepted only with A-10 priority or 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Nov. 15 ........... 10,814 
Week ended Nov. 8 ............- 18,781 
Week ended Nov. 1 ....... Rs oe 6,230 
This week, 1940 ..........-+:-. 8,780 
Weekly averezge, 1941 .......... 14,453 
Weekly average, 1940 .........-.- 9,661 
Weekly average, Oct., 1941..... 9,894 
Total to date, 1940.........-.. 441,670 
Total to date, 1941............ 664,840 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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better. Placements are about equal 
to production capacity. Schools and 
highway jobs make up a large part 
of present demand. Contracts for 
first quarter delivery or later carry 
provision for prices in effect at time 
of shipment, although there is no 
indication of price revision. 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


5000 tons, ammonia nitrate plant and 
miscellaneous construction, Jayhawk 
Ordnance Works, Baxter Springs, Kans., 
to Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo., through F. H. McGraw Co. and 
Freete Construction Co., Pittsburg, 
Kans., joint contractors. 

800 tons, Brighton dam (127-W), Rock- 
ville, Md., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; Ambursen Engineering Co., 
contractor. 

687 tons, United States engineer office, 
South Pacific division, San Francisco 
for Wheeler Field, T. H., to West Vir- 
ginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

600 tons, storage building, naval fuel 
depot, Melville, R. I., to Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

575 tons, plant addition, Bell Aircraft 
Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; Austin Co., 
Cleveland, contractor. 

400 tons, Boeing Aircraft Co. plant addi- 
tion, Wichita, Kans., to Sheffield Steel 
Co. 

370 tons, state highway bridge, Carroll 
county, Kentucky, to Laclede Steel Co., 
St. Louis; Massman Construction Co., 
contractor. 

300 tons, factory building, Finderne, N. J., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co.; Austin Co., 
contractor. 

300 tons, switching station, Boston Edi- 
son Co., Everett, Mass., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Thomas 
O’Connor Co., Boston, contractor. 

257 tons, includes 157 tons bars and 100 
tons wire mesh, airplane engine su- 
percharger plant, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, to W. H. Pipkorn Co., 
Milwaukee; Siesel Construction Co., 
Milwaukee; contractor; bids Nov. 7. 

250 tons, service building, armory, Spring- 
fleld, Mass., to Truscon Steel Co., South 
Boston, Mass. 

250 tons, administration building, gen- 
eral depot, Atlanta, Ga., to Cosco Prod- 
ucts Co., Atlanta; A. K. Adams & Co., 
Atlanta, contractor; Decatur Iron & 
Steel Co., Decatur, Ala., awarded 
structural steel. 

185 tons, underground magazine and ord- 
nance storage facilities, MacDill field, 
Florida, to Florida Steel Products Co. 
Inc., Tampa; Paul Smith Construction 
Co., Tampa, contractor; Bushnell-Lyons 
Iron Works Inc., Tampa, awarded 69 
tons structural steel. 

180 tons, aircraft laboratory and test 
building, Wright Field, O., to Pollak 
Steel Co., Cincinnati; F. Messer & Son, 
contractors. 

170 tons, building, navy yard, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Ceco Steel Products Corp., 
New York. 

170 tons, hangar, Ford Motor Co., Wayne 
county, Michigan, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co.; Bryant & Detwiler, contractors. 

113 tons, addition, W. F. & John Barnes 
Co., Rockford, Ill., to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O. 


107 tons, addition, Whitney Chain & 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., to Scherer 
Steel Co., Hartford; Bartlett-Brainerd 
Co., Hartford, contractor. 


100 tons, housing project, Augusta, Mo., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


8000 tons, shell-loading plant, Wahoo, 
Nebr. 


3008 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, invi- 
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tation A-33457-A-1, Coram, Calif.; orig- 
inally bid Nov. 4, extended to Novy. 19. 

3000 tons, Blue Stone reservoir, Hinton, 
W. Va. 

2000 tons, Georgetown Corp. hotel, Ar- 
lington, Va. 

2000 tons, navy yard dry dock, Boston; 
J. F. Fitzgerald, contractor. 
1000 tons bars and 100 tons 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine 

town, Pa. 

717 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, In- 
vitation A-22,522-A-2, Mountain Home, 
Idaho; new bids Nov. 17. 

700 tons, Appalachian Electric Power Co. 
construction, Glen Lyn, Va. 

515 tons, bars and mesh, state highway 
projects, New York state; bids Nov. 19, 
Albany. 

447 tons, bridge, Washington and Tenth 
street, San Diego, Calif., for state: 


mesh, 
Co., Potts- 





bids Dec. 11. 
iG0 tons, navy yard storehouse, South 
Boston, Mass., Matthew Cummings, 
contractor. 
258 «tons, 
Power 
opened. 


Invitation 2388, Bonneville 
Administration, Oreg.; bids 


200 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, invita- 
tion 38158-A-1, Odair, Wash.; bids ex- 
tended to Nov. 19. 

275 tons, optical shop, Frankford arsenal, 
Philadelphia. 

209 tons, seven highway bridges, King 
county, Washington; bids to state high- 
way department, Olympia, Wash., 
Nov. 25. 

200 tons, Invitation G-832, Watertown 
arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 

200 tons, building, Iowa Packing Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa; new bids Nov. 15. 

170 tons, Alaska, War Department, 


n- 











NEEDLE BEARINGS 
SIMPLIFY DESIGN, 
CUT FRICTION FOR 
PIERCE GOVERNOR 
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“FRICTION LAG IS BEING 
‘BLITZED’ by Torrington 
Needle Bearings in many 
Pierce Governors where the 
critical demands of defense 
needs require friction-free 
operation,” says Maynard 
Ra Heacox, of the Pierce 
Governor Company. Shown 
at left is an installation on 
a LeRoi gasoline engine. 
Other advantages are low 
cost, easy installation and 
efficient lubrication. 


“TO MEET RIGID WEIGHT 
AND SPACE limitations, 
Needle Bearings are used 
on the flyball weight pivots,” 
adds Mr. Heacox. Here 
these compact bearings 
occupy no more space than 
ordinary bushings, yet sub- 
stantially reduce oscillation 
friction. And they are used 
also on valve and rocker 
shafts where they provide 
an exceptionally high radial 
load capacity. 


Perhaps a small, lightweight, anti-friction bearing can give your product valuable 
advantages. Remember that Torrington Needle Bearings take no more space than 
bushings, yet provide exceptionally high load capacity with a minimum of wear and 
attention. Write for Catalog No. 110 and find out the complete details about this 
compact, low-cost bearing. Our Engineering Department will be glad to answer any 
questions. For information on Needle Bearings to be used in heavier service, write 
our associate, Bantam Bearings Corporation, South Bend, Indiana, for Booklet 1 o4X. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S. A. « 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit 


Cleveland 


Chicago Los Angeles London, England 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING 





vitation 
Nov. 21 

165 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, Invi- 
tation 48,902-A, Friant, Calif.; bids 
Nov. 12 

160 tons, bridge over Salt Creek, Lincoln, 
Ill 

140 tons, various concrete’ structures, 
Snyder county, Pennsylvania; bids to 
state highway department, Harrisburg, 
Pa., Dec. 12. 

132 tons, Alaska, War Department, in- 
vitation 869-42-183; bids to Seattle 


Nov. 21. 

106 tons, superstructure, low-lift pump- 
ing station, filter building and admin- 
istration building, South district filtra- 
tion plant, Chicago, for City of Chi- 
cago; bids Nov. 21. 


100 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, invita- 
tion 48906A, Friant, Calif.; bids Nov 14. 


100 tons, various concrete structures, 





896-41-180; bids to Seattle 


--Every type of Herringbone 


Monroe county, Pennsylvania; bids to 
state highway department, Harrisburg, 
Pa., Dec. 12. 

100 tons, mesh, highway project, route 
44, section 12, Pennsville to Hood Road, 
New Jersey; Versaggi Bros. Construc- 
tiion Co., Wildwood, N. J., low, $134,- 
527.70, bids Nov. 7, Trenton, N. J. 


Pig Iron 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 106 


Pig iron shipments in November 
closely parallel those of October 
and consumers for the most part 
are being given sufficient for their 
needs. Complaints of small supply 
are less frequent as the allocation 
plan proceeds and distribution is 
more equitable. Foundries unable 


to obtain usual scrap supply are 





Speed Reducer that you might need 


ONES Herringbone, Gear Speed Reducers are built in a 
wide range of ratios and ratings to cover every. require- 
ment. Single (Type SH) reducers in standard ratios range from 


1.25 to 1 up to 11 to 1 in ratings from 1.3 to 440 H.P. Double 
(Type DH) reducers are built in standard ratios from 10.9 to 1 
up to 72 to 1 in ratings from 0.5 to 275 H.P. The triple reduction 
reducers (Type TH) cover a range of ratios from 86.9 to 1 up 
to 355.8 to 1 in ratings from 0.3 to 78 H.P. 


All these reducers have heat treated gears, ground shafts 
and are mounted with anti-friction bearings throughout. Cast 
iron bases are available for all variations of motor assembly. 
Liberal stocks are carried to facilitate shipments. 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
4437 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, IIL 


HERE'S THE LATEST INFORMATION 


Since 1890 


Ones 


HERRINGBONE — WORM — SPUR— GEAR SPEED REDUCERS 
CUT AND MOLDED TOOTH GEARS—V-BELT SHEAVES 
ANTI-FRICTION PILLOW BLOCKS—PULLEYS 


about the application of 
Herringbone Reducers 


This new128 page catalog of Jones 
Herringbone Reducers presents a 
vast amount of 
Herringbone Reduction Units. Ilus- 
trations show a broad range of her- 
ringbone reducer applications and 
the technical information shows how 
to select reducers for all conditions 
accordance with the 
A.G.M.A. recommended practice. 


Write for your free copy of this valuable treatise 


of service in 





data relating to 


Double Reduction 
Type DH 












Triple Reduction 
Type TH 
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asking for larger pig iron alloca- 
tion to make up the lack. Relatively 
little foundry interruption has oc- 
curred though the margin often is 
narrow. 

Many melters able to obtain work 
for defense find their problem much 
easier but to the same degree those 
without preferred status find dif- 
ficulty. Effect of allocations has 
been to equalize inventories and 
most melters now have little on 
hand beyond immediate needs. 

Movement of pig iron into the 
New Jersey and Philadelphia dis- 
tricts is somewhat complicated by 
shortage of barges on the New 
York state canal, affecting Buffalo 
iron. Shortage is attributed to rush 
of grain to tidewater before the 
canal freezes. Some Buffalo iron 
will move by all-rail, at added cost 
to the consumer. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 108 


Dominant feature of the steel and 
iron scrap market is scarcity, all 
consuming districts being affected. 
Not only is current supply far be- 
low consumption but reserves are 
small and are being depleted by 
constant inroads to maintain steel 
production. In many cases plant 
operation is maintained on a day- 
to-day basis with threat. of curtail- 
ment ever present. Open hearths 
already shut down are unable to 
obtain sufficient material to resume 
and further shortening is seen defi- 
nitely within a few weeks. 

In Chicago supply will not sup- 
port full production beyond the end 
of the year and some shortening is 
expected soon after Dec. 1. Some 
tonnage is being diverted from that 
area to the Wheeling district on or- 
ders of the government. The gov- 
ernor of Illinois has ordered a drive 
to collect scrap from homes, farms 
and industrial sources. 

St. Louis district melters have 
from ten days to four weeks supply, 
Foundries there have less scrap 
in stock than steel mills, except for 
one operation, which has a supply 
for four or five months. Shipment 
of remote scrap, which showed an 
increase a fortnight ago, has de- 
creased to a trickle. Floods in the 
Southwest is one cause. 

Buffalo steelmakers were aided 
recently by boat shipments from 
the head of the lakes but close of 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per pound, to consumers 
fo.b. shipping point 
Tungsten Types 
For each 1% tungsten contained 
Solid scrap containing over 12%...1.80c 


Solid scrap containing 5 to 12%....1.60 
Turnings, millings containing 
TRE ab. a eee ab Oa Sembee 8 1.40 


Turnings, millings, solids under 5% .1.25 


Molybdenum Types 
Solid scrap, not less than 7% mo- 
lybdenum, 0.50 vanadium ...... 12.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis. . .10.50 
Solid scrap, not less than 3% mo- 
lybdenum, 4% tungsten, 0.50 
I ile (Sain cvs sentence baie 13.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis... .11.50 
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navigation within a short time will 
cut off this source, with mills scanti- 
ly supplied. The leading mill al- 
ready has taken off five open hearths 
and expects to drop others soon. 

Date for return of scrap ques- 
tionnaires has been extended five 
days, to Nov. 20, to be filed with the 
Bureau of Mines, which has been 
handling similar questionnaires for 
some time. The new forms, which 
cover greater detail, are to be filed 
by brokers and consumers. Price 
information is being requested from 
consumers only. 

The price situation continues 
mixed, most mill buyers adhering 
to the price ceiling while many 
foundry consumers are said to be 
paying premiums. Foundry grades 
are particularly scarce and it is 
common practice for consumers to 
buy directly from small collectors, 
taking in material in truck and 
wagon loads as quickly as accumu- 
jated. 

Some confusion has developed as 
to when the 50-cent commission may 
be applied under the price regula- 
tion. Interpretations of OPA ap- 
parently are that no such commis- 
sion can be charged where scrap is 
drawn from the seller’s own stock, 
whether he be a producer or a yard 
man. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle—Demand for steel items 
has eased during the last fortnight, 
due in some measure to the weld- 
ers’ strike, now settled. However, 
production at shipyards and fab- 
ricatinzg plants has been retarded. 
Rolling mills have a four to six- 
month backlog, which is now de- 
clining as no new business, except 
for defense agencies, is being ac- 
cepted. Some fabricating plants 
are nearing the end of their back- 
logs. 

Preliminary construction is sched- 
uled this month on the 90,000,000- 
pound per annum aluminum reduc- 
tion plant to be built at Troutdale, 
Oreg.. by Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica. Word from Washington is that 
OPM Officials have selected a 100- 
acre site at Fairview, Oreg., near 
Troutdale, on which it is proposed 
to erect a $20,000,000, 60.000.000- 
pounds a year, aluminum fabricat- 
ing plant. Spokane reports a site 
close to that city has been selected 
for the site of another proposed 
aluminum plant. 

Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, has 
an additional war department con- 
tract at $189,217 for furnishing 
plane parts. 

Washington Iron Works, Seattle, 
is building gantrv cranes for Puget 
Sound navy yard under a $288,800 
award, involving 500 tons or more 
of shapes. Colby Steel & Engineer- 
ing Co., Seattle, and Wagner Whirl- 
er Derrick Co., New York, are low 
to the navy for fabricating drydock 
cranes, involving probablv 2000 tons 
or more, under six schedules. 


Receipts of scrap have increased 
slightly in the last ten days. 


Freight adjustments are expected 
to give California mills entry into 
Southern Oregon while Northern 
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Oregon will probably be able to 
ship to Seattle. Cast iron scrap is 
scarce and foundries are struggling 
under a handicap of insufficient 
raw materials. 

San Francisco — Featuring the 
week was award of a wind tunnel 
at Moffett Field, Calif., to Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., calling 
for 9000 tons of plates and 5000 tons 
of shapes. Both the plate and struc- 
tural markets were active and 9575 
tons of plates were placed, bringing 
the aggregate for the year to 563,- 
240 tons, compared with 183,911 tons 
for the corresponding period in 1940. 

Most fabricators on the Pacific 
Coast have heavy backlogs and are 
unable to quote on private projects. 








Judson-Pacific Co. secured 275 tons 
for a plate shop for Richmond Ship- 
building Co., Richmond, Calif., and 
apparently is low on 2000 tons for 
three warehouses for the naval sup- 
ply depot, Oakland, Calif. Two ship- 
fitters’ buildings at the navy yard, 
Mare Island, originally scheduled 
for structural steel, will be built of 
wood. Bookings totaled 6773 tons 
and brought the aggregate for the 
year to 564,343 tons, compared with 
316,933 tons for the same period a 
year ago. 

Practically every reinforcing bar 
mill is out of the market on inquir- 
ies from private sources. West Vir- 
ginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
booked an order for 687 tons for 





Manganese and Alloy Steel 
CASTINGS 


FROM % 


TO 1000 POUNDS 


Produced in our modernly equipped found- 
ry from electric furnace steel and heat- 
treated in automatically controlled gas- 


fired furnaces. 


Weare in position to manufacture special- 
ties made of manganese and alloy steel 
castings and invite concerns to write us 


about their requirements. 


INVVN Xl U8 Hck Me) 


New Brighton, Pa. 
(Pittsburgh Districh) 











ARE WE 


MANUFACTURING 
TURNINGS ? 


LOOK AT THESE FIGURES 
ON THAT LAST SHAFT WE 
BORED! 





@ Use BISCO Tool Steel Tubing 
and stop the waste of costly steel. 
At 40c a pound, this company had 
$17.20 worth of turnings to sweep 
up. Defense needs the time, labor 
and 
necessarily lost through milling a 


materials which are un- 


solid bar. 


BISCO 
hardening 
standard sizes. When cut to your 


Oil- 


stocked in 


Non-shrinkable, 
Tubes are 


specifications, they are ready for 
use as ring dies, bushings, spacers, 
etc. 


Ease your struggle for greater 
defense production at lower cost. 
and 
Steel 


Conserve time, manpower 


machine-power. Use Tool 


Tubing! 


Free Catalog on Request 
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the United States engineer office, 
South Pacific division, for delivery 
at Wheeler Field, T. H. Awards to- 
taled 1722 tons, bringing the aggre- 
gate to date to 155,959 tons, com- 
pared with 152,587 tons for the same 
period last year. 

Pacific Bridge Co. has booked nine 
small cargo vessels for the Mari- 
time Commission, 248 feet long, 42- 
foot beam and 22-foot depth. They 
will require 1080 tons of plates and 
720 tons of shapes. This is the 
first time this company has taken 
a contract for ships. 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont.— While steelmak- 
ing facilities in Canada are produc- 
ing at capacity, supply of finished 
and semifinished materials is fall- 
ing farther behind in meeting war 
demand and supplies to non-essen- 
tial industry are being reduced con- 
tinually. Further expansion in 
Canada’s shipbuilding program was 
announced by C. D. Howe, minister 
of munitions and supply, during the 
past week, when he made special 
reference to new contracts for war- 
ship construction. It is stated that 
about 75 per cent of plate require- 
ments will have to be imported 
from the United States. Steel Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., is 
preparing to operate its plate mill 
at capacity but to do this it may 
be necessary to curtail output in 
some other departments as_ the 
company has not sufficient steel to 
maintain all out production on all 
rolling milis. The plate mill of Do- 
minion Steel & Coal Co. Ltd., Syd- 
ney, N. S., will be put in production 
as soon as electrical equipment has 
been installed, and will add further 
to Canada’s plate output. 

Inquiries for sheets are heavy, 
but mills, with backlogs that will 
absorb all production for months, 
are not accepting orders except 
through government channels. 

Mill representatives state that 
deliveries on merchant bars are be- 
ing extended into 1942 and most 
current buying is directly associat- 
ed with the war effort. Present de- 
mand far exceeds supply. 

The government is continuing its 
wartime construction program, and 
while much of the work now under- 
way consists of wood buildings, 
there is growing demand for struc- 
tural shapes. Structural awards for 
the past week totaled approximate- 
ly 9500 tons, with pending work in- 


volving about 12,000 tons. For the 
government’s proposed $9,000,000 
ordnance plant, it is estimated 


about 6000 tons of steel will be re- 
quired. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 107 


London—(By Cable)—Iron and 
steel situation in Great Britain 
shows slight change and little delay 
is experienced in deliveries on war 
contracts. Demand for special steels 
shows constant expansion. Black 
sheets are in steady demand. Tin 
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A genuine in- 
terest in your 
comfort by 
everyone from 
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doorman. 
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Deep beds, 
crisp linen, 
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dancing, or 
calm quiet if 


you prefer. 


Convenience that saves time and 
money. Hotel Cleveland adjoins 
the Union Terminal and 
Terminal Garage, and is 
next door to everything 
youll want to see in 


Cleveland. 
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e Light Copper 
Nonferrous Metal Prices Pe A a i Re aaa oi 
Cuitins Anti- Cleveland ... 8.00 
“Electro, Lake, S Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony Nickel Pag pte eas eee oe oo 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num  ~<Amer._ Cath- » LOUIS ...-.---ees ; 
Nov. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes Light Brass 
1-14 1200 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 5.85 5.70 8.25 15.00 14.00 35.00 Cleveland 6.00-6.25 
Chicago 6.00-6.25 
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Anodes Composition Brass Turnings 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, 1. c. 1 13.25 
Me: a ra 18.12 PPT Oc 2 ek nd bp athe dele dec ee Standard No. 12 aluminum 14.50 





plate mills remaining in operation 
are busy on domestic requirements. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Based on a Washing- 
ton report, available copper supplies 
this month will fall about 22,000 
tons short of covering direct mili- 
tary and Lend«Lease requirements. 
Direct allocation of scarce defense 
metals will be effected within three 
months, says Donald Nelson, direc- 
tor of priorities. 

Copper—Refined stocks rose last 
month to 67,260 tons from 63,670 as 
deliveries held steady at 121,313 
tons and refined output rose to 86,- 
617 tons. 

Lead—OPM may take over direct 
allocation of all lead supplies under 
proposed SPAB program. American 
Smelting & Refining Co. is reopen- 
ing its Murray, Utah, smelter. 


Zine—The 25 per cent increase in 
U. S. zine smelter output in the past 
year has gone a long way toward 
assuring ample supplies for defense 
and substantial supplies for nonde- 
fense use. 

Tin—Offerings were small since 
the cost of importing metal from 
the Far East remained in excess of 
the 52-cent maximum selling price 
here. 


Equipment 


Boston—Crane contracts totaling 
several million dollars have been 
placed for shipyards and Boston 
and Portsmouth, N. H., navy yards, 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. 
Paul, booked eight 20-ton jib 
cranes; A. M. Meyerstein, Brook- 
lyn, screw luffing mechanisms for 
dry dock cranes, Brooklyn and re- 
volving crane superstructure for 
the floating unit HercuLes, Bos- 
ton; Orton Crane & Shovel Co., 
Chicago, locomotive cranes _ for 
various yards, including five 40- 
ton and three 25-ton for Ports- 
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In this period of emergency, when Na- 
tional Defense takes precedence, many 
find it possible to use new production 
standards on new or substitute materials. 

We know from experience that many 
users of shaped wire have been able to 
adapt standard production shapes to re- 
place shapes that require special mill runs. 

The shapes shown above suggest a few 
of the many which are standard that 
PAGE turns out—widths up to %” and 
end section areas to approximately .250 
square inches. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
MONESSEN, PENNSYLVANIA 


In Business for Your Safety 





PAGE HI-TENSILE “F” 


High speed welding, a 
shield-arc type elec- 
trode for vertical, hori- 
zontal or overhead. 


PAGE HI-TENSILE "C”’ 


A shield-arc type elec- 
trode for maximum 
strength, penetration 
and uniformity—verti- 
cal, horizontal or over- 
head welding. 


PAGE-ALLEGHENY 
STAINLESS 


Shield-arc type elec- 
trodes from which you 
can select one that will 
give you weld metal in 
welds that equals the 
stainless you weld. 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 








mouth, N. H.; Shepard-Niles Crane 
& Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., 
two electric traveling bridge cranes, 
Brooklyn. These contracts were 
placed by bureau of yards and 
docks, Navy Department, with addi- 
being 


tional large requirements 

allocated. Crane builders are heav- 
ily sold ahead, those erecting 
bridge units having backlogs 


through next year in several in- 
stances. 

New York—Machine tool orders 
are up sharply to record peaks 
with indications this is the begin- 
ning of tremendous additional buy- 


ing, a result of armament pro- 
gram expansion, which in some 
cases will be doubled. Contracts 


are being placed for bomber en- 


gine plant equipment and combat 
tank builders are placing large or- 
ders for tools. Bearings manufac- 
turers are buying heavily to pre- 
pare for substantial increase in 
needs for aircraft and other de- 
fense needs. Torpedo manufacture 
requires many precision tools to be 
placed through the Newport, R. L., 
station, a large can-making com- 
pany having a contract to fabri- 
cate the units in the Mid West. 
Heavy inquiry is coming out for 
machines for production of anti- 


aircraft artillery, a supplemental 
contract to move through the 
Watervliet, N. Y., arsenal; Rari- 


tan, N. J., arsenal is closing on 
202 lathes of various types and 34 
tourteen-inch heavy-duty shapers. 
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(Concluded from Page 25) 


giving thought to production of low 
carbon pig iron for the foundry 
trade. 

Improved cupola equipment al- 
lowing for more efficient melting 
has been an outstanding factor in 
gray iron foundry practice. More at- 
tention also is being given to control 
of all molding sand properties. Zir- 
con sand cores have been remark- 
ably successful in heavy metal sec- 
tions where burning-in creates a 
cleaning problem. 

“Outstanding developments during 
recent years in gray iron have been 
in the metal itself,” said Dr. Lorig. 
“Through control of carbon and sili- 
con contents and of structure, un- 
alloyed irons are now being made 
consistently, in some foundries, with 
tensile strengths well over 40,000 
pounds per square inch. Influence of 
carbon predominates over al] other 
constituents. The gray iron industry 
also has available certain control 
practices, which improve iron qual- 
ity by providing better arrangement 
of graphite, resulting in higher and 
more consistent physical properties 
and better resistance to growth, 
wear and galling.” 


Alloying Elements Introduced 


Introduction of alloying elements 
in cast iron has helped to make the 
industry high-strength conscious, 
promoting sound growth in manu- 
facture and use of irons whose 
strengths far exceed what previous- 
ly was the rule. 

A few foundries are producing 
short-cycle malleable, by applica- 
tion of the accelerating effect of 
higher silicon contents and higher 
annealing temperatures. That re- 
quires careful supervision of melt- 
ing, a close raw materials check, 
and good annealing furnaces and 
practice. Some short-cycle malleable 
irons are malleablized fully in less 
than 15 hours as compared with 
regular annealing cycles of 75 to 125 
hours. Varicus so-called pearlitic 
malleable irons are available, but 
they are being produced on a rela- 
tively small scale as yet, Dr. Lorig 
said. 

Recent innovation is continuous 
casting of steel as practiced at the 
Ford plant. That is being done by 
utilizing electric holding furnaces 
for the metal and conveyors which 
bring molds direct to the pcuring 
spouts. The system not only saves 
time but also produces more uni- 
form castings because the metal of 
uniform composition is delivered at 
uniform temperature. 

@ Steel castings production in Sep- 
tember totaled 118,543 net tons, 
compared with 117,703 tons’ in 
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August and 64,122 tons in Septem- 
ber, 1940, the Bureau of the Census 
reports, Production for nine months 
totaled 944,632 tons, against 547,- 
007 tons in the corresponding period 
last year. 


Illinois Manufacturers 
Nominate Officers 


@ Sterling Morton, secretary, Mor- 
ton Salt Co., Chicago, has been 
nominated president, Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association. He is now 
treasurer, chairman of the interna- 
tional relations committee and a 
member of the policy committee. 
Mr. Morton has been president, Tele- 
type Corp., and is a director, Elgin 
National Watch Co. 


H. G. Myers, president and gen- 
eral manager,. Gardner-Denver Co., 
Quincy, Ill., is the nominee for sec- 
ond vice president. 

Nominations for directors include 
Kenneth Curtis, Curtis Lighting Co., 
Chicago; M. F. Dunne, Pyott Found- 
ry & Machine Co., Chicago; Howard 
Goodman, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chica- 
go; Alfred Kauffman, Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago; R. F. Rucker, Aluminum 
Ore Co., East St. Louis, Ill.; E. B. 
Sherwin, Chicago Hardware Found- 
ry Co., North Chicago, IIl.; A. J. Wil- 
son, General Time Instruments 
Corp., LaSalle, Ill.; W. M. Wood, 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
Co., Decatur, Ill.; and H. C. Wright, 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago. 

Election will be held Dec. 9 in con- 
nection with the association’s an- 
nual banquet at the Stevens hotel. 
Over 2000 are expected to attend. 
Speakers will be Sen. Walter F. 
George, Georgia, chairman of the 
senate finance committee, and 
Charles F. Kettering, vice president, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit. 


‘In Time of War, 
Prepare for Peace’’ 


@ Planning now for the post-war 
period was advocated by Luis Gib- 
son, the George H. Gibson Co., New 
York, before a recent meeting of 
the Philadelphia chapter, American 
Society of Tool Engineers. 

“In the post war scramble for 
business those enterprises offering 
the most to the user for the least 
in purchase price will come out on 
top... . Regardless of whether the 
wheels of industry have been re- 
tarded or accelerated, competition 
will be keen. New products, new 
processes and new materials will 
appear. . 

“There is no question but that 
we will turn from looking for ma- 
terial to looking for orders as soon 
as the mad rush of war is over. 
There is no question but that, in the 
meantime, we will lose customers 
to other companies who can supply 
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while we cannot, and that new pur- 
chasing officials, unfamiliar with 
our products, will come into of- 
fices of influence. The very fact 
that our salesmen are not selling 
will break established contacts. Yet, 
when the war is over, you may 
give thanks for any customers re- 
tained.” 

Mr. Gibson insisted it is not too 
early to prepare for the aftermath. 
“Prepare your mind to anticipate 
changed conditions,” .%e cdavised. 
“Prepare your product to serve bet- 
ter, at lower cost. Prepare your 
prospects to look to you for help, 

















now and later. Prepare your mar- 
kets to change methods, if neces- 
sary, in order to accept the im- 
proved product.” 


Westinghouse Division 
Faces Full Load in 1942 


@ Orders for defense goods already 
on hand and in prospect promise a 
full manufacturing load and success- 
ful operation in 1942 of Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co.’s Mer- 
chandising Division, it was reported 
last week by B. W. Clark, vice presi- 
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dent. This in spite of emergency 
curtailment in production of elec- 
trical appliances due to direct orders 
from Washington and to shortages 
in critical materials, he explained. 

Although “bending every effort” 
to defense work, the division will be 
ready with plans and products to 
serve the tremendous market which 
will be starved for adequate sup- 
plies of household appliances when 
peace comes, said Mr. Clark. Mean- 
while, with backlog on all types of 
household appliances highest in the 
division’s history, it is inevitable 
that during the present emergency 
“we shall fall far short of meeting 
the normal demand.” 

Among defense items manufac- 
tured by this division of Westing- 
house are antitank shells, binocu- 
lars, bomb fuses and air-condition- 
ing systems for factories. 


Republic Installs Electric 
Furnace in 52 Hours 


@ Republic Steel Corp. recently in. 
Stalled a 50-ton electric furnace at 
its Canton, O., plant in the remark. 
able time of 52 hours, ready for op- 
eration. Its first electric furnace, 
installed less than two years ago, 
required 166 hours. This is the 
eighth 50-ton furnace added to its 
facilities since early in 1940 and 
gives electric steel capacity of 700,- 
000 tons per year, compared with 
146,000 tons at the end of 1939. 


Steel Corp. Shipments 
In October Set Record 


@ Finished steel shipped in October 
by United States Steel Corp. totaled 
1,851,279 net tons, an all-time record, 
97,614 tons greater than the prior 
record, 1,753,665 tons, made in Au- 
gust. Shipments were 187,052 tons, 
11.24 per cent greater than in Sep- 
tember; 278,871 tons, 17.74 per cent, 
over October, 1940. 

Shipments for ten months were 
16,988,715 tons, an increase of 4,982,- 
580 tons, 41.5 per cent, over 12,006,- 








135 tons in’ the same period last 
year. 
(Inter-company shipments not included) 
Net Tons 
1941 1940 1939 1938 
Jan. 1,682,454 1,145,592 870,866 570,264 
Feb. 1,548,451 1,009,256 747,427 522,395 
March 1,720,366 931.905 845,108 627,047 
April 1,687,674 907,904 771,752 550,551 
May 1,745,295 1,084,057 795,689 509,811 
June 1,668,637 1,209,684 807,562 524,994 
July 1,666,667 1,296,887 745,364 484,611 
Aug. 1,753,665 1,455,604 885,636 615,521 
Sept 1,664,227 1,392,838 1,086,683 635,645 
Oct. 1,851,279 1,572,408 1,345,855 730,312 
Nov. weeeee-s- 1,425,352 1,406,205 749,328 
Dec. te. eeeees 1,544,623 1,443,969 765,868 
Total, by 
Mos. . 14,976,110 11,752,116 7,286,347 
Adjust- 
ment +37,639 *44,865 129,159 
Total . 15,013,749 11,707,251 7,315,506 
tIncrease. *Decrease. 
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Ohio 


AKRON, O.—A. A. Hoffman Co., 800 
Patterson avenue, is building an addition 
to its factory at 318 Perdue court. 


CINCINNATI—Queen City Steel Treat- 
ing Co. and Cincinnati Mine Machinery 
Co. will build a one-story addition for 
use as a machine shop and steel treat- 
ing plant. Cost $20,000. 


CLEVELAND—Ohio Tool Co., 3160 
West 106th street, will enlarge manufac- 
turing space by 5400 square feet at cost 
of $25,000. Lester E. Butzman is presi- 
dent. 

CLEVELAND—Bishop & Babcock Mfg. 
Co., Fred N. Mizer, president, 4901 Hamil- 
ton avenue, plans construction of a $35,- 





Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 112 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 113 in this issue. 





000 furnace building for manufacture of 
small shells. Plant will be located on 
East Fifty-fifth street near the lake front 
and will be equipped with hardening fur- 
nace and quenching pits. 


CLEVELAND—A. W. Hecker Co., 1976 
East Sixty-sixth street, will purchase 
machinery and equipment for manufac- 
ture of aircraft parts, under a lease 
agreement with Defense Plant Corp. Cost 
estimated at $199,130. 


CLEVELAND — Broden Construction 
Co., 22800 Lakeland boulevard, E. J. 
Keller, secretary, is having plans pre- 
pared for a $30,000 addition, 50 x 172 
feet. 

COLUMBUS, O. — Denison Engineering 
Co., 119 West Chestnut street, will build 
a plant with 50,000 square feet of floor 
space. The company is producing de- 
fense equipment, including shell-loading 
presses, testing equipment for airplane 
spark plugs, crankshafts, gun recoils and 
presses for assembling gas shells. 


LORAIN, O.—City water department 
will install two boiler units and auxil- 
iary equipment in waterworks station. 
Will ask bids soon. 

LORAIN, O.—American Crucible Prod- 
ucts Co., 1305 Oberlin avenue, has a 
lease agreement with Defense Plant Corp. 
for purchase of machinery and equip- 
ment valued at $20,348 for use in manu- 
facture of aircraft precision-machined 
parts. 

NEW PHILADELPHIA, O.—Plant, ma- 
chinery, equipment and steel of Mid-West 
Aero Mfg. Corp. will be sold at public 
auction Nov. 18, 10:30 a.m., by Samuel L. 
Winternitz & Co., 38 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Connecticut 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn.—Peerless Alumi- 
num Castings Co. will erect one-story, 
65 x 144-foot foundry addition. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. — Bridgepért 
Rolling Mills Co. will build a mill to be 
financed by Defense Plant Corp. Cost 
$110,000. 


FAIRFIELD, CONN.—Rolock Inc., Sta- 
tion street, Southport, Conn., R. P. Wells, 
president, will build one-story 100 x 100- 
foot and two-story 24 x 40-foot plants 
on Kingshighway. Contract has been 
let to Burr Barry, Fairfield, at about 
$56,000. Lyons & Mather, 211 State street, 
Bridgeport, Conn., are architects. (Noted 
July 28.) 

MERIDEN, CONN.—Cuno Engineering 
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Corp. will erect two-story addition, 45 x 
100 feet, to cost over $65,000 with equip- 
ment. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Union Mfg. 
Co. will build one-story addition, 30 x 
160 feet. Cost close to $40,000 with equip- 
ment. 


Maine 


SOUTH PORTLAND, ME.—South Port- 
land Ship Building Corp. will build five 
additions, including one-story assembling 
works, 75 x 475 feet; one-story welding 
shop, 15 x 42 feet; one-story gate house, 


21.x 25 feet; one-story storage and dis- 


tributing building, 75 x 450 feet, two- 
story administration building, 30 x 55 
feet. Cost over $350,000 with equipment. 


New Hampshire 


LACONIA, N. H.—Scott & Williams 
Inc. will erect an aircraft equipment 
manufacturing plant, to be financed by 
Defense Plant Corp. 


New York 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Vulecan Proofing 
Co., 5622 First avenue, has plans by 


William Higginson & Sons, 101 Park av- 

enue, New York, for altering two-story 

factory. Estimated cost $50,000. 
BUFFALO—Universal 
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fining Corp., 2548 Elmwood avenue, plans 
erection of smelting plant at cost of 
$500,000. 

NEW YORK—South American Steel 
Products Co. Inc. has been incorporated 
with $20,000 capital by George Muchnie, 
1270 Sixth avenue, New York. 


NEW YORK—Browning Precision Too! 
Co. Inc. has been formed to manufacture 
tools, dies, machines, etc., by Henry 
Schwartz, 135 Broadway, New York. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Staynew Filter 
Corp., 25 Leighton avenue, will build 170 
x 250-foot factory, costing $175,000. S. 
Firestone, 59 South avenue, engineer. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Symington Gould 
Corp. is considering building a foundry 


at cost of $500,000. 

TUPPER LAKE, N. Y.—Artomatic Ma- 
chinery Corp. has been organized with 
$50,000 capital, by Ralph Hastings, Tup- 
per Lake. 

WHEATFIELD, N. Y.—Bell Aircraft 
Corp., 2050 Elmwood avenue, Buffalo, 
will install electric power equipment in 
additions to its branch plant here. En- 
tire project will cost about $8,456,200. 


New Jersey 


CAPE MAY, N. J.—Northwest Magne- 
site Corp., Farmers building, Pittsburgh, 
plans construction of magnesite factory 
here, to cost about $1,000,000. 


HOLLAND, N. J.—New Jersey Power 
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& Light Co., 38 Main street, will build 
steel power plant addition. E. M. Gil- 
bert Engineering Corp., 412 Washington 
street, Reading, Pa., engineer. 


Pennsylvania 


ALIQUIPPA, PA.—National Can Co., 
110 East Forty-second street, New York, 
plans installation of electric power equip- 
ment in new plant here, reported to cost 
$375,000. (Noted Oct. 20). 


CHESTER, PA.—Penn Steel Casting 
Co. will install electric power equipment 
in connection with rebuilding portion of 
plant destroyed by fire. 


CORRY, PA.—Ajax Iron Works will 
soon take bids for 9000-square-foot ad- 
dition to plant, and moving and re-erect- 
ing a 10,000-square-foot building. 


DANVILLE, PA.—American Swedo Iron 
Corp. will make improvements to iron 
and steel plant and also build additions. 
Cost estimated at $40,000. 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. — Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. is preparing 
plans for an addition to welding shop 
and loading platform at Homewood 
works. 


ERIE, PA.—Erie Lighting Co. will in- 
Stall turbine-generating unit, high pres- 
sure boiler and auxiliary equipment in 
expansion of local steam-electric gen- 
erating station. Entire project to cost 
over $2,500,000. 


MEADVILLE, PA.—United States War 
Department will soon complete negotia- 
tions through Defense Plant Corp. for 
financing a $40,000,000 ordnance plant 
seven miles outside Meadville, to be 
called Keystone Ordnance Works. 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Falcon Tool Co., 12502 
Greiner, will erect a new tool shop. L. B. 
Jameson, Hamtramck, Mich., architect. 


DETROIT—National Broach & Machine 
Co., 11455 Shoemaker, has awarded con- 
tract to Barton-Malow Co., 1900 East 
Jefferson, for addition and alterations 
to factory. Estimated cost $32,600. 


DETROIT—Briggs Mfg. Co. has award- 
ed general contract to W. E. Wood Co., 
Detroit, for construction of turret manu- 
facturing plant, to be erected at Outer 
Drive and Mt. Elliott avenue. Estimated 
cost $8,800,000. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. — Extruded 
Metals Defense Corp., Belding, Mich., re- 
cently organized unit of Extruded Met- 
als Inc., plans installation of electric 
power equipment in plant here for pro- 
duction of aluminum alloy products, com- 
prising about 250,000 square feet of floor 
space. Total cost of plant and equipment 
is estimated at $6,266,000. 


LANSING, MICH.—Shoecraft, Drury & 
McNamee, engineers, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
have completed plans for construction 
of a $75,000 addition to sewage treat- 
ment plant here. 


Illinois 


DIXON, ILL.—Illinois Northern Utili- 
ties Co. will spend about $6,000,000 on a 
50,000-kilowatt turbogenerating power 
plant here. 


FRANKLIN PARK, ILL.—Continental 
Can Co., 4633 West Grand avenue, Chi- 
cago, plans construction of a $1,500,000 
can factory here. The building is to be 
one and two-story, 400 x 1000 feet. 


MATTOON, ILL.—Atlas Imperial Die- 
sel Engine Co. has awarded general con- 
tract to R. Hart, Mattoon, for an addi- 
tion to its plant here. Cost will exceed 
$40,000. 


ROCHELLE, ILL.—Whitecomb Locomo- 
tive Co., 80 East Jackson boulevard, Chi- 
cago, has awarded contract for a one- 
story factory addition to cost about 
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$50,000, to E. L. Hallbauer Construction 
Co., 452 West Belden avenue, Chicago, 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON — Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, will 
take bids until Nov. 21, schedule 9393, 
90 air compressors, delivery, Washington, 
D. C.; schedule 9401, two diesel marine 
engines, with spare parts and tools, de- 
livery Washington, D. C.; Nov. 25, sched- 
ule 9382, six motor-driven horizontal, 
boring, drilling and milling machines, 
delivery Philadelphia, Mare Island, 
Calif., and Hunters Point, Calif.; Nov. 28, 
schedule 9394, 68 electric arc welding 
sets. 


Mississippi 


COLLINS, MISS.—REA has allotted 
$2,100,000 to South Mississippi Electric 
Power Association, O. L. Watson, presi- 
dent, to finance construction of trans- 
mission lines and generating facilities. 

HATTIESBURG, MISS. — Mississippi 
Power Co., L. P. Sweatt, vice president, 
Gulfport, Miss., will erect 20,000-kilo- 
watt steam electric generating plant. 


Tennessee 


CORDOVA, TENN.—wNational Fireworks 
Distributing Co., 3169 Johnson avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn., has received $300,000 
building permit for construction of a 
munitions plant here, 


Louisiana 


WESTWEGO, LA.—Defense Plant Corp. 
has authorized execution of lease agree- 
ment with Avondale Marine Ways Inc. to 
provide for purchase of machinery and 
equipment at cost of $116,000 for build- 
ing naval vessels. 


West Virginia 


FAIRMONT, W. VA. Westinghouse 
Eiectric & Mfg. Co. has been authorized 
by Defense Plant Corp. to construct a 
$1,000,000 plant here for manufacturing 
electronic tubes for the Army and Navy. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—United States 
engineer’s office will take bids until 





+ « Results are what count, and the 
performance record of this wire rope 
continues to make and hold friends. 


10:00 a.m., Dec. 2, for furnishing labor 
and material and performing all work 
on construction of Thirty-fifth street, 
Richmond street and Oak street pumping 
stations. 


Virginia 


ROANOKE, VA.—Prest-O-Lite Co. Inc., 
a unit of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
New York, plans to erect an acetylene 
manufacturing plant here. 


Arkansas 


DARDANELLE, ARK, — Planters Com- 
press Co. will rebuild its compress. Es- 
timated cost $45,000. 


Wisconsin 


OSHKOSH, WIS.-—Wisconsin Axle 
Corp. will build factory addition, costing 
approximately $40,000. 


WATERLOO, WIS.—Water and light 
commission plans improvements in 
steam-electric generating station, with 
installation of 750-kilowatt turbine gen- 
erator unit, 330-horsepower boiler and 
auxiliary: equipment. Cost about $100,000. 


Minnesota 


BENSON, MINN.—-Stevens-Big Stone 
Co-operative has preliminary plans for 
generating plant. General Engineering 
Corp., 2944 Cedar avenue, Minneapolis, 
engineer. 


Texas 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Hughes Tool] Co. has 
increase of $17,760 in prior Defense Plant 
Corp. agreement for additional machin- 
ery and equipment. 


SPUR, TEX.—Dickens County Electric 
Co-operative, Joe M. Rose, president, has 
been granted REA allotment of $179,000 
for construction of 255 miles of electric 
lines to serve 500 members. 


Iowa 


HAWARDEN, }OWA—City has rejected 
all bids received Oct. 15 on proposed mu- 
nicipal light and power plant addition, 
estimated to cost $92,000. Buell & Win- 
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ter, 508 Insurance Exchange building, 
Sioux City, Iowa, consulting engineers. 


Idaho 


BOISE, IDAHO—United States Engi- 
neer, Portland, Oreg., will receive bids 
Nov. 25 for constructioin of emergency 
power house and additions to bomb- 
sight storage building at airport here. 


California 


LOS ANGELES—Conveyor Co. is erect- 
ing an addition, 75 x 125 feet, to its 
plant at 3260 East Slauson avenue, to 
cost approximately $13,000. 


LOS ANGELES—United States Rubber 
Co. is building additions to its plant at 
5675 Anaheim-Telegraph road, including 
unit for manufacture of self-sealing 
gasoline tanks for bombers and fighting 
planes; a rubber cement processing build- 
ing and a tank testing building. Esti- 
mated cost $410,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Metals Recovery Corp. 
has been organized with capital of 
$40,000. Directors: Ben C. (Ludwig, Jo- 
seph Beder and C, A. Stutsman Jr., all 
of Los Angeles. A. J. Greenberg, 930 
A. G. Bartlett building, Los Angeles, is 
representative. 


NATIONAL CITY, CALIF.—Solar Air- 
craft Co., San Diego, Calif., will convert 
the Potter Radiator plant here into a 
factory for manufacturing exhaust manl- 
folds for airplanes and other airplane 
parts, 


Washington 
KIRKLAND, WASH.—Bids for  pro- 
posed $240,000 sewer system will be 


called early in December, followed by 
bids for disposal plant. Henry Sisler, en- 
gineer, has plans. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Bonneville Power 
Administration plans construction of $1,- 
000,000 substation here, for which plans 
have been approved by Defense Plant 
Corp. 


Canada 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Building Products 
Co. Ltd., 3 Maitland street, has called 
bids for erection of plant addition, to 
cost about $100,000, including equipment. 
H. E. Pringle is manager. 


LEASIDE, ONT.—Sangamo__ Electric 
Co., 183 George street, Toronto, Ont., has 
given general contract to Anglin-Nor- 
cross Ltd., 57 Bloor street, West, Toronto, 
and also placed number of subcontracts 
in connection with plant addition here 
to cost, with equipment, about $150,000. 


OSHAWA, ONT.—General Motors Corp. 
of Canada Ltd., William street, has given 
general contract to W. B. Sullivan Con- 
struction Co., 30 Bloor street, West, 
Toronto, for erection of plant addition 
to cost about $175,000, with equipment. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Amalgamated Elec- 
tric Corp. Ltd., 384 Pape avenue, will 
erect plant addition to cost $160,000, ex- 
clusive of equipment. General contract 
awarded to Foundation Co. of Ontario 
Ltd., 1158 Bay street. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Farand & Delorme 
division of United Steel Corp., 385 St. 
Martin street, will build one-story addi- 
tion to cost about $225,000, with equip- 
ment. 


SHERBROOKE, QUE.—Superheater Co. 
Ltd., 540 Dominion Square building, Mon- 
treal, is having plans prepared for addi- 
tion to machine shop, to cost $20,000, 
equipment extra. G. S. Thompson is man- 
ager. 


ST. JEROME, QUE.—Dominion Rubber 
Co., 350 Papineau avenue, will build ad- 
dition to plant, and has given general 
contract to Richard & E, J. Ryan, 1808 
William street, Montreal. Estimated cost, 
with equipment, $150,000. 
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Gone Again 


® We continue to be amazed at the 
demand for Sreev’s reprint hand- 
books on defense production. The 
second printing of the first and sec- 
ond handbooks on “Modern Shell 
Production” is now depleted—a 
grand total of 4500 copies—and they 
have now been combined into one 
complete book on shell production, 
with additional material added. This 
new shell handbook is on the press 
and will be available shortly. 

“Modern Gun Production”, the 
third of the series, is now going like 
hotcakes and it looks like our guess 
on the expected demand was again 
too low. When orders for 25 and 
50 copies at a crack come in they go 
fast. 

Within a few weeks, the fourth of 
this series of handbooks will be com- 
piled, covering the production and 
design of modern small arms, and 
it should be even more in demand 
from the requests already received, 
so you can readily appreciate why 
we are pretty well sold that STEEL 
has done the outstanding job of the 
year in presenting authoritative in- 
formation on the gigantic job of 
ordnance production. 





Complimentary Regrets 


® And from the British Admiralty 
Technical Mission, Hamilton, On- 
tario, comes a letter by Second Lieu- 
tenant W. A. Mansfield (a relatively 
new subscriber) requesting some in- 
formation from back issues of STEEL. 
He closes with a bouquet which 
warmed the cockles of every editor’s 
heart: 
We regret that we did not 
become acquainted with 
STEEL much sooner. 


STEEL In The Navy 


@ Another interesting new sub- 
scriber to Sree last week was G. W. 
Collins, U. S. S. Humpnreys, c/o 
Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 
Not only does’ that address intrigue 
us, and how we are going to keep 
up delivery in case the Humpn- 
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kEYS steams away one of these days 
under sealed orders, but even more 
so it’s what Mr. Collins said in his 
letter: 

Being essentially an opti- 
mist, I believe I should keep 
up with what is going on in 
steel. 


We read that sentence a half doz- 
en times trying to figure out if Mr. 
Collins was letting us in on some 
naval secrets or something, but guess 
it just must be that he hopes to get 
back to his old job in Cleveland be- 
for too long. 


Did You Miss It? 


@ And while we're quoting from 
letters in the week’s mail bag, this 
comment by L. H. Hersee, Purchas- 
ing Agent, Union Fork & Hoe Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, is typical of the 
unusual number of letters with ref- 
erence to the article on “How To 
Increase Output From Coated Abra- 
sives” in the November 3 issue. Mr. 
Hersee writes: 

This article should be of in- 
terest to every user of abra- 
sive belts and I believe you 
will have many requests for 
reprints. 


Just An Ordinary Guy 


@ With a nod to Paul Talbot, who 
conducts The Back Yard page of 
United Business Service reports, we 
reproduce the following qualifica- 
tions of a salesman, hastening to add 
that Mr. Talbot picked up this little 
masterpiece from the Hotel Bond in 
Hartford, Conn. 
Qualifications of a Salesman 


A salesman must be a man of 
vision and ambition, an after-dinner 
speaker, a before-and-after-dinner 
guzzler—able to work all day, drive 
all night and appear fresh the next 
day. 

He must be able to entertain cus- 
tomers, wives, sweethearts, and to 
pet stenographers without becoming 
too amorous, must drive through 
snow ten feet deep at ten below 
zero, and work all summer without 


perspiring or acquiring B.O. 

He must be a man’s man, a mod- 
el husband, a fatherly father, a good 
provider, a Plutocrat, Democrat, Re- 
publican, or New Dealer—a tech- 
nician, politician, mathematician, 
and mechanic. 

He must be a sales promotion ex- 
peit, create a demand for gbsolete 
merchandise, be a good credit man- 
ager, correspondent, attend all deal- 
er meetings, tournaments, funerals, 
visit customers in hospitals and jails, 
contact all accounts every six weeks, 
in spare time look after new busi- 
ness, do missionary work, and attend 
factory sales conferences. 

He must have a car, an attractive 
home, belong to all clubs, pay all 
expenses at home and on the road 
on a 5 per cent commission, plus 
2 per cent excise tax, 1 per cent old 
age pension and 2 per cent lost 
sales tax. 

He must be an expert driver, talk- 
er, liar, dancer, traveler, bridge play- 
er, poker-hound, golf player, diplo- 
mat, financier, capitalist, philanthro- 
pist, and an authority on palmistry, 
chemistry, psychology, dogs, horses, 
blondes, red heads and rare liquors. 

Beyond that, a salesman is just an 
ordinary guy with little or nothing 
to distinguish him from his fellow 
beings. 


Tyrone Power In Kentucky 


@ Those of you who scan the struc- 
tural shape contracts pending each 
week and at the same time are lovers 
of the cinema undoubtedly caught 
that glorious pun last week on page 
112. The item read: 


570 tons, 1 unit, Tyrone Power 
Station, Kentucky Utilities Co., 
Tyrone, Ky. 

Since our good wife just present- 
ed Ann with a cute little baby sis- 
ter this week our mind is very dis- 
jointed at the moment and all the 
clever remarks and lousy puns that 
could be used on that little item 
completely fail us, we'll leave it up 
to you to see that the great lover 
takes a proper ribbing. 
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